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I. 
IS PURELY PERSONAL. 


Y name is Carmela Rosselli. I am of Italian extraction, five-and- 
M twenty years of age last December, and already—yes, I confess 
it freely—I was utterly world-weary. I am an only child. My 
mother, one of the Burnetts of Washington, married Romolo Annibale, 
Marchese di Pistoja, an impecunious member of the Florentine aristoc- 
racy, and after a childhood at Washington I was sent to the Convent of 
San Paolo della Croce at Florence to obtain my education. My mother’s 
money enabled the Marchese to live in the reckless style befitting a 
gentleman of the Tuscan nobility, but, unfortunately for me, both my 
parents died when I was fifteen and left me in the care of a second 
cousin, a woman but a few years older than myself; kind-hearted, 
everything that was most American and womanly, and—everything 
most devoted to me. 

Thus it was that at the age of eighteen I received the maternal 
kiss of the grave-eyed Mother Superior, Suor Maria, and all the good 
sisters in turn, and returned to Washington accompanied by my guar- 
dian, Ulrica Yorke. 

Like myself, Ulrica was wealthy and, being smart and good-looking, 
did not want for admirers. Together we lived for several years amid 


that society, diplomatic and otherwise, which circles around the White 
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House, until one rather dull afternoon in the fall she, Ulrica, made a 
most welcome suggestion : 

“ Carmela, I am ruined morally and physically. I feel that I want 
a complete change.” 

I suggested New York or Florida for the winter. 

“No,” she answered, “I feel that I must build up my constitution 
as well as my spirits. Europe is the only place,—say London for a 
month, Paris, Monte Carlo for January, then Rome till after Easter.” 

“To Europe!” I gasped. 

“Why not?” she inquired. “ You have money,—what there is left 
of it,—and we may just as well go to Europe for a year and enjoy our- 
selves as vegetate here.” 

“You are tired of Guy ?”’ I observed. 

She shrugged her well-formed shoulders, pursed her lips, and con- 


templated her rings. 


“ He has become too serious,” she said simply. : 

“ And you want to escape him?” I remarked. “Do you know, Ul- 
rica, that I really believe he loves you?” 

“Well, and if he does?” 

“T thought you told me only a couple of months ago that he was 
the best looking man in Washington, and that you had utterly lost your 
heart to him ?” 

She laughed. 

“T’ve lost it so many times that I begin to believe that I don’t pos- 
sess that very useful portion of the human anatomy. But,” she added, 
“you pity him, eh? My dear Carmela, you should never pity a man. 
None of them is really worth sympathy. Nineteen out of every twenty 
are ready to declare love to any good-looking woman with money. Re- 
member your dearest Ernest.” 

Mention of that name caused me a twinge. 

“T have forgotten him!” I cried hotly. “I have forgiven—all is 
of the past!” 

She laughed again. 

“ And you will go to Europe with me?” she said. “ You will go to 
commence life afresh? What a funny thing life is, isn’t it?” 

I responded in the affirmative. Truth to tell, I was glad of that 
opportunity to escape from scenes which daily reminded me of the man 
whom I loved. Ulrica knew it, but she was careful to avoid all further 
mention of the grief that was wearing out my heart. 

We sailed from New York, duly landed in Liverpool a week later, 
and the same night found ourselves at the Hotel Cecil in London. 

I knew little of the English metropolis, but we discovered some 
friends of Ulrica’s living out at South Kensington, and the month we 
passed in the city of smoke and fog—for it was November—was quite 
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the reverse of dreary. I had always believed London to be a sad second 
edition of New York, but was agreeably surprised at the many nice peo- 
ple we met in the circle into which Ulrica’s friends introduced “us. 

In continuation of our pilgrimage we went to Paris, and after a 
month there went South. 

We were in the salon of the Grand Hotel at Nice on the night of 
our arrival when suddenly someone uttered my name. We both turned 
quickly, and to our surprise saw two men we knew quite well in Wash- 
ington standing before us. One was Reginald Thorne, a dark-haired, 
more than usually good-looking youth of about twenty-two or so, while 
the other was Gerald Keppel, a thin, fair-mustached young man some 
seven years his senior, son of old Benjamin Keppel, the well-known 
Pittsburg millionaire. Gerald was an old friend, but the former I 
knew but slightly, having met him once or. twice at dances, for in 
Washington he was among the chief of the eligibles. . 

“Why, my dear Miss Rosselli!” he cried enthusiastically as we 
shook hands, “ I’m so awfully glad to meet you. I had no idea you were 
here. Gerald. was here dining with me, and we caught sight of you 
through the glass doors.” 

“Then you’re staying here?” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, Gerald’s staying with his govnor. He has a villa out at 
Fabron. Have you been here long?” 

“ We've arrived in Nice to-day,” interposed Ulrica, “ and we haven’t 
found a single soul we knew until now. I feel sure you'll take pity 
upon our loneliness, Mr. Thorne, won’t you?” 

“Of course,” he laughed. “I suppose you go to Monte?” 

“ You men think of nothing but roulette and dinners at the Paris,” 
she responded reproachfully, adding: “ But after all, should we be 
worse if we had no soul for gambling? Have you had any luck this 
season ?” 

“Can’t complain,” he smiled. “I’ve been staying over there ten 
days or so. Gerald has had quite a run of good fortune. The other 
night he won the maximum on the zero-trois three times.” 

“ Congratulations, my dear Gerald,” exclaimed Ulrica approvingly. 
“You shall both take us over one day and let us try our fortune—if 
Mr. Thorne is agreeable ?” 

“ Delighted, I’m sure,” answered the latter, glancing at me, and by 
the look he gave me I felt convinced that my suspicions aroused in 
Washington about a year before were not quite groundless,—in brief, 
that he admired me. 
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II. 
TELLS SOMETHING ABOUT LOVE. 

Yes, there was no doubt that Reggie Thorne admired me. I had 
suspected it on the night when we had waltzed together at the Pendy- 
mans’ and afterwards gossiped together over ices, but with a woman 
dance-flirtations are soon forgotten, and, truth to tell, I had forgotten 
him until our sudden and unexpected meeting. 

“What awfully good luck we’ve met Gerald and Reggie,” Ulrica 
said when half an hour later we were seated together in the privacy 
of our sitting-room. “Gerald, poor boy, was always a bit gone on me in 
Washington, and as for Reggie—well, he’ll make an excellent cavalier 
for you. Even if Mother Grundy is dead and buried, it isn’t very re- 
spectable to be constantly trotting over to Monte Carlo without male 
escort.” 4 

“You mean that they'll be a couple of useful males—eh ?” 

“Certainly. Their advent is quite providential. Some of Gerald’s 
luck at the table may be reflected upon us. I should dearly like to make 
my expenses at Monte.” 

“So should I.” 

‘‘ There’s no reason why we shouldn’t,” she went on. “I know quite 
a lot of people who’ve won enough to pay for the whole trip to Europe.” 

“ Reggie has money, hasn’t he?” 

“Of course. The old man was on Wall Street and died very com- 
fortably off. All of it went to Reggie, with an annuity to his mother. 
Of course, he’s spent a good deal since. A man doesn’t live in Wash- 
se - he does, drive tandem, and all that sort of thing on nothing 
a year.” 

“ They used to say that Gerald Keppel hadn’t a dollar only one the 
old man allows him monthly—a most niggardly allowance, I’ve heard.” 

“That’s quite possible, my dear Carmela,” she answered. “ But 
one’s position might be a good deal worse than the only son of a million- 
aire. Old Benjamin is eccentric. I’ve met the old buffer several times. 
He’s addicted to my pet abomination in a man—paper collars.” 

“Then you’ll take Gerald as your cavalier, and allot Reggie to me?” 
T laughed. 

“Yes. I’m self-sacrificing, am I not?’ 

She was in high spirits, for she had long ago fascinated Gerald 
Keppel, and now intended to make use of him as her escort to that 
Palace of Delight which somebody has suggested might be known by the 
Sign of the Seven Sins. 

A few days later, having lunched with Reggie and Gerald at the 
Grand Hotel, we went over to Monte Carlo by the two o’clock “ yellow” 


express. 
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Reader, you probably know the panorama of the Riviera—that 
stretch of azure sky, azure sea, of golden coasts, purple hills fringed 
with olive and pine, rose and geranium running riot over hedge and 
hollow, oranges golden and flowers white upon the same branch. The 
pale violet of the Alps answers the violet of the valleys; white and 
gold marguerites spangle the hill-side where the old rock village of Eze 
is perched above; white and gold villas dot the wayside, and white and 
gold are the decoration of that Casino wherein is centred all the human 
vices—painted tastefully in white and gold—The Sign of the Seven 
Sins. 

When I entered for the first time that wild, turbulent, close-smell- 
ing salle-de-jeu where the croupiers were crying in those mechanical, 
strident tones “ Messieurs, faites vos jeux!” and uttering in warning 
voice “ Rien ne va plus!” I gazed around me bewildered. Who were 
those grabbing crowds of smartly dressed people grouped around the 
tables? Were they actually civilized beings—beings who had loved, 
suffered, and lived, as I had loved, suffered, and lived?” © 

How beautiful it was outside in that gay little Place with the red | 
Hungarian band playing on the terrace of the Café de Paris, and half 
the grande monde of Europe lounging about and chattering. How en- 
chanting was the grim Dog’s Head as a fitting background in dark pur- 
ple against the winter sunset, the old bronze Grimaldi rock rising sheer 
from the turquoise sea surmounted by the white tower of Monaco and 
the castellated walls of the Palace. 

I stood bewildered, watching the revolving red and black roulette- 
wheel and the eager crowd of faces around it. 

“Vingt! Rouge, pair et passé!” the croupier cried, and a couple 
of louis which Ulrica had placed on the last dozen were swept away with 
the silver, notes, and gold to swell the bank. 

I thought of my secret grief. I thought of Ernest Cameron and 
pursed my lips. The,.old Tuscan proverb which the nuns in Filor- 
ence had taught me so long ago was very true, Amore non é senza 
amaro. 

The millionaire’ s son at my elbow was explaining to me how the 
game was played, but I was paying no attention. I only remembered 
the man I had once loved—the man whose slave I was—the man whom 
I had forgiven, even though he had left me so cruelly. 

Only three things could make life to me worth living—the sight of 
his face, the sound of his voice, the touch of his lips. 

But they could never be, alas! we were parted for ever—for ever. 

“Now, play this time,” I heard Reggie beside me exclaim. 

“Where?” I inquired mechanically, his voice awakening me to a 
sense of my surroundings. 

“On the line, there—between the numbers 9 and 12.” 
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‘I took a louis from my purse and with the rake carelessly pushed 
it upon the line he had indicated. Then I turned to talk with Gerald. 

“ Rien ne va plus!” cried the croupier. 

A hundred necks were craned to watch the result. 

The ball fell with a final click into one of the little spaces upon the 
wheel. 

“Neuf! Rouge, impair et manque!” 

“ You’ve won, my dear!” cried Ulrica excitedly, and in a few mo- 
ments Reggie, who raked up my winnings, gave me quite a handful of 
gold. 

7” a now,” he said, laughing, “ you’ve made your first coup. 
Try again.” 

I crammed the gold into my purse, but it would not hold it all. 
The three louis which would not go in I held in indecision in my 
hand. 

“ Play on the treize-dix-huit this time!” urged Reggie, and I obeyed 
him blindly. 

The number 18 came up, therefore I again received another little 
handful of gold. I knew that many envious eyes were cast in my direc- 
tion, and to me the excitement of winning was an in entirely new sen- 
sation. 

Ulrica fancied the last dozen, and I placed five louis upon it, win- 
ning a third time. Having won eight hundred francs in three turns of 
the wheel, I began to think roulette not such wearying fun as I had 
once believed it to be. 

I wanted to continue playing, but the others prevented me. They 
knew too well that the bank at Monte Carlo only lends its money to 
the players. 

With Reggie at my side I went out and strolled through those beau- 
tiful gardens beside the sea, watched the pigeon-shooting, and after- 

wards sat on the terrace of the Café de Paris and enjoyed the brilliant 


sundown. 
III. 


IS A MYSTERY. 

I was left “on with Reggie, for Ulrica had taken Gerald in to the 
orchestral concert. 

“ What awfully good luck you had!” he observed after we had been 
chatting some time. “If you’d had the maximum on each time you’d 
have won about four thousand dollars.” 

“There ace a good many if’s in gambling,” I remarked. “ I’ve 
never had any luck before in gambles at bazaars and such-like places.” 

“ When you do have luck, follow it, is my motto,” he laughed. “I 
should have advised you to continue playing to-day, only I thought it 
might annoy Ulrica,” and he raised his glass to his lips. 
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“ But I might have lost all that I won,” I remarked. “ No, I prefer 
to keep it. I’d like to be unique among the people and go away with 
some of the bank’s money. I intend to keep what I have, and not to 
play again. 

“ Never ?” 

“ Never !” 

“ My dear Miss Rosselli, that’s what everyone says here,” he laughed. 
“ But before you’ve been on the Riviera long you'll discover that this 
is no place for good resolutions. Gambling is one of the sweetest and 
most insidious of vices, and has the additional attraction of being 
thought chic. Look at the crowd of women here! Why, every one of 
them play. If they didn’t, others would believe them to be hard up— 
and poverty, you know, is distinctly bad form here. Even if a woman 
hasn’t sufficient to pay her hotel bill she must wear the regulation gold 
chatelaine,—the gold chain-purse—if it only contains a couple of 
pieces of a hundred sous. And she must play. Fortunes have been 
won with only five francs.” 

“ Such stories, I fear, are only fairy tales,” I said incredulously. 

“No. At least one of them is not,” he answered, blowing a cloud 
of smoke from his lips and looking at me amusedly. “I was playing 
here one night last March when a young French girl won three hundred 
thousand francs after having first lost all she had. She borrowed a 
five-franc piece from a friend and with it broke the bank. I was present 
at the table where it occurred. Fortune is very fickle here.” 

“So it seems,” I said. “That is why I intend to keep what I’ve 
won.” 

“You might have a necklace made of the louis,” he said. “ Many 
women wear coins won at Monte Carlo attached to their bangles.” 

“ A happy thought!” I exclaimed; “T’ll have one put on my bangle 
to-morrow as a souvenir.” 

“ Are you staying on the Riviera long?” he inquired presently. 

“T really don’t know. When Ulrica is tired of it, then we shall move 
down to Rome, I suppose.” 

“When she’s lost sufficient, you mean,” he smiled. “She’s quite 
reckless when she commences. I remember her here several seasons 
ago. She lost very heavily. Luck was entirely against her.” 

I too remembered her visit. She left me in Washington and went 
to the Riviera for a couple of months, and on her return was constantly 
bewailing her penury. This, then, was the secret of it. Sh@'had never 
revealed to me the truth. : 

“ And you think that I shall be stricken with the prevalent epi- 
demic?” I inquired. 

“T hope not,” he answered quickly. “ But after all, the tempta- 
tion is utterly irresistible. It is sad, indeed, that here in this corner 
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of God’s earth, which He has marked as the nearest approach to para- 
dise, should be allowed to flaunt all the vices and the seven deadly sins 
which render the world horrible. Monte Carlo is the one blot upon 
the Riviera. I’m a gambler,—I make no secret of it, because I find re- 
sistance impossible while I have money in my pocket,—nevertheless, 
much as I like a fling here each winter I would gladly welcome the 
closing of the Casino. It is, alas! true that those red-carpeted steps 
and the wide doors opposite form the entrance-gate to hell.” Fp 

“ Yes,” I observed reflectively, “I suppose you’re right. Thou- 
sands have been ruined within that place.” 

* And thousands have ended by committing suicide,” he added. 
“The average number of suicides within this tiny Principality of 
Monaco is more than two a day!” 

“ More than two a day!” I exclaimed incredulously. 

“Yes. Of course, the authorities bribe the press and hush it all 
up, but the authentic figures were published not so long ago. The 
Administration of the Casino find it cheaper to bury a corpse than to 
pay a ruined gambler’s fare to St. Petersburg, London, or New York. 
That’s why the poor devils who are cleaned out find the much-talked-of 
viatique so difficult to obtain. Human life is held very cheap here, I 
can tell you.” 

“ Qh, don’t talk like that,” I protested. “ You make one feel quite 
nervous. Do you mean that murder is often committed ?” 

“ Well—not exactly that. But one must always remember that 
here, mixing with the best people of Europe, are the very scum of the 
world, both male and female. Although they dress elegantly, live well, 
play boldly, and give themselves airs and titles of nobility, they are a 
very queer and unscrupulous crowd, I can assure you.” 

“Do you know any of them by sight?” I inquired, much inter- 
ested. 

“ Oh, one or two,” he answered, laughing indifferently. “Some of 
them, of course, are eccentric and quite harmless characters.” Then a 
moment later he added: “Do you see that tall, thin old man just as- 
cending the steps—the one with the soft, white felt hat? Well, his is 
a curious story. Twenty years ago he came here a millionaire, and 
within a month lost everything he possessed at trente-et-quarante. So 
huge were the profits made by the bank, that instead of giving him his 
viatique to London they allotted him a pension of a louis a day for 
life, on the understanding that he should never again enter the Rooms. 
For nearly twenty years he lived in Nice, haunting the Promenade des 
Anglais and brooding over his past foolishness. Last year, however, 
somebody unexpectedly died and left him quite comfortably off, where- 
upon he paid back to Monte Carlo all that he had received and returned 
again to gamble. His luck, however, has proved just as bad as before. 


. 
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Yet each month as soon as he draws his income he comes over, and in 
a single day flings it all away upon the red, his favorite color. - His 
history is only one of many.” 

With interest I looked at the tall, thin-faced old gambler as he pain- 
fully ascended the steps, and even as I watched he passed in, eager to 
fling away all that stood between himself and starvation. 

Truly the little world of Monte Carlo is a very queer place. 

* Ulrica and Gerald came laughing across the leafy Place and joined 
us at our table. It was very pleasant there, with the band playing the 
latest waltzes, the gay promenaders strolling beneath the palms, the 
bright flowers, and the pigeons strutting in the roadway. Indeed, as 
one sat there it seemed hard to believe that this was actually the much- 
talked of Monte Carlo—the plague-spot of Europe. 

I don’t think that I ever saw Ulrica look so well as on that after- 
noon in her white serge dress, which she had had made in Paris; for 
white serge is, as you know, de rigueur at Monte in winter, with a white 

-hat and white shoes. I was also in white, but it never suits me as it 

does her; yet one must be smart, even at the expense of one’s com- 
plexion. At Monte Carlo one must at least be respectable, even in one’s 
Vices. 

“ Come, let’s go back to the Rooms,” suggested Ulrica when she had 
finished her tea, flavored with orange-flower water, which is the mode 
at the Café de Paris. 

“Miss Rosselli won’t play any more,” said Reggie. 

“My dear Carmela,” cried Ulrica; “why, surely you’ve the pluck 
to follow your good fortune?” 

But I was obdurate, and although I accompanied the others I did 
not risk a single sou. 

The place was crowded and the atmosphere absolutely unbearable, 
as it always becomes about five o’clock. The Administration appear 
afraid of letting in a little air to cool the heads of the players, hence the 
rooms are hermetically sealed. 

As I wandered about with Reggie, he pointed out to me other well- 
known characters in the Rooms—the queer old fellow who carries a bag 
purse made of colored beads; the old hag with a mustache who always 
brings her own rake; the bright-eyed, dashing woman known to the 
croupiers as “The Golden Hand;” the thin, wizen-faced little hunch- 
back who one night a few months before had broken the bank at the 
first roulette table on the left; men working so-called “systems” and 
women trying to snatch up other people’s winnings. Now and then 
my companion placed a louis upon a transversale or colonne and once 
or twice he won, but, declaring that he had no luck that day, he soon 
grew as tired of it as myself. 

Ulrica came up to us presently flushed with excitement. She had 


ao 
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won three hundred francs at the table where she always played. Her 
favorite croupier was turning the wheel, and he always brought her 
luck. We both had won, and she declared it to be a happy augury for 
the future. 

While we were standing there the croupier’s voice sounded loud and 
clear “Zero!” with that long roll of the “r” ee habitués of the 
Rooms know s0 well. 

“Zero!” cried Reggie. “By Jove! I posi put something on,” and 
he dashed over to the table and handed the croupier a hundred-franc 
note, with a request to put it on the number 29. 

The game was made and the ball fell. 

“ Vingt-neuf!- Rouge, impair et passé!” 

“By Jove!” cried Gerald, “he’s won! Jucky devil! How ex- 
traordinary that after zero the number twenty-nine so invariably fol- 
lows !” 

The croupier handed Reggie three thousand-franc notes nel aitite 
a handful of gold. Then the lucky player moved his aia stake on 
to the little square marked 36. 

Again he won—and again and again. The three thousand-franc 
notes he had just received he placed upon the middle dozen. The num- 
ber 18 turned up, and the croupier handed him six thousand francs— 
the maximum paid by the bank on a single coup. Every eye around that 
table watched him narrowly. People began to follow his play, placing 
their money beside his, and time after time he won, making only a 
few unimportant losses. 

We stood watching him in silent wonder. The luck of the man 
with whom I had been flirting was simply marvellous. Sometimes he 
distributed his stakes on the color, the dozen, and the “ pair,” and in 
that manner often won in several places at the same coup. The eager, 
grabbing crowd surged around the table, and the excitement quickly 
rose to fever-heat. The assault Reggie was making upon the bank was 
certainly a formidable one. His inner pockets bulged with the hand- 
fuls of notes he crammed there, while the outer pockets of his jacket 
were heavy with golden louis. 

Ulrica stood behind him, but uttered no word. To speak to a person 
while playing is believed by the gambler to bring evil fortune. When 
he could cram no more notes into his pockets he passed them to Ulrica, 
who held them in an overflow bundle in her hand. 

_ He tossed a thousand francs on the red, but lost, together with the 
dozens of others who had followed his play. 

He played again with no better result. 

A third time he played on the red, which had not been up for nine 
times in succession, a most unusual run. ' 

Black won. 
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“T’ve finished,” he said, turning to us with a laugh. “ Let's get out 
of this; my luck has changed.” 

“ Marvellous!” cried Ulrica. “Why, you must have won quite a 
fortune.” 

“We'll go across to the Café and count it,” he said, and we all 
walked out together. Then while sitting at one of the tables we as- 
sisted him to count the piles of gold and notes.. 

He had, we found, won-over sixty thousand francs. 

At his invitation we-went along to Gast’s, the jewellers in the Gal- 
lerie, and he there purchased for each of us a ring as a little souvenir 
of the day. Afterwards we turned into Ciro’s and dined. 

Yes, life at Monte Carlo is absolutely intoxicating. Now, however, 
that I sit here reflecting on the events of that day when I first entered 
the Sign of the Seven Sins I find that even though the display of 
such wealth as one sees upon the tables is dazzling, yet my first impres- 
sion of it has never been altered. I hated Monte Carlo from the first— 
I hate it now. 

The talk at dinner was, of course, the argot of the Rooms. At 
Monte Carlo the conversation is always of play. If you meet an ac- 
quaintance, you do not ask after her health, but of her luck and her 
latest successes. : ; 

The two bejewelled worlds, the monde and the demi-monde, ate, 
drank, and chattered in that restaurant of world-renown. The com- 
pany was cosmopolitan, the conversation polyglot, the dishes marvellous. 
At the table next us there sat the Grand Duke Michael of Russia with 
his wife, and beyond a British Ear] with a couple of smart military men. 
The United States Ambassador to Germany was at another table with a 
small party of friends, while La Juniori, Derval, and several other well- 
known Parisian beauties were scattered here and there. 

I was laughing at a joke of Reggie’s when suddenly I raised my eyes 
and saw a pair of new-comers. The man was tall, dark, handsome, 
with a face a trifle bronzed—a face I knew, alas! too well. 

I started and must have turned pale, for I knew from Ulrica’s ex- 
pression that she noticed it. 

The man who entered there, as though to taunt me with his pres- — 
ence, was Ernest Cameron, that man whom I had loved,—nay, whom 
I still loved—the man who had a year ago cast me aside for another, 
and left me to wear out my young heart in sorrow and suffering. — 

That woman was with him—the tow-haired woman whom they told 
me he had promised to make his wife. I had never seen her before; 
she was rather petite, with a fair, fluffy coiffure, blue-gray eyes, and 
pink-and-white cheeks. She had earned, I afterwards heard, a rather 
unenviable notoriety in Paris on account of some scandal or other, but 
the real truth of it I could never ascertain. 
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Our eyes met as she entered, but she was unaware that she gazed 
upon the woman who was her rival and who hated her. She had stolen 
Ernest from me, and I felt that I could rise there, in that public place, 
and crush the life from her slim, fragile frame. 

Ernest himself brushed past my chair, but without recognizing me, 
and went down the room gayly with his companion. 

“Do you notice who has just entered?” asked Ulrica. 

I nodded. I could not speak. 

“Who?” inquired Reggie quickly. 

“Some friends of ours,” she answered carelessly. 

“ Oh, everyone meets friends here,” he laughed, and swallowed his 
champagne unsuspectingly. 

For me, the remainder of the meal was a dismal function. I longed 
to get another glimpse of that dark, bronzed face, and of the tow-haired 
woman whom he had preferred to me, but they were evidently sitting 
at a table in the corner out of sight. Ulrica knew the truth, and took 
compassion upon me by hastening the dinner to its end. Then we went 
forth again into the cool, balmy night. The moon shone brightly and | 
its reflection glittered in a long stream of silver brilliance upon the 
sea, the Place was gayly lit, and the white facade of the Casino with its 
great illuminated clock shone with lights of every hue. 

Across to the Hermitage we strolled and took our coffee there. I 
laughed at Reggie’s pockets bulging with notes, for, the banks being 
closed, he was compelled to carry his winnings about with him. 

While we sat there, however, a brilliant idea occurred to him. 

“ Nearly all these notes are small,” he said suddenly. “T’ll go into 
the Rooms and exchange the gold and small notes for large ones. 
They'll be so much easier to carry.” 

“ Ah!” cried Ulrica. “TI never thought of that. Why, of course!” 

“Very well,” he answered, “I sha’n’t be ten minutes.” 

“Don’t be tempted to play again, old fellow,” urged Gerald. 

“No fear of that!” he laughed, and with a cigarette in his mouth 
strode away in the direction of the Casino. 

We remained there gossiping for fully half an hour, yet he did not 
return. It was only a walk of a couple of minutes from the Hermitage 
to the Casino, therefore we concluded that he had met some friend and 
been detained, for he, like Gerald, came there each winter and knew 
quite a host of people. One makes a large circle of acquaintances on 
the Riviera, many interesting but the majority undesirable. 

“T wonder where he’s got to?” Gerald observed presently. “ Surely 
he isn’t such an idiot as to resume play.” 

“No. He’s well enough aware that there’s no luck after dinner,” 
remarked Ulrica. “We might, however, I think, take a last turn 
through the Rooms and see whether he’s there.” 
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This suggestion was carried out, but although we searched every 
table we failed to discover him. Until ten o’clock we lounged about, 
then returned by the express to Nice. 

That he should have left us in that abrupt manner was certainly 
curious, but as Gerald declared he was always erratic in his movements 
and that his explanation in the morning would undoubtedly be found 
entirely satisfactory, we returned together to the hotel, where we wished 
our companion good-night and ascended in the elevator to our own 
sitting-room on the second floor. 

My good fortune pleased me, but my heart was nevertheless over- 
burdened with sorrow. Sight of Ernest had reopened the gaping wound 
which I had so strenuously striven to heal by the aid of lighter loves. 
I now thought only of him. 

Ulrica, who was in front of me, gayly pushed open the door of our 
sitting-room and switched on the light, but ere she crossed the threshold 
she drew back quickly with a loud cry of horror and surprise. 

In an instant I was at her side. 

“Look!” she gasped, terrified, pointing to the opposite side of the 
room. “ Look!’ 

The body of a man was lying face downward upon the carpet, half 
hidden by the round table in the centre of the room. 

Together we dashed forward to his assistance and tried to raise 
him, but were unable. We succeeded, however, in turning him upon his 
side, and then his white, hard-set features became suddenly revealed. 

“My God!” I cried, awe-stricken. “ What has occurred? Why— 
it’s Reggie |” 

“ Reggie!” shrieked Ulrica, kneeling quickly and placing her gloved 
hand eagerly upon his heart. “ Reggie !—and he’s dead!” 

“ Impossible!” I gasped, petrified at the hideous discovery. 

“Tt is true!” she went on, her face white as that of the dead man 
before us. “ Look! there’s blood upon his lips. See! the chair over 
there is thrown down and broken. There has apparently been a fierce 
struggle.” 

Next instant a thought occurred to me, and bending I quickly 
searched his inner pockets. The banknotes were not there! 

Then the ghastly truth became entirely plain. 

Reginald Thorne had been robbed and murdered. 


IV. 
RELATES SOME ASTOUNDING FACTS. 
THE amazing discovery held us in speechless bewilderment. 
The favorite of Fortune, who only a couple of hours before had been 
so full of life and buoyant spirits, and who had left us with a promise 
to return within ten minutes, was now lying still and dead in the 
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privacy of our own room. The ghastly truth was so strange and un- 
expected as to utterly stagger belief. A mysterious and dastardly crime 
had evidently been committed there. 

I scarce know what occurred during the quarter of an hour that 
immediately followed our astounding discovery. All I remember is 
that Ulrica, with her face blanched to the lips, ran out into the corri- 
dor and raised the alarm. Then there arrived a crowd of waiters, 
chambermaids, and visitors, everyone excitedly asking strings of ques- 
. tions, until the hotel manager came and closed the door upon them all. 
The discovery caused the most profound sensation, especially when the 
police and doctor arrived, quickly followed by two detectives. 

The doctor, a short, stout Frenchman, at once pronounced that 
poor Reggie had been dead more than half an hour, but the cursory 
examination he was enabled to make was insufficient. to establish the 
cause of death. 

“Do you incline to a theory of death through violence?” one of the 
detectives inquired. 

“Ah! At present I cannot tell,” the other answered dubiously. 
“Tt is not at all plain that m’sieur has been murdered. ” 

Both Ulrica and I quickly found ourselves in a most ‘unpleasant 
position. First, a man had been found dead in our apartments, which 
was sufficient to cause a good deal of ill-natured gossip; and secondly, 
the police seemed to entertain some suspicion of us. We were both 
cross-questioned separately as to Reggie’s identity, what we knew of him, 
and of our doings at Monte Carlo that day. In response, we made no 
secret of our movements, for we felt that the police might be able to 
trace the culprit—if indeed Reggie had been actually murdered. The 
fact that he had won that sum and that he had left us in order to 
change the notes into larger ones seemed to puzzle the police. If rob- 
bery had been the object of the crime, the murderer would, they agreed, 
no doubt have committed the deed either in the train or on the street. 
Why, indeed, should the victim have entered our sitting-room at all? 

That really seemed the principal problem. The whole of the cir- 
cumstances formed a complete and most puzzling enigma, but his visit 
to our sitting-room was the most curious feature of all. ie 

The thief, whoever he was,—for I inclined towards the theory of 
theft and murder,—had been enabled to effect his purpose swiftly and 
_ leave the hotel without detection. Another curious fact was that neither 

the concierge nor the elevator-lad recollected the dead man’s return. 
Both agreed that he must have slipped in unobserved. And if so, why? 

Having concluded the examinations of Ulrica and myself and my 
Italian maid, Felicita, who had returned from her evening out and 
knew nothing at all of the matter, the police made a most rigorous 
search in our rooms. We were present and had the dissatisfaction of 
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watching our best gowns and other articles tumbled over and mauled 
by unclean hands. Not a corner was left unexamined, for when the 
French police make a search they at least do it thoroughly. 

“Ah! What is this?” exclaimed one of the detectives, picking from 
the open fire-place in the sitting-room a crumpled piece of paper, which 
he smoothed out carefully. 

In an instant we were all eager attention. I saw that it was a sheet 
of my own note-paper, and upon it in a man’s handwriting was the 
commencement of a letter : 

“My dear Miss Rosselli, I have——” 

There it broke off short. There were no other words. The paper 
had been crushed and flung away, as though the writer, on mature 
thought, had resolved not to address me by letter. I had never seen 
Reggie’s handwriting, but on comparison with some entries in a note- 
book found in his pocket the police pronounced it to be his. 

What did he wish to tell me? 

About an hour after midnight we sent up to the Villa Fabron for 
Gerald, who returned in the cab which conveyed our messenger. 

When we told him the terrible truth he stood open-mouthed, rooted 

to the spot. 
“ Reggie dead!” he gasped. “ Murdered !” 

“ Undoubtedly,” answered Ulrica. “The mystery is inexplicable, 
but with your aid we must solve it.” 

“With my aid!” he cried. “I fear I cannot help you. I know 
nothing whatever about it.” 

“ Of course not,” I said. “ But now tell us what is your theory? 
You were his best friend, and would therefore probably know if he 
had any enemy who desired to wreak revenge upon him.” 

“ He hadn’t a single enemy in the world, to my knowledge,” Gerald 
answered. “The motive of the crime was robbery, without a doubt. 
Most probably he was followed from Monte Carlo by someone who 
watched his success at the tables. There are always some desperate 
characters among the crowd there.” 

“Do you think, then, that the murderer was actually watching us 
ever since the afternoon?” I inquired in alarm. 

“T think it most probable,” he responded. “ At Monte Carlo there 
is a crowd of all sorts and conditions of outsiders. Many of them | 
wouldn’t hesitate to commit murder for the sum which poor Reggie had 
in his pockets.” 

“It’s terrible!” ejaculated Ulrica. 

“Yes,” he sighed, whilst his face grew heavy and thoughtful. 
“This awful news has upset me quite as much as it has you. I have 
lost my best friend.” 

“T hope you will spare no effort to clear up the mystery,” I said, 

VoL. LXVI.—12 
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for I had rather liked the poor boy ever since chance had first thrown 
us together in Washington, and on the renewal of our acquaintance a 
few days previously my estimate of his character and true worth had 
considerably improved. -It was appalling that he should be thus struck 
down so swiftly and in a manner so strange. 

“ Of course, I shall at once do all I can,” he declared. “ TI’ll see 
the police and state all I know. If this had occurred in England or in 
America there might be a chance of tracing the culprit by the num- 
bers on the bank-notes. In France, however, the numbers are never 
taken, and stolen notes cannot be recovered. However, rest assured, 
both of you, that I’ll do my very best.” 

There was a tap at the door at that moment, and opening it, I was 
confronted by a tall, dark-bearded Frenchman, who explained that he 
was an agent of police. 

To him Gerald related all he knew regarding poor Reggie’s ac- 
quaintances and movements while on the Riviera, and afterwards in 
company with the detective he went to the rooms we had abandoned 
and there gazed for the last time upon the dead face of his friend. 

This sudden tragic event had cast a gloom over both Ulrica and my- 
self. We were both nervous and apprehensive, ever debating the mys- 
terious reason which caused Reggie to enter our sitting-room in our 
absence. Surely he had some very strong motive, or he would not have 
returned straight there and commenced that mysterious letter of ex- 
planation. 

As far as we could discern, his success at the tables in the afternoon 
had not intoxicated him, for although young, he was a practised, une- 
motional player, and to him gains and losses were alike—at least, he 
displayed no outward sign of satisfaction beyond a broad smile when 
his winning number was announced by the croupier. No, of the many 
theories put forward, that of Gerald seemed the most sound, namely, 
that he had beer followed from Monte Carlo with evil intent. 

The Petit Nicois, the Eclaireur, and the Phare du Littoral were 
next day full of “The Mystery of the Grand Hotel.” In the article 
we were referred to as Mademoiselle Y. and Mademoiselle R., as is 
usual in French journalism, and certainly the comments made by the 
three organs in question were distinguished by undisguised suspicion 
and sorry sarcasm. The Petit Nigois, a journal which had on so many 
recent occasions given proof of its anti-English and anti-American 
tone, declared its disbelief of the story that the deceased had won the 
large sum stated,” and concluded by urging the police of Nice to leave 
no stone unturned in its efforts to discover the murderer, which it added 
would probably be found within the hotel. This remark was certainly 
a pleasing reflection to cast upon us. It was as though the journal be- 
lieved that one of us—or both—had conspired to murder him. 
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Gerald was furious, but we were powerless to protect ourselves 
against the cruel calumnies of such torchons. 

The official inquiry, held next day after the post-mortem examina- 
tion had been made, revealed absolutely nothing. Even the cause of 
death puzzled the doctors. There was a slight cut in the corner of the 
mouth, so small that it might have been accidentally caused while he 
had been eating, and beyond a slight scratch behind the left ear there 
was no abrasion of the skin—no wound of any kind. On the neck, how- 
ever, were two strange marks, like the marks of a finger and a thumb, 
which pointed to strangulation, yet the medical examination failed to 
establish that as a fact. He died, it was declared, from some cause 
which could not be determined. It might, indeed, have been a natural 
death the doctors admitted, but the fact that the notes were missing 
pointed very clearly and conclusively to murder. 

That same evening, as the winter sun was sinking behind the Es- 
terels, we followed the dead man’s remains to their resting-place in the 
English Cemetery up in the olive-groves of Caucade, perhaps one of 
the most beautiful and picturesque burial-places in all the world. Win- 
ter and summer it is always a blaze of bright flowers, and the view over 
the olive-clad slope and the calm Mediterranean beyond is one of the 
most charming in all the Riviera. 

The American chaplain performed the last rites, and then we turned 
sorrowfully away and drove back to Nice silently, full of gloomy 
thoughts. 

The puzzling incident had crushed all gayety from our hearts. I 
suggested that we should leave and go on to Mentone, but Ulrica de- 
clared that it was our duty to remain where we were and give the 
police what assistance we could in aiding them to solve the inscrutable 
mystery. Thus, the days which followed were days of sadness and 
melancholy. We ate in our own room to avoid the gaze of the curious, 
for all in Nice now knew the tragic story, and as we passed in and out 
of the hotel we overheard many whisperings. 

As for myself, I had a double burden of sorrow. In those hours 
of deep thought and sadness I reflected that poor Reggie was a man who 
might perhaps have become my husband. I did not love him in the 
sense that the average woman understands love. He was a sociable 
companion, clever, smart in dress and gait, and altogether one of 
those easy men of the world who appeal strongly to a woman of my 
own temperament. When I placed him in comparison with Ernest, 
however, I saw that-I could never have actually entertained a real affec- 
tion for him. I loved Ernest with a wild, passionate love, and all 
others were now, and would ever be, as naught to me. I cared not that 
he had forsaken me in favor of that ugly, tow-haired witch. I was his. 
I felt that I must at all hazards see him again. 
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I was sitting at the open window one afternoon, gazing moodily out 
upon the Square Massena, when Ulrica suddenly said: 

“Curious that we’ve seen nothing further of Ernest. I suppose, 
however, you’ve forgotten him.” 

“Forgotten him!” I cried, starting up. “I shall never forget him 
—never |” 

In that instant I seemed to see his dark, handsome face before me, 
as of old. It was in the golden blaze of a summer sunset. I heard his 
. Yich voice in my ears. I saw him pluck a sprig of jasmine, emblem of 
purity, and give it to me, at the same time whispering words of love 
and devotion. Ah, yes, he loved me then—he loved me. 

I. put up my hand to shut out the vision. I rose and staggered. 
Then I felt Ulrica’s soft hand upon my waist. 

“Carmela! Carmela!” she cried. ‘ What’s the matter? Tell me, 
dear !” 

“You know,” I answered hoarsely, “ you know, Ulrica, that. I love 
him!” My voice was choked within me, so deep was my distress. “ And 
he is to marry—to marry that. woman !” 

“My dear; take my advice and forget him,” she said lightly. 
“There are lots of other men whom you could love quite as well. Poor 
Reggie, for instance, might have filled his place in your heart. He was 
charming, poor fellow. Your Ernest treated you as he has done all 
women. Why make yourself miserable and wear out your heart re- 
garding a past which it is quite unnecessary to recall? Live as 
I do, for the future, without mourning over what must ever be by- 
gones.” 

“ Ah! that’s all very well,” I said sadly. “But I can’t help it. 
That woman loves him—every woman loves him. You yourself ad- 
mired him long ago.” 

“Certainly. I admire lots of men, but I have never committed the 
folly of loving a single one.” 

“Folly!” I cried angrily. “ You call love folly ?” 

“Why, of course,” she laughed. “ Do dry your eyes, or you'll look 
an awful sight when Gerald comes. He said he would go for a walk 
with us on the Promenade at four, and it’s already half-past three. 
Come, it’s time we dressed.” 

I sighed heavily. Yes, it was true that Ulrica was utterly heartless 
towards those who admired her. I had with regret noticed her careless 
attitude times without number. She was a smart woman who thought 
only of her own good looks, her own toilettes, and her own amusements. 
Men amused her by their flattery and she therefore tolerated them. 
She had told me so long ago with her own lips, and had urged me to 
follow her example. 

“Ulrica,” I said at last, “forgive me—forgive me; but I am so 
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unhappy. Don’t let us speak of him-again. I will try to forget, indeed 
I will—I will try and regard him as dead. I forgot myself—forgive 
me, dear.” 

“Yes, forget him, there’s a dear,” she said, kissing me. “And 
now call Felicita and let us dress. Gerald hates to be kept waiting, 


you know.” 
Vv. 


DEALS WITH A MILLIONAIRE. 

One evening, about ten days later, we dined at old Benjamin Kep-_ 
pel’s invitation at the Villa Fabron. 

- Each winter he came to Nice in his splendid steam-yacht, the Vis- 
pera, which was now anchored as usual in Villefranche harbor, and with 
his sister, a small, wizen-faced old lady, and Mr. Barnes, his secretary, 
he lived there from December until the end of April. 

Ulrica had met him several times in New York, and he greeted us 
both very affably. He was, I found, a queer old fellow. He had gone to 
the States as an emigrant from a little village in Norfolk, and had’ suc- 
ceeded by reason of several striking inventions in the manufacture of 
steel in amassing the third largest fortune in the United States. 

He sat at the head of the table in his great dining-room, while 
Ulrica and myself sat on either hand. As a matter of course, our con- 
versation turned upon the mysterious death of poor Reggie, and both 
of us gave him the exact version of the story. 

“Most extraordinary!” he ejaculated. “Gerald has already ex- 
plained the painful facts to me. There seems no doubt whatever that 
the poor fellow was murdered for the money. Yet to me the strangest 
part of the whole affair is why he should have left you so suddenly at 
the Hermitage. If he changed the money for large notes, as we may 
suppose he did, why didn’t he return to you?” 

“Because he must in the meantime have met someone,” I sug- 
gested. 

“That’s just it,” he said. “If the police could but discover the 
identity of the friend, then I feel convinced that all the remainder 
would be plain sailing.” 

“But, my dear guv’nor, the police hold the theory that he did not 
meet anyone until he arrived in Nice,” Gerald observed. 

“ The police here are a confounded set of idiots,” cried the old mil- 
lionaire. “If it had occurred in New York or Chicago, or even in 
Pittsburg, they would have arrested the murderer long before this. 
Here, in France, there’s too much confounded controle.” 

“T expect if the truth were known,” observed Miss Keppel in her 
thin, squeaky voice, “the authorities of Monaco don’t relish the idea 
that a man should be followed and murdered after successful play, and 
they won’t help the Nice police at all.” 
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“ Most likely,” her brother said. “The police of the Prince of 
Monaco are elegant blue-and-silver persons who look as though they 
would hesitate to capture a prisoner for fear of soiling their white kid 
gloves. But surely, Miss Rosselli,” he added, turning to me, “ the Nice 
police haven’t let the affair drop, have they ?” 

“T cannot say,” I responded; “ the last I saw of any of the detectives 
was a week ago. The man who called upon me then admitted that no 
clue had so far been obtained.” 

“Then all I have to say is that it’s a public scandal!” Benjamin Kep- 
pel cried angrily. “The authorities here entertain absolutely no regard 
for the personal safety of their visitors. 

After dinner he said: : 

“T don’t know, Miss Rosselli, whether you would like to remain here 
and gossip or whether you’d like to stroll round.the place. You are a 
woman, and there may be something to interest you in it.” 

“T shall be delighted, I’m sure,” I said, and together we went forth 
to wander about the great mansion which all the world on the Riviera 
knows as the home of the renowned Steel King. 

He showed me his library, the boudoirs which were never occupied, 
the gallery of modern French paintings, the Indian tea-room, and the 
great conservatory, whence we walked out upon the terrace and looked 
down upon the lights of the gay winter city lying at our feet, and that 
flash.of white brilliance which ever and anon shoots across the tranquil 
sea and marks the dangerous headland at Antibes. 

The night was lovely—one of those dry, bright, perfect nights which 
occur so often on the Riviera in January. At sundown the air is always 
damp and treacherous, but when darkness falls it is no longer dangerous 
even to those with the most delicate constitutions. 

“ How beautiful!” I ejaculated, standing at his side and watching 
the great white moon slowly rising from the sea. “ What a fairyland !” 

“Yes. It is beautiful. The Riviera is, I believe, the fairest spot 
that God has created on this earth,” and then he sighed as though 
world-weary. 

- Presently, when we had been chatting a few minutes, he suggested 
that we should re-enter the house, as he feared that I, being in décolleté, 
might catch a chill. 

“T have a hobby,” he said, “ the only thing which prevents me from 
becoming absolutely melancholy. Would you care to see it?” 

“Oh, do show it to me,” I said, at once interested. 

“Then come with me,” he exclaimed, and led me through two long 
passages to a door which he unlocked with a tiny master-key upon his 
chain. 

“ This is my private domain,” he laughed. “ No one is allowed here, 
so you must consider yourself very privileged.” 
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“That I certainly do,” I responded, and as he entered he switched 
on the electric light, displaying to my astonished gaze a large place 
fitted up as a workshop with lathes, tools, wheels, straps, and all sorts of 
mechanical contrivances. ‘ 

“This room is a secret,” he said with a smile. “If the fine people 
who sometimes patronize me with visits thought that I actually worked 
here they'd be horrified.”: 

“Then do you actually work ?” I inquired, surprised. 

“Certainly. Having nothing otherwise to occupy my time when I 
severed myself from the works, I took to turning. I was a turner by 
trade years ago, you know.” 

I looked at him in wonderment. People had said he was eccentric, 
and this was evidently one of his eccentricities. He had secretly estab- 
lished a great workshop within that princely mansion. 

“Would you like "to see how I can work?” he asked, noticing my 
look of wonder. “ Well, watch—excuse me,” and he threw off his jacket, 
and having raised a lever which set one of the lathes at work he seated 
himself at it, selected a piece of ivory, and ree it in position. 

“ Now,” he laughed, looking towards me, “ what shall I make you? 
Ah, I know, an object useful to all you ladies i is a box for your powder- 
pufi—eh ?” 

“You seem to be fully aware of feminine mysteries, Mr. Keppel,” 


I laughed. 

“Well, you see, I was married once,” he answered. “ But in’ those 
days my-poor Mary didn’t want face-powder, bless her !” 

And at that instant his keen chisel cut deeply into the revolving 
ivory with a harsh, sawing sound that rendered further conversation 
impossible. 

I stood behind watching him. His grand old head was bent keenly 
over his work as he hollowed out the box to the desired depth, carefully 
gauged it, finished it, and quickly turned the lid until it fitted with pre- 
cision and exactness. Then he rabbed it down, polished it in several 
ways, and at last handed it to me complete, saying,— 

“ There is a little souvenir, Miss Rosselli, of your first visit to me.” 

“Thank you ever so much;” I answered, taking it and examining 
it curiously. Truly he was a skilled workman, this man whose colossal 
wealth was remarkable even among the — millionaires i in the United 
States. 

“T ask only one favor,” he said as we passed out and he locked the 
door of his workshop behind us,—“ that you will tell no one of my 
hobby—that I have returned to my own trade. For Gerald’s sake I am 
compelled to keep up an appearance, and some of his friends would 
sneer if they knew that his father still worked and earned money in 


his odd moments.” 
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“Do you earn money ?” I inquired, amazed. 

“Certainly. A firm in Bond Street, London, buy all my ivory 
work, only they are not, of course, aware that it comes from me. It 
wouldn’t do, you know. My work, you see, provides me with a little 
pocket-money. It has done so ever since I left the factory,” he added 
simply. 

“TI promise you, Mr. Keppel, that I’ll tell no one if you wish it to 
remain a secret. I had no idea that you actually sold your turnings.” 

“You don’t blame me, surely?” he said. 

“ Certainly not,” I answered. 

It seems, however, ludicrous that this multi-millionaire, with his 
great houses in New York and Pittsburg, his shooting-box in Scotland, 
his yacht, acknowledged to be one of the finest afloat, and his villa 
on the Riviera, should toil at turning in order to earn a pound or two 
a week as pocket money. 

“When I worked as a turner in England in the old days I earned 
sixteen shillings a week making butter and bread plates, wooden bowls, 
salad spoons, and such like, and I earn about the same to-day when I’ve 
paid for the ivory and the necessary things for the ‘shop,’” he ex- . 
plained. Then he added: “ You seem to think it strange, Miss Ros- 
selli. If you place yourself for a moment in my position—that of a 
man without further aim or ambition—you will not be surprised that I 
have, after nearly forty years, returned to the old trade to which I 
served my apprenticeship.” 

“T quite understand,” I responded, “and I only admire you that 
you do not, like so many other rich men, lead a life of easy indo- 
lence.” 

“T can’t do that,” he said. “It isn’t in me to be still. I must be 
at work, or I’m never happy. Only I have to be discreet for Gerald’s 
sake,” and the old millionaire smiled—rather sadly, I thought. 


VI. 
PLACES ME IN A PREDICAMENT. 

Day by day for many days we went over to Monte Carlo, why, I 
can scarcely tell. All visitors to Nice drift there as if by the natural 
law of gravitation, and we were no exceptions.” 

And as the days passed my eyes were ever watchful. Truth to 
tell, Monte Carlo had an attraction for me, not because of its pic- 
turesqueness or its play, but because I knew that in that gay, fevered 
little world there lived and moved the one man who held my future in 
his hands. . 

The papers continued to comment upon the mystery surrounding 
poor Reggie’s tragic death, yet beyond a visit from the United States 
Consul, who obtained a statement from us regarding his friends in 
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Philadelphia and took possession of certain effects found in his room, 
absolutely nothing fresh transpired. 

It was early in February, that month when Nice puts on its annual 
air of gayety in preparation for the reign of the King of Folly; when 
the streets are bright with colored decorations, great stands are erected 
in the Place Massena, and the shops of the Avenue de la Gare are ablaze 
with carnival'costumes in the two colors previously decided upon by the 
fétes committee. ie 

Poor Reggie’s brother, a doctor in Chicago, had arrived to obtain a 
personal account of the mystery, which, of course, we gave. Gerald 
also conducted him to the grave in the English Cemetery, whereon he 
laid- a beautiful wreath and gave orders for a handsome monument. 
Then, after remaining three days, he returned to Genoa and thence by 
the North German Lloyd to America. 

We became, meanwhile, frequent guests at the Villa Fabron, dining 
there often, and always being received cordially by the old millionaire. 
The secretary, Barnes, appeared to me to rule the household, for he cer- 
ainly placed himself more in evidence than his employer, and I could 
see that the relations between Gerald and this factotum of his father 
were somewhat strained. He was a round-faced man of about thirty- 
five, dark, clean-shaven, with a face that was quite boyish-looking, but 
with a pair of small eyes that I did not like. I always distrust people 
with small eyes. 

From his manner, however, I gathered that he was a shrewd, hard- 
headed man of business, and even Gerald himself had to admit that he 
fulfilled the duties of his post admirably. Of course, I came into con- 
tact with him very little. Now and then we met on the Promenade or 
in the Quai St. Jean Baptiste, and he raised his hat in passing, or he 
would encounter us at the Villa when we visited there, but beyond 
that I had not spoken with him a dozen words. 

“ He has the face of a village idiot with eyes like a Scotland Yard 
detective,” was Ulrica’s terse summary of his appearance, and it was 
an admirable description. 

On the Sunday afternoon when the first Battle of Confetti was - 
fought we went forth in our satin dominoes of mauve and old gold—the 
colors of that year—and had glorious fun pelting all and sundry with 
paper confetti or whirling serpentines among the crowd in the Avenue 
de la Gare. Those who have been in Nice during Carnival know the 
wild gayety of that Sabbath, the procession of colossal cars and gro- 
tesque figures, the ear-splitting bands, the ridiculous costumes of the 
maskers, the careless, buoyant fun, and the good humor of everybody in 
that huge cosmopolitan crowd. Gerald was with us, as well as another 
young American named Fordyce, whom we had known at home and 
who was now staying at the Métropole over at Cannes. With our sacks 
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containing the confetti slung over our shoulders and the hoods of our 
bright dominoes over our heads and wearing half-masks of black velvet, 
we mixed with the crowd the whole of that netnanans heartily partici- 
pating in the fun. 

Quite a host of people dined at the Villa — that evening, in- 
cluding several pretty English girls. 

The old millionaire headed the table, and in his breezy, open-hearted 
manner made everyone happy at once. 

After dinner we all went forth into the gardens, which were illu- 
minated everywhere with colored lights and lanterns, wandering be- 
neath the orange-trees, joking and chattering. A rather insipid young 
prig was at first my companion, but presently I found myself beside 
old Mr. Keppel, who walked at my side far down the hill until we came 
to the dark belt of olives which formed the boundary of his domain. 
Villas on the Riviera do not usually possess extensive grounds, but the 
~ Villa Fabron was an exception, for the gardens ran right down almost 
to that well-known white sea-road that leads along from Nice to the 
mouth of the Var. 

’ “How charming!” I exclaimed, as, turning back, we gazed upon 
the long terrace hung with Japanese lanterns, and the moving figures, 
smoking, taking their coffee, and chattering. 

“ Yes,” the old man laughed. “I have to be polite to them now and 
then, but after all, Miss Rosselli, they don’t come here to visit me, only 
to spend a pleasant evening. Society expects me to entertain, so I have 
to. But I confess that I never feel at home among all these folks as 
Gerald does.” 

“I fear you are becoming just a little world-weary,” I said, smiling. 

“ Becoming! Why, I was tired of it all years ago,” he answered, 
glancing at me with a serious expression in his deep-set eyes. It seemed 
as though he wished to confide in me, and yet dared not do so. 

“Why not try a change?” I suggested. “You have the Vispera 
lying at Villefranche. Why not take a trip in her up the Mediter- 
ranean ?” : 

“ Would you like to go on a cruise in her?” he asked suddenly. “ If 
you would, I should be very pleased to take you. I might invite a party 
for a run say to Naples and back.” 

“T should, of course, be delighted,” I answered enthusiastically, for 
yachting was one of my favorite pastimes, and on board such a magnifi- 
cent craft, one of the finest sidibiedl vessels afloat, life would be most 
enjoyable. 

“ Very well, I’ll see what I can arrange,” he answered, and then we 
fell to discussing other things. 

He smoked thoughtfully as he strolled beside me, his mind evidently 
much preoccupied. The stars were bright overhead, the night balmy 
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and still, and the air was heavy with the scent of flowers. It was hard 
to believe that it was actually midwinter. 


VII. 
MAINLY CONCERNS THE OWL. 

THE Carnival bal-masque at the Casino, the great event of the King 
Carnival’s reign, took place on the following Sunday night, and we 
made up a party to go to it. . There were seven of us, and we looked a 
grotesque crowd as we’assembled in the vestibule of the Grand attired 
in our fantastic garbs and wearing those mysterious masks of black 
velvet which so effectively concealed our features. Ulrica represented 
a Watteau shepherdess with wig and crook complete, while I was en bébé, 
a more simple costume surmounted by a sun-bonnet of colossal propor- 
tions. One of the women of the party was a Queen of Folly and another 
wore a striking Louis XV. dress, while Gerald represented a demon, and 
wore pins in his tail in order to prevent others pulling that dorsal 
appendage. 

I was standing aside, watching the dancers, when suddenly a tall 
man dressed in a remarkable costume representing an owl, approached, 
and bowing, said in rather good English, in a deep but not unmusical 
voice,— 

“ Might I have the pleasure of this dance with mademoiselle ?” 

I glanced at him in suspicion. He was a weird-looking creature in 
his bird dress of mauve and old gold and the strange mask with two black 
eyes peering out at me. Besides, it was not my habit to dance with 
strangers. 

“ Ah!” he laughed. “ You hesitate because we have not been intro- 
duced. Here in Nice at Carnival one introduces one’s self. Well, I 
’ have introduced myself, and now I ask you what is your opinion of my 
marvellous get-up. Don’t you think me a really fine bird?” 

“ Certainly,” I laughed. “ You’re absolutely hideous.” 

“Thanks for the compliment,” he answered pleasantly. “To un- 
mask is forbidden, or I would take off this terrible affair, for I confess 
I am half stifled. But if I’m ugly you are absolutely charming. It is a 
case of Beauty and the Bird. Aren’t my wings fetching?” 

(14 Very.” . 

“T knew you were American. Funny how we Frenchmen can always 
spot Americans.” 

“ How did you know that I was American?” I inquired. 

“ Ah! now that’s a secret,” he laughed. “ But hark! it’s a waltz. 
Come under my wing, and let’s dance. I know you’d dearly love a 
turn round. For this once throw the introduction farce to the winds 
and let me take you round. The owl is never a ferocious bird, you 


know.” 
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For a moment I hesitated, then, consenting, I whirled away among 
the dancers with my strange, unknown partner. 

“T saw you up in that box,” he said presently. “I waited for you 
to come down.” 

“Why?” With woman’s innate coquetry I felt a delight in mis- 
leading him, just as he was trying to mislead me. There was a decided 
air of adventure in that curious meeting. Besides, so many of the 
dresses were absolutely alike that now we had become separated it was 
innpossible for me to discover any of our party. The Nice dressmakers 
make dozens of Carnival dresses exactly similar, and when the wearers 
are masked it is hard to distinguish one from the other. 

“Well,” he said evasively in answer to my question, “I wanted a 


partner.” 
“‘ And so you waited for me? Surely any other would have done as 


well ?” 

“ No, that is just it.’ They wouldn’t. I wanted to dance with you.” 

The waltz had ended, and we strolled together out of the theatre 
into the great winter-garden with its bright flower-beds and graceful 
palms, a kind of huge conservatory which forms a gay promenade each 
evening in the season. . 

“T don’t see why you should entertain such a desire,” I said. “ Be- 
sides,” and I paused to gain breath for the little untruth, “I fear that 
my husband will be furious if he has noticed us.” 

“T might say the same about my wife—if I wished to import fiction 
into the romance,” he said. 

“Then you have no wife?” I suggested with a laugh. 

“ My wife is just as real as your husband,” he responded bluntly. 

-“ What do you mean ?” 

“T mean that if you really have a husband it is an extremely sur- 
prising confession.” 

“ Why surprising ?” 

“ Well, it’s true that husbands are like Somebody’s sewing-machines 
—no home being complete without one,” he laughed. “But I really 
had no idea that Mademoiselle Carmela Rosselli possessed such a useful 


commodity.” 
“ What!” I gasped, glaring at the hideous-looking Owl, “ you know 


me ?” | 

“Yes,” he responded in a deeper voice, more earnestly than before. 
“T know quite well who you are. I have come here to-night expressly 
to speak with you.”. 

I started, and stood glaring at him in wonderment. 

“T have,” he added in a low, confidential tone, “ something impor- 
tant to say to you—something most important.” 
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VIII. 
NARRATES A MYSTERIOUS INCIDENT. 


“ You are a perfect stranger, sir,” I said with considerable hauteur. 
“ Until you care to give me your name, and make known. who you are, 
I have no wish to hear this important statement of yours.” 

“No,” he answered. “I regret very much that for certain reasons 
I am unfortunately — to furnish my name. I am The Owl—that 
is sufficient.” ; 

“No, not for me. I am not in the habit of thus chattering with 
strangers at a public ball, therefore I wish you good-evening,” I said, 
and turned abruptly away. 

In an instant he was again by my side. 

“ Listen, Miss Rosselli,” he said in a deeply earnest tone. “ You 
must listen to me. I have something to tell you which closely concerns 
yourself—your future welfare.” 

“Well?” I inquired. 

“T can’t speak here, as someone may overhear. I had to exercise 
the greatest precaution in approaching you, for there are spies every- 
where, and a single blunder will be fatal.” 

“ What do you mean ?” I inquired, at once interested. The manner 
of this hideously disguised man who spoke such excellent English was 
certainly mysterious, and I could not doubt that he was in real earnest. 

“Let us walk over there and sit in that corner,” he said, indicating 
a seat half hidden in the bamboos. “If there is no one near, I will 
explain. If we are watched, then we must contrive to find some other 
place.” 

“Tn our box,” I suggested. “ We can sit at the back in the alcove 
where no one can see us.” 

“ Excellent!” he answered. “I never thought of that. But if any 
of your party return there?” 

“T can merely say that you invited me to dance, and I, in return, 
invited you there for a few moments’ rest.” 

“Then let’s go,” he said, and a few minutes later we were sitting 
far back in the shadow of the box on the second tier, high above the 
music and gay revelry. 

“Well?” I inquired eagerly when we were seated, “and why did 
you wish to see me to-night ?” 

“ First, I have knowledge—which you will not, I think, deny—that 
you loved a man in Washington, one Ernest Cameron.” 

“ Well ?” 

“ And at this moment there is a second man who, although not your 
lover, is often in your thoughts. The man’s name is Benjamin Keppel. 
Am I correct ?” 
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“T really don’t see by what right you submit me to this cross- 
examination upon affairs which are only my own,” I responded in a 
hard voice, although I was puzzled to determine the identity of this 
masked man. 

“ Marriage with a millionaire is a temptation which few women 
can resist,” he said philosophically in a voice undisturbed by my hard 
retort. “Temptations are the crises which test the strength of one’s 
character. Whether a woman stands or falls at these crises depends 
very largely on what she is before the testing comes.” 

* And, pray, what concern have you in my intentions or actions?” 
I demanded. 

“You will discover that in due time,” he continued. “I know that 
to the world you, like your companion, Ulrica Yorke, pretend to be a 
woman who prefers her freedom and has no thought of love. Yet you 
are only acting the part of the free woman. At heart you love as in- 
tensely and hate as fiercely as all the others. Is not that so?” 

“ You-speak remarkably plainly, as though you were well acquainted 
with my private affairs,” I remarked resentfully. 

“T only say what I know to be the truth,” he replied. “ You, 
Carmela Rosselli, are not heartless, like that emotionless woman who 
is your friend. The truth is that you love—you still love—Ernest 
Cameron.” 

I rose in quick indignation. 

“T refuse to hear you further, m’sieur,” I cried. “ Kindly let me 
pass.” 

His hand was on the door of the box, and he kept it there, notwith- 
standing my words. 

“No,” he said quite coolly. “You must hear me—indeed, you 
shall hear me!” 

“T have heard you,” I answered. “ You have said sufficient.” 

“T have not concluded,” he replied. “When I have done so you 
will, I think, only be anxious for me to proceed.” And he added quite 
calmly: “If you will kindly be seated so as not to attract attention I 
will go on.” 

I sank back into my seat without further effort to arrest his words. 
The adventure was most extraordinary, and certainly his grotesque ap- 
pearance held me puzzled. 

“ Here in Nice, not long ago,” he continued, “ you met a man who 
believed himself in love with you, yet a few nights later he was foully 
murdered in your sitting-room at the hotel.” 

“ Reginald Thorne,” I said quickly in a strained voice, for the mem- 
ory of that distressing event was very painful. 

“Yes, Reginald Thorne,” he repeated in a low, hoarse voice. 

“You knew him?” I asked. 

M: 
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“Yes, I knew him,” was his response in a deep, strange tone. “ It 
is to speak of him that I have sought you to-night.” 

“If you are so well aware of who I am, and of all my movements, 
you might surely have called upon me,” I remarked dubiously. 

“Ah! no. That would have been impossible; none must know that 
we have met.” 

{7 Why ree 

“ Because there are reasons—very strong reasons—why our meeting 
should be kept secret,” the voice responded, the pair of sharp black eyes 
peering forth mysteriously from the two holes in the owl’s sphinx-like 
face. “We are surrounded by spies. Here, in France, they have re- 
duced espionage to a fine art.” 

“ And yet the police have failed to discover the murderer of poor 
Mr. Thorne,” I observed. 

“They will never do that.” 

“Why not?” 

“ They will never solve the mystery without aid.” 

“ Whose aid ?” 

“ Mine.” 

“ What ?” I cried, starting quickly. “ Are you actually in possession 
of some fact that will lead to the arrest of the culprit? Tell me quickly. 
Is it really certain that he was murdered, and did not die a natural 
death ?” 

“ Ah,” he laughed. “I told you a few minutes ago that you would 
be anxious to hear my statement. Was I not correct?” 

“Of course. I had no idea that you were in possession of any fact 
or evidence regarding the crime. What do you know about it?” 

“ At present I am not at liberty to say—except that the person who 
committed the deed was no ordinary criminal.” 

“Then he was murdered, and the motive was robbery ?” 

“ That was the police theory, but I can at once assure you that they 
were entirely mistaken. Theft was not the motive.” 

“But the money was stolen from his pockets?” I said. 

“ How do you prove that? He — have secreted it somewhere 
before the attack was made upon him.” 

“T feel certain that the money was stolen,” I answered. 

“Well, you are, of course, welcome to your own opinion,” he an- 
swered carelessly. “I can only assure you that, even though the money 
was not found upon him, robbery was not the motive of the crime.” 

“ And you have come to me in order to tell me that?” I said. “ Per- 
haps you will explain further.” 

“TI come to you, Miss Rosselli, because a serious responsibility rests 
upon yourself.” 

“In what manner ?” 
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“The unfortunate young man was attracted towards you; he ac- 
companied you to Monte Carlo on the day of his death, and he was 
found dead in your sitting-room.” 

“T know,” I said. “ But why did he go there?” 

“ Because he, no doubt, wished to speak with you.” 

“At that late hour? I cannot conceive why he should want to 
speak with me. He might have come to me in the morning.” 

“No. The matter was pressing, very pressing.” 

“Then if you know its nature, as you apparently do, perhaps you 
will tell me.” 

“T can say nothing,” the deep voice responded. “I only desire to 
warn you.” | 

“To warn me!” I cried, surprised. “ Of what?” 

“ Of a danger which threatens you.” 

“A danger? Explain it.” 

“Then kindly give me your undivided attention for a moment,” 
the Owl said earnestly, at the same time peering into my eyes with that 
air of mystery which so puzzled me. “ Perhaps it will not surprise you 
to know that in this matter of the death of Reginal Thorne there are 
several interests at stake, and the most searching secret inquiries have 
been made on behalf of the young man’s friends by detectives sent from 
London and from New York. These inquiries have established one or 
two curious facts, but so far from elucidating the mystery, they have 
only tended to render it more inscrutable. As I have already said, the 
person actually responsible for the crime is no ordinary murderer, and 
notwithstanding the fact that some of the shrewdest and most ex- 
perienced detectives have been at work, they can discover nothing. You 
follow me?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“Then I will proceed further. Has it ever occurred to you that you 
might, if you so desired, become the wife of old Benjamin Keppel ?” 

“T really don’t see what that has to do with the matter under dis- 
cussion,” I said with quick indignation. 

“Then you admit that old Mr. Keppel is among your admirers ?” 

“T admit nothing,” I responded. “I see no reason why you, a per- 
fect stranger, should intrude upon my private affairs in this manner.” 

“The intrusion is for your own safety,” he answered ambigu- 
ously. . 

“ And what need I fear, pray? You spoke of some extraordinary 
warning, I believe.” 

“True, I wish to warn you,” said the man in strange disguise. “I 
came here to-night at considerable risk to do so.” 

I hesitated. Then after a few moments’ reflection I resolved upon 
making a bold shot. 
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“ Those who speak of risk are invariably in fear,” I said. “Your 
words betray that you have some connection with the crime.” 

I watched him narrowly, and saw him start perceptibly. Then I 
congratulated myself upon my shrewdness, and determined to fence 
with him further and endeavor to make him commit himself. I rather 
prided myself upon smart repartee, and many had told me that at times 
I shone as a brilliant conversationalist. 

“ Ah,” he said hastily, “I think you mistake me, Miss Rosselli. I 
am acting in your interests entirely.” 

“Tf so, then surely you may give me your name, and tell me who 
you are.” 

“T prefer to remain unknown,” he replied. 

“ Because you fear exposure.” 

“T fear no exposure,” he protested. “I came here to speak with 
you secretly to-night because had I called openly at your hotel my visit 
would have aroused suspicion, and most probably have had the effect of 
thwarting the plans of those who are endeavoring to solve the enigma.” 

“ But you give me no proof whatever of your bona-fides,” I declared. 


“ Simply because I am unable. I merely come to give you warn- 
M4 39 ; 


ing. 

“ Of what?” 

“ Of the folly of flirtation.” 

I sprang to my feet indignantly. 

“You insult me!” I cried. “I will bear it no longer. Please let 
me pass!” 

“T shall not allow you to leave here until I have finished,” he 
answered determinedly. “ You think that I am not in earnest, but I 
tell you Iam. Your whole future depends upon your acceptance of my 
suggestion.” 

“ And what is your suggestion, pray ?” 

“That you should no longer regard old Mr. Keppel as your pos- 
sible husband.” 

“T have never regarded him as such,” I responded with a con- 
temptuous laugh. “But supposing that I did—supposing that he 
offered me marriage,—what then?” 

“Then a disaster would fall upon you. It is of that disaster that 
I come here to-night to warn you,” he said, speaking quickly in a hoarse, 

thick voice. “ Recollect that you must never become his wife—never.” 
7 “Tf I did, what harm could possibly befall me?” I inquired eagerly, 
for the stranger’s prophetic words were, to say the least, curious. 

He was silent for a moment, and then said slowly,— 

“ Remember the harm that befell Reginald Thorne.” 

“ What?” I cried in alarm, “ death?” 

“Yes,” he answered solemnly, “ death.” 

Vor. LXVI.—18 
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I stood before him for a moment breathless. 

“Then, to put it plainly,” I said in an uneven voice, “I am threat- 
ened with death should I marry Benjamin Keppel.” 

“Even to become betrothed to him would be fatal,” he answered. 

“ And by whom am I thus threatened ?” 

“That is a question I cannot answer. I am here merely to warn 
you, not to give explanations.” 

“ But the person who takes such an extraordinary interest in my 
private affairs ae have some motive for this threat.” 

* Of course.” 

“ What is it?” 

“How can I tell? It is not myself who is threatening you. I have 
only given you warning.” 

“ There is a reason, then, why I should not marry Mr. Keppel ?” 

“There is even a reason why you should in future refuse to accept 
his invitations to the Villa Fabron,” my strange companion replied. 
“ You have been invited to form one of a party on board the Vispera, 
but for your personal safety I. would presume to advise you not to go.” 

“J shall certainly please myself,” I replied. “These threats will 
certainly not deter me from acting just as I think proper. If I go 
upon a cruise with Mr. Keppel and his son I shall have no fear of my 
personal safety.” 

“ Reginald Thorne was young and athletic. He had no fear. But 
he disobeyed a warning, and you know the result.” 

“Then you wish me to decline Mr. Keppel’s invitation and remain 
in Nice?” 

“T urge you for several reasons to decline his invitation, but I do 
not suggest that you should remain in Nice. I am the bearer of in- 
structions to you. If vou carry them out they will be distinctly to 
your benefit.” 

* What are they ?” 

“To-day,” he said, “is the eighteenth of February. Those who 
have your welfare at heart desire that you should, after the Riviera 
season is over, go to London, arriving there on the first of June next. 
Yow know London, of course ?” 

“Yes,” I replied. This stranger seemed vastly well informed re- 
garding my antecedents. 

“ Well, on arrival in London you will go to the Hotel Cecil and 
there receive a visitor on the following day, the second. You will then 
be given certain instructions which must be carried out.” 

“All this is very mysterious,” I remarked. “But I really have 
no nneanien - going to London. By June I shall probably be in New 
York again.” 

“T think not,” was his cold aetty. * Because when you fully con- 
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sider the whole circumstances you will keep the appointment in London 
and learn the truth.” 

“The truth regarding the death of Reginald Thorne?” I cried. 
“Cannot I learn it here?” 

“No,” he replied. “And, further,’ you will never learn it unless 
you take heed of the plain words I have spoken to-night.” 

“ You tell me that any further friendship between Mr. Keppel and 
myself is forbidden,” I exclaimed, laughing. “ Why, the whole thing is 
really too absurd! I shall, of course, just please myself, ‘as I always 
do.” 

“In that case disaster is inevitable,” he observed with a sigh. 

“You tell me that I am threatened with death if I disobey. That 
is certainly extremely comforting.” 

“You appear to regard what I have said very lightly, Miss Ros- 
selli,” said the unknown. “It would be well if you regarded your love 
for Ernest Cameron just as lightly.” 

“ He has nothing whatever to do with this matter,” I said quickly. 
“T am mistress of my own actions, and I refuse to be influenced by any 
threats uttered by a person who fears to reveal his identity.” 

“ As you will,” he replied with an impatient movement. “I am 
unknown to you, it is true, but I think I have shown an intimate knowl- 
edge of your private affairs.” 

“Tf, as you assure me, you are acting in my interests, you may 
surely tell me the truth regarding the mystery surrounding poor Regi- 
nald’s death,” I suggested. 

“That is unfortunately not within my power,” he responded. “I 
am in possession only of certain facts, and have risked much in coming 
here to-night and giving you warning.” 

“But how can my affairs affect anyone?” I queried. “ What you 
have told me is, if true, most extraordinary.” 

“Tt is true, and it is, as you say, very extraordinary. Your friend 
Mr. Thorne died mysteriously. I only hope, Miss Rosselli, that you 
will not share the same fate.” 

I paused to look at the curious figure before me. aes 

“In order to avoid doing so, then, I am to hold aloof from Mr. 
Keppel, remain in Europe until May, and then travel to London, there 
to meet some person unknown ?” ; 

“ Exactly; but there is still one thing further. I am charged to 
offer for your acceptance a small present as some little recompense for 
the trouble you must be at in waiting here in the south and in journey- 
ing to London,” and he drew from beneath his strangely grotesque 
dress a small box some four or five inches square wrapped in paper. 
This he held out to me. ; 

I did not take it. There was something uncanny about it all. 
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“Do not hesitate, or we may be observed,” he urged. “ Take it 
quickly. Do not open it until you return to your hotel,” and he thrust 
it into my hand. ; 

“Remember what I have said,” he exclaimed, rising quickly. “I 
must be gone, for I see that. suspicion is aroused in those who are 
watching. Act with prudence, and the disaster against which I have 
warned you will not occur. Above all, keep the appointment in Lon- 
don on the second of June.” 

“ But why?” 

“ Because for your own safety it is imperative,” he responded, and 
with a low bow he opened the door of the box, and the next instant I 
was alone with the little packet the stranger had given me resting in my 
hand. 


IX. 
SHOWS THE BIRD'S TALONS. 

For some little time after my mysterious companion had left I sat 
forward in the box, gazing down at the wild revelry below, and hoping 
that one or other of the party would recognize me. ~ 

So great a crowd was there, and so many dresses.exactly similar, 
that to distinguish Ulrica or Gerald, or, indeed, any of the others, 
proved absolutely impossible. They might of course be in one or other 
of the supper-rooms, and I saw from the first that there was but little 
chance of finding them. 

Leaning my elbows on the edge of the box, I gazed down upon the 
scene of reckless merriment, but my thoughts were full of the strange 
words uttered by the mysterious masker. The packet he had given me 
I had transferred to my pocket, and with pardonable curiosity I longed 
to open it and see what it contained. 

Suddenly I was brought back to a due sense of my surroundings by 
the opening of the door of the box and the entry of one of the theatre- 
attendants, who, addressing me in French, said: 

“TI beg m’zelle’s pardon, but the Direction would esteem it a favor 
if m’zelle would step down to the bureau at once.” 

“What do they want with me?” I inquired quickly with consider- 
able surprise. 

“Of that I have no knowledge, m’zelle. I was merely told to ask 
you to go there without delay.” 

Therefore, in wonder, I rose and followed the man down-stairs and 
through the crowd of revellers to the private office of the Direction, 
close to the main entrance of the Casino. 

In the room I found the Director, an elderly man with short, stiff 
gray hair, sitting at a table, while near him stood two men dressed as 


pierrots, with their masks removed. 
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When the door was closed, the Director, courteously offering me a 
seat, apologized for disturbing me, but explained that he had done so at 
the request of his two companions. 

“T may as well at once explain,” said the elder of the two in French, 
“that we desire some information which you can furnish.” 

“Of what nature?” I inquired with considerable surprise. 

“In the theatre, an hour ago, you were escorted by a masker wearing 
a dress representing an owl. You danced with him, but were afterwards 
lost in the crowd. Search was made through all the rooms for you, 
but you could not be found. Where have you been?” 

“T have been sitting in the box in conversation with the stranger.” 

“ All the time?” . 

“Yes, he took precautions against being seen.” 


“Who was he?” 
“TI have no idea,” I responded, still puzzled at the man’s demand. 


“T had better perhaps explain at once to mademoiselle that we are 
agents of police,” he said with a smile, “ and that the movements of the 
individual who met you and chatted with you so affably are of the 
greatest interest to us.” 

“Then you know who he is?” I exclaimed quickly. | 

“Yes. We have discovered that.” 

“ Who is he?” 

“Unfortunately, it is not our habit to give details of any case on 
which we are engaged until it is completed.” 

“The case in question is the murder of Mr. Thorne at the Grand 
Hotel, is it not ?” 

“ Mademoiselle guesses correctly. She was a friend of the unfor- 
tunate gentleman’s.if I mistake not?” 

“ Yes,” I replied. 

“Well,” he said in a confidential tone, while his companion, a 
slightly younger man, stood by regarding me and tugging at his mus- 
tache, “ we should esteem it a favor if you would kindly relate all that 

_has transpired this evening. When we saw him meet you we were not 
certain of his identity. His disguise was puzzling. Afterwards there 
could be no doubt, but he had then disappeared.” 

“T had thought that the police had relinquished their inquiries,” 
I said, nevertheless gratified to know that they were still on the alert. 

“Tt is when we relax our efforts slightly that we have the better 
chance of success,” the detective replied. “ Did the man give you any 
name ?” 

“No, he refused to tell me who he was.” 

“ And what was his excuse for accosting you and demanding a téte- 


i-téte ?” 
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_ “He said he wished to warn me of an impending peril. In brief, 
he told me that my life was in jeopardy.” 

“ Ah!” the man ejaculated, and exchanged a meaning glance with 
his companion. “ And his pretence was to give you warning of it. Did 
he tell you by whom your life was threatened ?” 

“No. He refused any details, but made certain suggestions as to 
the course I should pursue.” ° 

“That sounds interesting. What did he suggest ?” 

I hesitated for a few moments. Then, reflecting that the stranger 
was evidently under the observation of the police, and that the latter 
were trying to bring poor Reggie’s assassin to justice, I resolved to re- 
veal all that had passed between us. . 

Therefore I gave a brief outline of our conversation, just as I have 
written it in the foregoing pages. Both detectives on hearing my story 
seemed very puzzled. 

* You will pardon my intrusion,” exclaimed the agent of police who 
had first spoken, “but as you will see, this is a clue which must be 
thoroughly investigated. Will mademoiselle forgive me for asking 
whether there is any truth in the man’s surmise that you were about to 
become engaged to marry M’sieur Keppel ?” 

“None whatever,” I answered frankly. “I can only suppose that 
some unfounded gossip has arisen, as it so often does, and that it has 
reached his ears.” 

“Yet he threatens—or at least warns you of peril—if you should 

become the wife of this wealthy m’sieur! Ah! there seems some very 
deep motive; but what it really is we must seek to discover. When we 
have found it we shall have, I feel confident, a clue to the murderer 
of M’sieur Thorne.” 
_ “But there is still another rather curious fact,” I went on, now de- 
termined to conceal nothing. “He declared that it was necessary for 
my well-being that I should return to London, and there meet some 
person who would visit me on the second of next June.” 

“Ah! And you intend keeping that appointment, I presume.” 

“T intend to do nothing of the kind,” I replied with a laugh. “The 
affair is a very ugly one, and I have no desire whatever that my name 
should be linked further with it.” 

“Of course. I quite understand the annoyance caused to mademoi- 
selle. It is sufficient to have one’s friend murdered in that mysterious 
manner, without being pestered by mysterious individuals who mask 
themselves and prophesy. all sorts of unpleasant things if their orders 
are not obeyed. Did you promise to go to London?” 

“T said I would consider the advisability of doing so.” 

“You were diplomatic—eh?” he said with a laugh. “It is un- 
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fortunate that this fellow has slipped our fingers so cleverly—very un- 
fortunate.” 

“ But if he is known to you there will surely not be much difficulty 
in rediscovering him?” 

“Ah! that’s just the question, you see. We are not absolutely 
certain as to his identity.” Then after a slight pause he glanced at 
me and asked suddenly, “ Mademoiselle has a friend—or had a friend— 
named Cameron—a M’sieur Ernest Cameron? Is that so?” 

I think I must have blushed beneath the pieces of black velvet that 
hid my cheeks. 

“That is correct,” I stammered. “ Why?” 

“The reason is unimportant,” he answered carelessly. “The fact 
is written in the papers concerning the case, and we like always to verify 
facts in such a case as this—that’s all.” 

“ But he has no connection with the tragic affair,” I hastened to de- 
clare. “I haven’t spoken to him for nearly two years—we have been 
apart for quite that time.” 

“Of course,” said the man reassuringly. “The fact has nothing 
to do with the matter. I merely referred to it in order to gain con- 
firmation of our information. You mentioned something of a pro- 
posed yachting cruise. What did this mysterious individual say re- 
garding that?” 

“He warned me not to go on board the Vispera——” 

“The Vispera?” he interrupted. “The owner of the yacht is 
m’sieur the millionaire, is he not?” 

I responded in the affirmative. 

* And this M’sieur Keppel has invited you to go with others on a 
cruise to Naples?” 

“Yes. But how did you know that it was to Naples?” I inquired. 

“ All yachts sailing from Nice eastward go to Naples,” he answered, 
laughing. “I suppose the programme includes a run to the Greek 
islands, Constantinople, Smyrna, and Tunis—eh ?” 

“T think so, but I have not yet heard definitely.” 

“You have accepted the invitation, I take it?” 

I nodded. 

“ And that, of course, lends color to the belief that m’sieur the 
millionaire is in love with you, for it is well known that although he 
has that magnificent yacht he never goes on a pleasure cruise.” 

“T can’t help what may be thought by gossips,” I said hastily. 
“Mr. Keppel is a friend of mine—nothing further.” 

“ But this friendship has apparently caused certain apprehensions 
to arise in the minds of some persons of whom your mysterious com- 
panion was the mouthpiece—the people who threatened you with death 
should you disobey them.” 
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“Who are those people, do you imagine?” I inquired, deeply in 
earnest, for the matter seemed to grow increasingly serious. 

“ Ah!” he answered with a shrug of his shoulders. “If we knew 
that we should have no difficulty in arresting the assassin of M’sieur 
Thorne.” — 

“ Well, what do you consider my best course?” I asked, utterly be- 
wildered by the mysterious events of the evening. 

“T should advise you to keep your own counsel and leave the in- 
quiries to us,” was the detective’s rejoinder. “If this man again ap- 
proaches you, make an appointment with him later and acquaint us 
with the time and place at once.” 

“But I don’t anticipate that I shall see him again.” Then, de- 
termined to render the police agents every assistance, even though they 
had been stupidly blind to allow the stranger to escape, I drew from 
my pocket the small packet which he had given me. 

“This,” I said, “ he handed to me at the last instant, accompanied 
by a hope that I would not fail to keep the appointment in London.” 

What is it ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“ Will you permit us to open it?” he inquired, much interested. 

“ Certainly,” I responded. “I am anxious to see what it contains.” 

The detective took it and cut the string with his pocket-knife; 
then, while his subordinate and the Director of the Casino craned their 
necks to investigate, he unwrapped paper after paper until he came to 
a square jewel-case covered in dark-crimson leather. 

“ An ornament, I suppose?” exclaimed the detective. 

Then he opened the box, and from its velvet-lined depths something 
fell to the ground which caused us to utter a loud cry of surprise in 
chorus. 

The detective bent and picked it up. 

I stood dumfounded and aghast. In his hand was a bundle of 
folded French bank-notes—each for one thousand francs. 

They were the notes stolen from Reginald Thorne by his assassin. 


X. 
MAKES ONE POINT PLAIN. 

“ EXTRAORDINARY !” ejaculated the detective, whose habitual cool- 
ness seemed utterly upset by the unexpected discovery. “This adds 
an entirely new feature to the case.”. 

“ What, I wonder, could have been the inctive in giving the notes 
to mademoiselle ?” queried his companion. 

“How can we tell?” said the other. “It at least proves one thing, 
namely, that the man in the owl’s dress is the individual we suspected.” 

“Do you then believe him to be the actual assassin ?” I asked. 
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But the detectives, with the aid of the Director of the Casino, were 

busy counting the stolen notes. -There were sixty, each for one thousand 
francs. ; 
_ They examined the leather jewelry case, but found no mark upon it 
nor upon the paper wrappings. The box was such as might have once 
contained a bracelet, but the raised velvet-covered spring in the in- 
terior had been removed in order to admit of the introduction of the 
notes, which, even when folded, formed a rather large packet. 

“ They are undoubtedly those stolen from M’sieur Thorne,” the de- 
tective said. “In these circumstances it is our duty to take possession 
of them as evidence against the criminal. I shall lodge them with the 
Prefect of Police until we have completed the inquiry.” 

“Certainly,” I answered. “I have no desire to keep them in my 
possession. The history connected with them is far too gruesome. But 
whatever motive could there be in handing them to me?” 

“ Ah, that we hope to discover later,” the detective responded, care- 
fully folding them, replacing them in the case, and taking charge of the 
wrappings, which it was believed might form some clne. “ At present 
it would seem very much as though the assassin handed you the proceeds 
of his crime in order to convince you that robbery was not the motive.” 

“Then you do believe that the man in the owl’s dress was the real 
culprit?” I cried eagerly. “If so, I have actually danced to-night with 
poor Reggie’s murderer !” I gasped. | 

' “Tt is more than likely that we shall be able to establish that fact,” 
the subordinate observed in a rather uncertain tone. 

“ How unfortunate,” ejaculated his superior, “that we allowed him 
to thus slip through our fingers—and with the money actually upon 
him too!” 

“ Yes,” observed the Director of the Casino. “ You have certainly 
to-night lost an excellent opportunity, messieurs. It is curious that 
neither of you noticed mademoiselle in the box talking with this mys- 
terious individual.” 

“ That was, I think, impossible,” I remarked. “ We sat quite back 
in the small alcove.” 

“ What number was your box?” the Director asked. 

“ Fifteen.” 

“ Ah! of course,” he said quickly. “There is, I remember, a kind 
of alcove at the back. You sat in there.” 

“Well,” observed the chief detective, “no good can be done by 
remaining here longer, I suppose, so we had better endeavor to trace 
this interesting person by other means. The fact that he has given up 
the proceeds of the crime is sufficient to’ show that he means to leave 
Nice. Therefore we must lose no time,” and he glanced at his watch. 
“Ten minutes to two,” he said. Then turning to his assistant, he or- 
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dered him to drive to the station and see whether the man who had 
worn the disguise of the night-bird was among the travellers leaving 
for Marseilles at two-thirty. 

“ Remain on duty at the station until I send and relieve you,” he 
said. “There are several special trains to Cannes and Monte Carlo 
about three o’clock on account of the ball. Be careful to catch them all. 
It is my opinion that he may be going to cross the frontier at Venti- 
miglia. I'll telephone there as soon as I get down to the bureau.” 

“ Bien, m’sieur,” answered the other, and as they went out, wishing 
me good-night, I followed them, asking of the senior of the pair,— 

“Tell me, m’sieur, what is my best course of action. Do you think 
the threats are serious ?” 

“Not at all,” he answered reassuringly. “My dear mademoiselle, 
don’t distress yourself in the very least regarding what he has said. He 
has only endeavored to frighten you into rendering him assistance. Act 
just as you think proper. Your experience to-night has certainly been 
a strange one; but if I were in your place I would return to the hotel, 
sleep soundly, and forget it all until—well, until we make an arrest.” 

“ You expect to do so, then ?” 

“ We, of course, hope so. In my profession, you know, everything is 
uncertain. So much depends upon chance,” and he smiled pleasantly. 

“Then I presume you will communicate with me later as to the 
further result of your investigations ?” I suggested. 

“Most certainly. Mademoiselle shall be kept well informed of our 
operations, never fear.” 

We were at the door of the Casino, where a great crowd had assem- 
bled to watch the maskers emerging. 

“ Shall I call you a fiacre?” he asked quite gallantly. 

“No, thank you,” I responded. “Tl walk. It’s only a few steps 
to the Grand.” 

“ Ah, of course,” he laughed. “I had forgotten. Bon soir, made- 
moiselle.” 

I wished him good-night, and next second he was lost in the crowd, 
while with my mind full of my extraordinary adventure I walked along 
the Quai St. Jean Baptiste to the hotel. 

The incidents had been so strange that they seemed beyond belief. 

I found the faithful Felicita dozing, but Ulrica had not returned. 
When she entered, however, a quarter of an hour later, she was in the 
highest of spirits, declaring that she had experienced a most delightful 
time. 

‘My opinion of the Carnival ball, my dear, is that it is by far the 
jolliest function on the Riviera,” she declared. Then in the same breath 
she proceeded to give me an outline of her movements from the time we 
were lost to one another in the crowd. She had, it appeared, had supper 
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with Gerald and several friends, and the fun had been fast and furious. 
Her dress was badly torn in places, and certainly her dishevelled appear- 
ance showed that she had entered thoroughly into the boisterous merri- 
ment of the Carnival. 

“ And you?” she inquired presently. ‘“ What in the world became 
of you? We searched everywhere before supper, but couldn’t find you.” 

“TI met a rather entertaining partner,” I responded briefly. 

“ A stranger ?” 

“Yes,” and I gave her @ look by which she understood that I in- 
tended to say nothing before Felicita. 

Therefore the subject was dropped, and as I resolved to tell her of 
my adventure later, she left me for the night. 

I am seldom troubled by insomnia, but that night little sleep came 
to my eyes. 

T lay there thinking it all over. I had now not the slightest doubt 
but that the man in the owl’s dress was the actual assassin of poor 
Reggie. And I had chatted amicably with him. I had actually danced 
with him! The very thought held me horrified. 

What marvellous self-confidence the fellow had displayed; what 
cool audacity, what unwaryantable interference in my private affairs, 
and what a terrible counter-stroke he had effected in presenting me 
with the actual notes filched from the dead man’s pockets! The inci- 
dent was rendered none the less bewildering on account of the entire 
absence of motive. I lay awake reflecting upon it the whole night long. 

When we took our morning coffee together I related to Ulrica all 
that had passed. She sat, a pretty, dainty figure, in her lace-trimmed 
and beribboned robe-de-chambre, leaning her bare elbows upon the table, 
and listening open-mouthed. 

“ And the police actually allowed him to escape scot-free !”’ she cried 
indignantly. ; 

& Yes.” E . 

“The thing is monstrous. I begin to think that their failure to 
trace the murderer is because they are in league with him. Here, abroad, 
one never knows. My dear Carmela, depend upon it that in this world 
of Monte Carlo the police are bribed just as the press, the railway men, 
and porters are bribed by those rulers of the Riviera, the Administration 
of the Société des Bains de Mer de Monaco.” 

“That may be so,” I observed wonderingly. “ But the fact still 
remains that last night I danced with Reggie’s assassin.” 

“ Did he dance well ?” 

“Oh Ulrica! Don’t treat the thing humorously !” I protested. 

“T’m not humorous. The worst of Carnival balls is that they’re 
such mixed affairs. One meets millionaires and murderers, and rubs 
shoulders with the most notorious women in Europe. Your adventure, 
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however, is absolutely unique. If it got into the papers what a nice 
little story it would make, wouldn’t it?” 

“ For heaven’s sake, no!”’ I cried. 

“ Well, if you don’t want it to reach the Petit Nigois or the Eclaireur 
you'd better be pretty close about it. Poor Reggie’s murder is a 
mystery, and the public fondly delight to read anything about a mys- 
tery.” 

We discussed it for a long time, until the entrance of Felicita caused 
us to drop the subject. Yes, it was, as Ulrica had declared, an absolute 
enigma. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon, when we had both dressed ready 
to go out,—for we had accepted an invitation to go on an excursion in 
automobile up to Tourette—the waiter entered with a card, which 
Ulrica took and read. ; 

“ Oh,” she sighed, “ here’s another detective! Don’t let him keep 
us, dear. You know the Allens won’t wait for us. They said four 
o’clock sharp, opposite Vogarde’s.” 

“ But we can’t refuse to see him,” I said. 

“Of course not,” she replied, and turning to the waiter ordered 
him to show the caller up. 

“ There are two gentlemen,” he explained. 

“Then show them both up,” answered Ulrica. “ Be sharp, please, 
as we are in a hurry.” 

“Yes, madame,” responded the waiter, a young Swiss, and went 
below. 

“ T suppose they are the pair I saw last night,” I said. “ The police 
on the Continent seem always to hunt in couples. One never sees a 
single gendarme, either in France or Italy.” 

‘One goes to keep the other cheerful, I believe,” Ulrica remarked, 
and a few moments later the two callers were shown up. 

They were not the same as I had seen in the Director’s room at the 
Casino. 

_ “T regret this intrusion,” said the elder, a dark-bearded, rather 
unwholesome-looking individual with lank black hair. “I have, I be- 
lieve, the honor of addressing Mademoiselle Rosselli ?” 

“That’s me,” I responded briefly, for I did not intend them to 
cause me to lose a most enjoyable trip in that most chic of latter-day 
conveyances, an automobile. 

“We are police-agents, as you have possibly seen from my card, 
and have called merely to ask whether you can identify either of these 
photographs,” and he pulled forth two cabinet pictures from his pocket 
and handed them to me. 

One was a prison photograph of an elderly, sad-eyed convict, with 
baldish head and scraggy beard, while the other was a well-taken like- 
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ness of a foppishly dressed young man of about twenty-eight, the upward 

trend of his mustache giving him a foreign appearance. 

Both were strangers to me. I had never seen either of them in the 
flesh, at least to my knowledge, and Ulrica was also agreed that she had 

never seen any one bearing the slightest resemblance to either. 

“ Mademoiselle is absolutely certain ?” the detective asked of me. 

“ Absolutely,” I responded. 

“ Will mademoiselle have the kindness to allow her memory to go 
back for one moment to the day of the unfortunate gentleman’s death ?” 
asked the detective with an amiable air. “ At the time M’sieur Thorne 
was at the table at Monte Carlo and playing with success there were, I 
believe, many persons around him.” 

“Yes, a crowd.” 

“ And near him, almost at his elbow, you did not see this man?” he 
inquired, indicating the bearded convict. 

I shook my head. 

“T really do not recollect any face of that excited crowd,” I re- 
sponded. “ He may have been there, but I certainly did not see him.” 

“Nor did I,” chimed in Ulrica. 

“Then I much regret troubling you,” he said, bowing politely. “In 
this affair we are, as you of course know, making very searching inquiries 
on account of representations made by the Ambassador of the United 
States in Paris. We intend, if possible, to solve the mystery.” 

* And the man who accosted me at the ball last night,” I said. “Do 
you suspect him to be the original of that photograph ?” 

“ At the ball last night? I do not follow mademoiselle.” 

* But I made a statement of the whole facts to two agents of your 
department at an early hour this morning, before I left the Casino.” 

He looked puzzled, and his dark face broadened into a smile. 

“Pardon. But I think mademoiselle must be under.a misapprehen- 
sion. What occurred at the ball? Anything to arouse your suspicion ?” 

“To arouse my suspicion?” I echoed. “ Why, a man attired in the 
garb of an owl accosted me, gave me a strange warning, and actually 
placed in my hands the sixty thousand francs in notes stolen from the 
dead man !” 

“ Impossible !”” gasped the detective, amazed. “ Where are the notes? 
You should have given us information instantly.” 

“T handed the notes to two police agents who were waiting in the 
Director’s room, and to whom I made a statement of the whole affair.” 
“ What!” he cried loudly. “ You have parted with the money ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Then mademoiselle has been most cleverly tricked, for the men to 
whom you handed the proceeds of the robbery were certainly not agents 
of the police! They were impostors !” 
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XI. 
DESCRIBES A MEETING AND ITS SEQUEL. 

His words staggered me. 

“Not agents of police!” I cried, dumbfounded. “ Why, they were 
fully cognizant of every detail of the affair. It was the Director of the 
Casino who presented them.” 

“Then M’sieur the Directeur was tricked, just as you were,” he 
answered gravely. “ You say that you :.ctually received from the hands 
of some one who wore an effective disguise the sum stolen from the un- 
fortunate m’sieur? Kindly explain the whole circumstances of your 
meeting, and what passed between you.” 

“My dear Carmela,” exclaimed Ulrica, “this fresh complication 
is absolutely bewildering. You not only danced and chatted with the 
murderer, but you were the victim of a very clever plot.” 

“That is quite certain,” observed the officer. “ 'The two individuals 
to whom mademoiselle inadvertently gave the notes upon the representa- 
tion that they were agents of the police, were evidently well acquainted 
with the murderer’s intention to give up the proceeds of the robbery, and 
had watched you narrowly all through the evening. But kindly give 
us exact details.” 

In obedience to his demand, I recounted the whole story. It seemed 
to me incredible that the two men who had sent for me were bogus detec- 
tives, yet such was the actual fact, as was shown later when the Director 
of the Casino explained how they had come to him, telling him that they 
were police agents from Marseilles, and had ordered him to send for me, 
as they wished to interrogate me regarding “the affair of the Grand 
Hotel.” Such, he declared, was their air of authority that he never for 
a moment doubted that they were genuine officers of police. 

My statement held the two men absolutely speechless. I told them 
of the strange appointment in London made by the man with the owl’s 
face, of the curious warning he had given me, and of the manner in 
which he had presented me with the sum won at the tables by the mur- 
dered man. : 

“ You can give us absolutely no idea whatever of his personal appear- 
ance?” he inquired dubiously. . 

“ None whatever,” I answered. “The dress and mask were effectual 
in disguising him.” _ 

“ And the two men who falsely passed as police agents—will you 
kindly describe them?” And he took out a well-worn pocket-book and 
scribbled in it. 

I described their personal appearance as closely as I could, while on 
his part he took down my statement very carefully. 

“This is most extraordinary!” Ulrica observed, standing near me 
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in wonder. “The pair who said they were detectives were exceedingly 
clever, and are evidently aware of all that has transpired.” 

“ Marvellous!” exclaimed the man reflectively. “Only a very clever 
thief would dare to walk into the bureau of the Casino and act as they 
did.” - 

“ Have they any connection —_ the actual assassin, do you think ?” 

“‘T’m inclined to believe so,” he responded. “It was a conspiracy 
on their part to obtain possession of the money.” 

“ Of course, I gave it up in entire innocence,” I said. “I never 
dreamed that such a plot could exist.” 

“Ah, mademoiselle,” observed the detective. “In this affair we 
have evidently to deal with those who have brought crime to a fine art. 
There seems something remarkable regarding the appointment in Lon- 
don on the second of June. It seems as though it were devised to gain 
time with some secret object or another.” 

“T am absolutely bewildered,” I admitted. “ My position in this 
tragic affair is anything but enviable.” 

“ Most certainly. All this must be most annoying and distressing 
to mademoiselle. I only hope we shall be successful in tracing the real 
perpetrators of the crime.” 

“ You think there was more than one?” 

“ That is most probable,” he replied. “ At present, however, we still 
remain without any tangible clue, save that the proceeds of the crime 
have passed from one person to another through the agency of your- 
self.” 

“Their audacity was beyond comprehension!” I cried. “ It really 
seems inconceivable that I should have danced with the actual mur- 
derer, and afterwards been induced to hand over to a pair of impostors 
the money stolen from the unfortunate young man. I feel that I am to 
blame for my shortsightedness.” 

“Not at all, mademoiselle, not at all,” declared the detective with 
his suave Gallic politeness. “ With such a set of ingenious malefactors 
it is easy to commit an error and fall a victim. ws 

“ And what can be done ?” 

“ We can only continue our investigations.” 

“ But the man in the owl’s dress? ‘Tell me candidly, do you really 
believe that he was the actual murderer ?” 

“He may have been. It was evident that for some hidden reason 
he had a strong motive in passing the stolen notes into your posses- 
sion.” 

“ But why ?” 

“Ah! that is one of the mysteries which we must try and solve. 
The man was French, you say ?” 

“He spoke English admirably.” 
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“ No word of French?” 

“Not a single word. Yet he possessed an accent rather unusual.” 

“He might have been a foreigner—an Italian or German—for 
aught you know?” the detective suggested. 

“No,” I answered reflectively. “His gesture was French. I be- 
lieve that he was actually French.” 

* And the bogus police agents ?” 

“They too were French, undoubtedly. It would have been impos- 
sible to deceive the Director of the Casino, himself a Frenchman.” 

“ Mademoiselle is quite right. I will at once see M’sieur le Direc- 
teur and hear his statement. It is best,” he added, “that the matter 
should remain a profound secret. Do not mention it, either of you, 
even to your nearest friends. Publicity might very probably render 
futile all our inquiries.” 

“T understand,” I said. 

* And mademoiselle will say no word to any one about it?” 

I glanced at Ulrica inquiringly. 

“ Certainly,” she answered. “If m’sieur wishes the affair shall be 
kept secret.” 

Then, after some further discussion, the police officer thanked us, 
gave us an assurance of his most profound respect, and, accompanied 
by his silent subordinate, withdrew. 

“ After all,” I remarked when they had gone, “ it will be best, per- 
haps, to say nothing whatever to Gerald. He might mention it incau- 
tiously, and thus it might get into the papers.” 

“Yes, my dear,” answered Ulrica, “ perhaps silence is best. But 
the trick played upon you passes comprehension. I don’t like the aspect 
of affairs at all, and if it were not for the fact that we have so many 
friends here in Nice, and that it is just the centre of the season, I should 
suggest the packing of our trunks.” 

“We — leave soon,” I said, “as soon as the yachting party is 
complete. 

That same night after our trip to Tourette we accompanied the 
Allens, a middle-aged American and his wife, who lived in Paris, over 
to Monte Carlo. The Battle of Flowers had taken place there during 
the day, and that event always marks the zenith of the gaming season. 
The Rooms were crowded, and the dresses, always magnificent at 
night, were more daring than ever. Half fashionable Europe seemed 
there, including an English Royal Highness and a crowd of notables. 
One of De Lara’s operas was being played in the Casino theatre, and his 
works, being great favorites there, always attract a full house. 

The display of jewels at the tables was that night the most dazzling 
I had ever seen. Some women, mostly gay Parisiennes or arrogant 
Russians, seemed literally covered with diamonds, and as they stood 
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around one risking their louis or five-franc pieces, it seemed strange 
that with jewels of that worth upon them they should descend to play 
with such paltry stakes. But many women at Monte Carlo play merely 
because it is the correct thing so to do, and very often are careless of 
either loss or gain. 

The usual characters were there: the wizened old man with his 
capacious purse; the old hag in black cashmere and rouged face play- 
ing and winning; and, alas! the foolish young man who staked always 
in the wrong place until he had flung away his last louis. In all the 
world there is no stranger panorama of life than that presented at ten 
o’clock at night at the tables of Monte Carlo. It is unique, indescribable 
—appalling. 

Temptation is spread before the unwary in all its forms, until the 
fevered atmosphere of gold and avarice throbs with evil, becomes nau- 
seous, and one longs for a breath of the fresh night air and a refreshing 
drink to take the bad taste out of one’s mouth. ; 

I played, merely because Ulrica and Dolly Allen played. I think 
I won three or four louis, but am not certain of the amount. You ask 
why? 

Because seated at the table exactly opposite to where I stood un- 
noticed among the crowd was Ernest Cameron. 

At his side was the inevitable red and black card whereon he regis- 
tered each number as it came up; before him were several little piles 
of louis and a few notes; while behincl him, leaning now and then over 
his chair and whispering, was that woman! 

At frequent intervals he played, generally upon the dozens, and even 
then rather uncertainly. But he often lost. Once or twice he played 
with fairly large stakes upon a chance that appeared practically cer- 
tain; but he had no luck, and the croupier raked them in. 

For fully a dozen times he staked two louis on the last twelve num- 
bers, but with that perversity which sometimes seems to seize the rou- 
lette-ball, the numbers came up between 1 and 24. . 

Suddenly the tow-haired woman who had replaced me in his affec- 
tions leaned over and said in a voice quite audible to me,— 

“ Put the maximum on number 6!” 

With blind obedience he counted out the sum sufficient to win the 
maximum of six thousand francs, and pushed it upon the number she 
had named. 

“ Rien ne va plus!” cried the croupier next instant, and there, sure 
enough, I saw the ball drop into the number the witch had prophesied. 

The croupier counted the stake quickly, and pushed with his rake © 
towards the fortunate player notes for six thousand francs, folded in 
half, with the simple words,— 

En plein ?” 

Vor. LXVI.—14 
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“Enough!” cried the woman, prompting him. “Play no more to- 
night.” 

He sighed, and with a strange, preoccupied air, gathered up his 
coin, notes, and other belongings, while a. player tossed over a five-franc 
piece to “ mark” his place, or, in other words, to secure his chair when he 
vacated it. Then, still obedient to her, he rose with a faint smile upon 
his lips. 

As he did so, he raised his eyes, and they fell full upon mine, for I 
was standing there watching him. 

Our gaze met suddenly. Next instant, however, the light died out 
from his countenance, and he stood glaring at me as though I were an 
apparition. His mouth was slightly opened, his hand trembled, his 
brows contracted, and his face grew ashen. 

His attitude was as though he were cowed by my presence. He re- 
membered our last meeting. | 

In a moment, however, he recovered his self-possession, turned his 
back upon me, and strolled away beside that woman who had usurped 
my place. 


XII. 
CARRIES ME ON BOARD THE VISPERA. 


I stoop gazing after him as he strode down the great room with 
its bejewelled, excited crowd, where the chevalier d’industrie and the 
declassé woman jostled with the pickpocket, the professional thief, and 
the men who gamble at Aix, Ostend, Namur, or Spa as the seasons come 
and go, that strange assembly of courteous Italians, bearded Russians, 
well-groomed Englishmen, and women painted, powdered, and per- 
fumed; those reckless beings qui péchent 4 froid, who sin not through 
the senses but through indifference. 

I held my breath; my heart beat sc violently that I could hear it 
above the babel of voices about me. I suffered the most acute agony. 
Of late I had been always thinking of him—asleep, dreaming—always 
dreaming of him. Always the same pang of regret was within my heart, 
regret that I had allowed him to go away without a word, without telling 
him how madly, despairingly, I loved him. 

Life without him was a hopeless blank, yet it was all through my 
vanity, my wretched pride, my invincible self-love. I was now careless, 
indifferent, inconsequential, my only thought being of him. His cold- 
ness, his disdain, was killing me. Yes, when his eyes had met mine in 
surprise, they were strange, Sphinx-like, and mysterious. 

Yet at that moment I did not care what he might say to me. I only 
wished to hear him speaking to me: to hear the sound of his voice and 
to know that he cared enough for me to treat me as a human being. 

Ah, I trembled when I realized how madly I loved him, and how 
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fierce was my hatred of that woman who issued her orders and whom he 
obeyed. 

I turned away with the Allens, while Ulrica cried delightedly that 
she had won on 16, her favorite number. But I did not answer. My 
heart had grown sick, and I went forth into the bright night air and 
down the steps towards the “ ascenseurs.” 

I returned to Nice with a feeling that for me, now that Ernest 
had drifted from me to become a placid gambler and was indifferent, 
life had no further charm. The recollection of the days that followed 
can never be torn from my memory, my brain, my soul. I smiled, 
though I was wearing out my heart; I laughed even though bitter tears 
were ready to start to my eyes, and I made pretence of being interested 
in things to which I was at heart supremely indifferent. 

That night as we drove from the station to the hotel Ulrica acciden- 
tally touched my hand. 

“ How cold you are, dear!” she cried in surprise. 

“ Yes,” I answered, shivering. 

I was cold; it was the truth. At thought of the man who had for- 
saken me an icy chill had struck my heart—the chill of unsatisfied love, 
of desolation, of blank, unutterable despair. 

In due course our yachting gowns came home from the dressmaker’s, 
—accompanied by terrifying bills, of course,—and a few days later we 
sailed out of Villefranche harbor on board the Vispera. The party was 
a well-chosen one, consisting mostly of youngish people, several of whom 
we knew quite well, and ere the second day was over we had all settled 
down to the usual routine of life on board a yacht.. There was no sensa- 
tion of being cramped up, but, on the contrary, the decks were broad 
and spacious, and the cabins perfect nests of luxury. 

Our plans had been slightly altered, for as the majority of the 
guests had never been to Algiers it was resolved to make a run over there 
and then coast along. Algeria and Tunis and so on to Alexandria. 
From the first moment that we went on board all was gay, all luxu- 
rious, for were we not the guests of a man who, although absurdly eco- 
nomical himself, was always lavish when he entertained? Everyone 
was loud in praise of the magnificent appointments of the vessel, and 
dinner, at which its owner presided, was a merry function. 

I was placed next Lord Eldersfield, a pleasant, middle-aged, gray- 
eyed man, who had recently left the army on succeeding to the title. 
He was, I found, quite an entertaining companion, full of droll stories 
and clever witticisms; indeed, he shone at once as the conversationalist 
of the table. 

The days passed gayly, and were it not for constant thoughts of 
that man who had loved me and forgotten I should have enjoyed myself. 

Save for one day of mistral the trip across the Mediterranean proved 
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delightful, and for six days we remained in the white old City of the 
' Corsairs, where we went on excursions and had a most pleasant time. 

As for Ulrica, she entered thoroughly into the spirit of the thing, 
as she always did, and with Gerald usually as her escort went hither 
and thither with her true tourist habit of poking about everywhere, 
regardless of contagious diseases or the extensive variety of bad smells 
which invariably exists in an Oriental town. Although each day the 
party went ashore and enjoyed themselves, old Mr. Keppel never accom- 
panied them. He knew the place, he said, and he had some business 
affairs to attend to in the deck-house which he kept sacred to himself. 
Therefore he was excused. 

“No, Miss Rosselli,” he had explained to me in confidence. “I’m 
no sight-seer. If my guests enjoy seeing a few of the towns on the 
Mediterranean I am quite contented, but I prefer to remain quiet here 
rather than driving about in brakes and revisiting places that I have 
visited long ago.” 

“ Certainly,” I said, “you are under no obligation to these people. 
They accept your kind hospitality, and the least they can do is to allow 
you to remain in peace when you wish.” 

“Yes,” he sighed. “TI leave them in Gerald’s charge. He knows 
how to look after them.” 

And his face seemed sad and anxious, as though he were utterly 
forlorn. 

Indeed, after a week at sea we saw but little of him. He lunched 
and dined with us in the saloon each day, but never joined our musical 
parties after dinner, and seldom, if ever, entered the smoking-room. 
All knew him to be eccentric, therefore this apparent disregard for our 
presence was looked upon as one of his peculiar habits. Upon Gerald 
devolved the duty of acting as entertainer, and assisted by Ulrica, my- 
self, and old Miss Keppel he endeavored to make every one happy and 
comfortable. Fortunately, the ubiquitous Barnes had by Gerald’s 
urgent desire been left behind at the Villa Fabron. 

We had already been five weeks cruising—and five weeks in the 
Mediterranean in spring are delightful—when one night an incident 
occurred which was both mysterious and disconcerting. We were on 
our way from Constantinople, and in the first dog-watch had sighted 
one of the rocky headlands of Corsica. That evening dinner had been 


followed by an impromptu dance which had proved a most successful _ 


affair. The men were mostly dancers, except Lord Stoneborough, who 
was inclined to obesity; and with the piano and a couple of violins 
played by a pair of rather insipid sisters the dance was quite a jolly 
one. We even persuaded old Mr. Keppel to dance, and although his was 
not a very graceful terpsichorean feat, nevertheless his participation in 
our fun put every one in an exceedingly good humor. 
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Of course, the time had not passed without the usual gossip and 
tittle-tattle which are inseparable from a yachting cruise. On board . 
a yacht people become quickly inventive, and the most astounding 
fictions about one’s neighbors are whispered behind fans and books. I 
had heard whispers regarding Ulrica and Gerald Keppel. Rumor had 
it that the old gentleman had actually given his consent to their mar- 
riage, and as soon as they returned to America the engagement would 
be announced. S 

Certain of the guests, with an air of extreme confidence, took me 
aside and questioned me regarding it, but I merely responded that I 
knew nothing and greatly doubted the accuracy of the rumor. More 
than once that evening I had been asked whether it were true, and so 
persistent seemed the rumor that I took Ulrica into my cabin and 
asked her point-blank. 

“ My dear,” she cried, “ have you really taken leave of your senses? 
How absurd! .Of course there’s nothing whatever between myself and 
Gerald. He is amusing, that’s all.” 

“You might do worse than marry him,” I laughed. “ Remember, 
you’ve known him a long time—four years, isn’t it?” 

“Marry him! Never! Go and tell those prying persons, whoever 
they are, that when I’m engaged I’ll put a paragraph i in the papers all 
in good time.” 

“ But don’t you think, Ulrica,” I suggested—“ don’t you think that 
if such is the case Gerald is rather too much in your society ?” 

“T can’t help him hanging around me, poor boy,” she laughed. “TI 
can’t be rude to him.” 

That night I turned and turned in my narrow berth, but condi not 
sleep. The atmosphere seemed stifling in spite of the ventilators, and 
I dare not open the port-hole, fearing a sudden douche, for a wind had 
sprung up and we were rolling heavily. The jingle of the glasses on 
the toilet-stand, the vibration, the throbbing of the machinery, the 
tramping of the sailors overhead, the roar of the funnels, all rendered 
sleep utterly impossible. 

At last, however, I could stand it no longer, and, rising, I dressed, 
putting on a big driving-coat, with a thick shawl about my head, and 
went up on deck. The fresh air might perhaps do me good, I thought. 
At any rate, it was a remedy worth trying. 

The night, so brilliant a couple of hours before, had become dark 
and stormy, the wind was so boisterous that I walked with difficulty, 
and the fact that the awnings had been reefed showed that Davis, the 
skipper, anticipated a squall. 

The deck was deserted. Only on the bridge could I see, above the 
strip of sheltering canvas, two shadowy figures in oilskins keeping 
watch ahead. Save for those heads I was utterly alone. On my way 
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towards the stern I passed the small deck-house which old Mr. Keppel - 
reserved as his own den. The green-silk blinds were always drawn 
across the port-holes and the door always remained locked. No one 
ever entered there, although many had been the speculations regarding 
the private cabin when we had first sailed. 

The millionaire himself had, however, given an sastinialiets one 
day at luncheon. 

“T always reserve, both in my houses and here on board the Vispera, 
one room as my own. [I hope all of you will excuse me this. As you 
know, I have a good many affairs to attend to, and I hate to have my 
papers thrown into disorder.” 

Personally, I suspected him of having a lathe there and of pursuing 
his hobby of ivory-turning, but the majority of the guests accepted his 
explanation that this deck-house was his study, and that he did not 
wish them to pry there. 

More than once Ulrica had expressed to me wonder regarding the 
reason the cabin remained always closed and its curtains always drawn. 
Every woman dearly loves a mystery, and, like myself, Ulrica, when 
she discovered anything suspicious, never rested until she had formed 
some theory or other. ' 

She had one day mentioned the fact to Gerald, who in my presence 
had given what appeared to me the true explanation. 

“ It’s merely one of the guv’nor’s eccentricities. The fact is that on 
the outward voyage from New York he bought some antique Moorish 
furniture and ivory carving in Tangier and has it stored in there until 
we return. I’ve seen it myself—beautiful things. He says he intends 
to sell them at a profit to a dealer in London,” whereat we laughed. 

Knowing how the old gentleman practised economy sometimes, I 
had accepted this as the truth. 

But as, gripping the rail to prevent being thrown down by the roll- 
ing of the ship, I passed along the side of the deck-house I was sur- 
prised to see a light within. The curtains of green silk were still drawn, 
but the light could, nevertheless, be seen through them, and it seemed 
to me strange that any one should-be there at that hour of the night. 
I placed my face close to the screwed-down port-hole, but the curtain 
had been so well drawn that it was impossible to see within. Then, 
moving quietly, I examined the other three round, brass-bound win- 
dows, but all were as closely curtained as the first. 

I fancied I heard voices as I stood there and tried to distinguish. 
the words, but the roar of the funnels and howling of the wind drowned 
every other sound. 

What if my host caught me prying? His private affairs were surely 
no business of mine, therefore I was about to turn away, when suddenly 
I experienced an extraordinary desire to peep inside that forbidden 
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chamber. I walked around it again stealthily, for fortunately 1 was in 
thin slippers. 

While standing there in hesitation I noticed that upon the low roof 
was a small ventilator which had been raised to admit air. What if I 
could get a peep down there? It was an adventurous climb for a 
woman hampered by skirts as I was; but I searched for means to 
mount, and found them in a low iron staple to which some cords of the 
rigging were attached and a brass rail which afforded rather insecure 
foothold. After some effort I succeeded in scrambling’ to the top, but 
not before I found myself beneath the eye of the officer on the bridge. 
Fortunately I was behind him, but if he had occasion to turn towards 
the stern he must discover me. 

Having risked so much, however, I was determined to make fur- 
ther endeavors, and leaning across the small roof I placed my face close 
to-the open ventilator and peered down into the locked cabin. 

Next second I drew back with a start, holding my breath. A loud 
exclamation of dismay escaped me, but the sound was swallowed up 
in the noises of the boisterous night. 

The sight I. witnessed below me in that small deck-house held me 
rigid as one petrified. — 


XIII. 
DISCLOSES A MILLIONAIRE’S SECRET. 


So heavily was the yacht rolling that I was compelled to hold firmly, 
lest I should lose my balance and roll down upon the deck. 

My foothold was insecure, and the sight which presented itself as 
I peered within was so unexpected and startling, that in the excitement 
of the moment I loosened my grip and narrowly escaped being pitched 
down headlong. From my position I unfortunately could not obtain 
a view of the entire interior, the ventilator being open only a couple 
of inches, but what I saw was sufficient to unnerve any woman. 

The cabin was brilliantly lit by electricity, but the walls, instead of 
being panelled in satinwood, as were most of the others, were decorated 
in a manner more rich and magnificent than in any other part of the 
vessel. They were of gilt, with white ornamentation in curious Ara- 
besques, while upon the floor was a thick Turkey carpet with a white 
ground and pattern of turquoise blue. The effect was bright and 
glaring, and at the first moment it occurred to me that the place was 
really a ladies’ boudoir. There was another %ft, it was true, but this 
one had evidently been intended as a lounge for female guests. As I 
looked down old Benjamin Keppel himself passed into that part of the 
cabin within the zone of my vision. His hat was off, displaying his 
scanty gray hair, and as he turned I caught a glimpse of his face. His 
countenance, usually so kind and tranquil, was distorted by abject 
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fear; his teeth were set, his cheeks hard and bloodless. Both anger 
and alarm were depicted upon his rugged countenance. His appear- 
ance was mysterious, to say the least, but it was a further object I 
saw within that place which held me in speechless wonderment. 

Beside where he stood, lying in a heap at his feet, was a dark- 
haired, handsome woman of mature age in a white serge robe—a 
stranger. . 

The old millionaire, with sudden movement, flung himself upon 
his knees and touched her face caressingly. Next instant he drew back 
his hand. 

“Dead!” he gasped, in the thick voice of a man grief-stricken. 
“Dead! And she did not know—she did not know! It is murder!” 
he gasped in a terrified whisper—* murder !” 

The wind howled about me weirdly, tearing at my clothes as though 
it would hurl me beyond into the raging sea, while the yacht, steaming 
on, rose and plunged, shipping huge seas each time her bows met the 
angry waves. 

For some moments the strange old man bent over the woman in 
silence. I was puzzled to discover her identity. Why had she been 
kept prisoner in that gilded cabin during the cruise? Why had we 
remained in total ignorance of her presence? I alone knew our host’s 
secret. We had a dead woman on board. 

Keppel touched the woman again, placing his hand upon her face. 
When he withdrew it I saw that blood was upon it. . He looked at it 
and, shuddering, wiped it off upon his handkerchief. 

At the same instant a voice, that of a man, sounded from the oppo- 
site side of the cabin, saying: 

“ Don’t you see that that ventilator is open up above? Shut it, or 
somebody may see us. They can see down here from the bridge.” 

“ Think of her,” the old man exclaimed in a low voice, “ not of us.” 

“Of her? Why should I?” inquired the gruff voice of the unseen. 
“ You’ve killed her, and must take the consequences.” 

“1?” gasped the old man, staggering unevenly to his feet, and 
placing both hands to his eyes as though to shut out from view that 
hideous evidence of his crime. “ Yes,” he cried in an awe-stricken 
tone, “she is dead !” 

“ And a good job too,” responded the man unseen in a hard, pitiless 
tone. ; 

“No,” cried Keppel angrily. “At least respect her memory. Re- 
member who she was.” 

“T shall remember nothing of this night’s work,” the other re- 
sponded. “TI leave all memories of it as a legacy to you.” 

“You coward!” cried Keppel, turning upon the speaker, his eyes 
flashing. “TI have endeavored to assist you, and this is your gratitude.” 
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“ Assist me?” sneered his companion. “ Pretty assistance it’s been! 
I tell you what it is, Benjamin Keppel, you’re in a very tight place just 
now. You killed that—that woman there, and you know what the 
penalty is for murder.” 

“TI know,” wailed the white-faced, desperate man. 

“Well, now, if I might be permitted to advise, I’d make a clear 
sweep of the whole affair,” said the man. 

“What do you mean?” “ 

“Simply this: we can’t keep the body very long in this cabin with- 
out it being discovered. And when it is found—well, it will be all up 
with both of us. Of that there’s but little doubt. I suggest this: Let 
us make at once for one of the Italian ports, say Leghorn, where you 
will land to transact some important business, and I’ll land also. Then 
the Vispera will sail for Naples, to which port you will go by rail to 
rejoin her. On the way, however, the vessel disappears—eh ?” 

“ Disappears—how? I don’t understand.” 

“Ts blown up.” 

“ Blown up!” he cried. “ And how about the guests?” 

“ Guests be hanged.” 

“ But there are eleven of them, besides the crew.” 

“Never mind them. There are the boats, and no doubt they’ll all 
take care of themselves. Fools if they don’t.” 

“TI should feel that I’d murdered them all,” the old man responded. 

“In this affair we must save ourselves,” declared the unseen man 
very firmly. “There has been a—well, we'll call it an ugly occurrence 
to-night—and it behooves us to get clear out of it. If the Vispera goes 
down the body will go down with it, and the sea will hide our secret.” 

“ But I cannot imperil the lives of all in that manner. Besides, by 
what means do you suggest destroying the ship?” 

“Perfectly simple. Just give orders to Davis in the morning to put 
in at Leghorn with all possible speed, and leave the rest to me. I'll 
guarantee that the Vispera will never reach Naples.” Then he added: 
“ But just shut that infernal ventilator; I don’t like it being open.” 

Old Keppel, staggering, reached the cord, and in obedience to his 
companion’s wish closed the narrow opening with a sudden bang. The 
woodwork narrowly escaped coming into contact with my face, and for 
some moments I remained there, clutching at my unstable supports 
and being rudely buffeted by the gale. , 

At any moment I might be discovered, therefore after some diffi- 
culty I succeeded in lowering myself again to the deck and making my 
way back to my own cabin. 

I had been soaked to the skin by the rain and spray, but, still in 
my wet things, I sat pondering over the mysterious crime I had dis- 


covered. 
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Who was that unseen man? Whoever he was he held old Benjamin 
Keppel in his power, and to his diabolical plot would be due the destruc- 
tion of the Vispera and perhaps the loss of every soul on board. 

He had suggested an explosion. He no doubt intended to place on 
board some infernal contrivance which, after the lapse of a certain 
number of hours, would explode and blow the bottom out of the yacht. 
Whoever that man was he was a crafty villain. Providentially, however, 
I had been led to the discovery of the scheme, and I did not mean that 
the lives of my fellow-guests or of the crew should be sacrificed in order 
to conceal a crime. 

A vision of that white, dead face recurred to me. It was the face 
of a woman who had once been very handsome, but to my remembrance 
I had never seen it before. The mystery of the woman’s concealment 
there was altogether extraordinary. Yet it scarcely seemed possible 
that she should have remained in hiding so long without a soul on 
board save Keppel being aware of her presence. She had been fed, 
of course, and most probably the steward knew of her presence in that 
gilded deck-house. But she was dead—murdered by the inoffensive 
old gentleman who was the very last person in the world I should have 
suspected of having taken human life. 

And why had he stroked her dead face so caressingly? Who, indeed, 
was she? 

My wet clothes clung to me cold and clammily, therefore I ex- 
changed them for a warm wrap, and entering my berth tried to rest. 
Sleep was, however, impossible in that doomed ship amid the wild roar- 
ing of the tempest and the thunder of the waves breaking over the deck 
above. Once it occurred to me to go straight to Ulrica and tell her all 
I had seen and heard, but on reflection I resolved to keep my own coun- 
sel and narrowly watch the course of events. 

The mystery of the hidden man’s identity grew upon me, until I 
suddenly resolved to make a further endeavor to discover him. The voice 
was deep and low, but the roaring of the wind and hissing of escaping 
steam had prevented me hearing it sufficiently clearly to recognize 
whether it was that of one of our fellow-guests. I slipped on a mackin- 
tosh, and returning to the deck crept towards the cabin wherein reposed 
the remains of the mysterious woman in white serge. But soon I saw 
that the light had been switched off. All was in darkness. The guilty 
pair had gone below to their own berths. Through the whole night the 
storm continued, but the morning broke brightly and the tempest, as 
is so frequent in the Mediterranean, was succeeded by a dead calm, so 
that when we sat down to breakfast we were steaming in comparatively 
smooth water. 

“ Have you heard ?” said Ulrica across to me after we had been ex- 
changing our sleepless experiences. “ Mr. Keppel has altered our course. 
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He has some pressing business to attend to, so we are going into Leg- 
horn.” 

“Leghorn!” exclaimed Lord Eldersfield at my elbow. “ Horrid 
place! I was there once. Narrow streets, dirty people, primitive sani- 
tation, and a sorry attempt at a promenade.” 

“ Well, we don’t stay there long, that’s one comfort,” said Ulrica. 
“Mr. Keppel is going to land, and he’ll rejoin us at Naples.” 

I looked down the table and saw that the face of the old millionaire 
was pale, without its usual composure. He was pretending to be busily 
occupied with his porridge. 

“ Are we going on straight to Naples, Keppel?” ‘inquired Elders- 
field. 

“ Certainly,” answered our host. “I much regret that I’m com- 
pelled to take you all out of our original course, but I must exchange 
some telegrams with my agent in New York. We shall be in Leghorn 
to-night, and if you are all agreed you may sail again at once.” 

“T’d like to see Leghorn,” declared Ulrica. “People who go to 
Italy always leave it out of their itinerary. I’ve heard that it is quite 
charming in many ways. All the better-class Italians from Florence 
and Rome go there for the bathing in summer.” 

“ Which I fear isn’t much of a recommendation,” observed: his Lord- 
ship, who was, I believe, Ulrica’s pet aversion. 

“The bathing itself is declared by all the guide-books to be the best 
in Europe,” she answered. 

“ And the heat and mosquitoes in summer greater than in any other 
place on the Continent of Europe. Its-imports are rags from Constan- 
tinople and codfish from Newfoundland. No wonder its effluvias are 
not all roses.” 

” Perhaps so. Of course, if you know the place you are welcome to 
your own opinion. I don’t know it.” 

“ When you do, Miss Yorke, you’ll share my opinion; of that I feel 
certain,” he laughed, and then continued his meal. 

The question was shortly afterwards decided by popular vote whether 
the Vispera should remain in Leghorn or not. To the majority of 
guests, Leghorn was supposed to be merely a dirty sea-port, and al- 
though I, who knew the place well, tried to impress upon them that 
it possessed many charms not to be found in other Italian towns, it 
was decided that the yacht should only remain there a day, and then 
go straight on to Naples. 

This decision was disconcerting. I had to prevent the trip south- 
ward, and the problem of how to do so without arousing suspicion was 
an extremely difficult-one to solve. If the vessel sailed from Leghorn, 
then she was doomed, with every soul on board. 
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XIV. 
IN WHICH I MAKE A RESOLVE. 

Tue great broad plain which lies between marble-built old Pisa and 
the sea was flooded by the golden Italian sunset, and the background | 
of the serrated Apennines loomed a dark purple in the distance as we 
approached the long breakwater which protects Leghorn from the sea. 

Leaning over the rail, I gazed upon the white, sun-blanched Tuscan 
town, and recognized the gay Passeggio with its avenue of dusty tama- 
risks, its long rows of high white houses with their green persiennes, 
and Pancaldi’s and the other baths, built out upon the rocks into the 
sea. Years ago, when at the convent, we had gone there each summer, 
a dozen or so girls at a time, under the kindly care of Suor Angelica, 
to obtain fresh air and escape for a fortnight or so the intolerable heat 
of July in the Lily City. 

Yes, as I stood there on the deck of the Vispera approaching the 
old sun-whitened Tuscan port many were the recollections of those 
long-past careless days which crowded upon me, days before I had 
known how weary was the world, or how fraught with bitterness was 
woman’s love. 

Already the light was shining yellow in the high, square old light- 
house, although the sun ‘iad not altogether disappeared. Half-a-dozen. 
fine cruisers of the British Mediterranean Squadron were lying at 
anchor in line, and we passed several boats full of sun-tanned liberty 
men on their way to the shore for an evening promenade, for the 
British man-o’-warsman is always a welcome guest in Leghorn. At 
last, when within a quarter of a mile of the breakwater, I heard old Mr. 
Keppel, who stood close to me, speaking to the captain. 

“T shall send a couple of packets on board in the morning, and also 
a box, Davis. Put the latter below in a safe place. Lock it up some- 
where.” 

“Very well, sir,” answered the man, in his smart uniform, leaning 
over the rail of the bridge. “ And we sail for Naples after the things 
are on board ?” 

“Yes. And wait there for me.’ 

“ Very well, sir.” And then he turned to give some directions to the 
helmsman. 

The situation was becoming desperate. How was I to act? At 
least I should now ascertain who had been the old man’s companion in 
she deck-cabin on the previous night, for they would no doubt go ashore 
together. 

Old Mr. Keppel was standing near me, speaking again to the cap- 
tain, giving him certain orders, when Gerald, spruce as usual in blue 
serge, came up and, leaning at my side, said: 
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“ Ulrica says you know Leghorn quite well. You must be our guide. 
We're all going ashore after dinner. What is there to amuse one in 
the evening?” | 

“The gay season hasn’t commenced yet,” I responded. “ But there 
is opera at the Goldoni always. One pays only a dollar for a box to 
seat six.” 

“Impossible,” he laughed incredulously. “I shouldn’t care to sit 
out music at that price.” 

“ Ah, there I must differ,” I replied. “It is as good as any you'll 
find in Italy. Remember, here is the home of opera. Why, the Livor- 
nesi love music so intensely that it is no unusual occurrence for a poor 
family to make shift with a piece of bread and an onion for dinner in 
order to pay the fifty centesimi ingresso to the opera. Mascagni is 
Livornese, and Puccini, who composed ‘La Boheme,’ was also born 
close here. No. In ‘cara Livorno,’ as the Tuscan loves to call it, one 
can hear the best opera for ten cents.” 

“ Different to our prices in America.” 

“ And our music, unfortunately, is not so good,” I said. 

“ Shall we go to this delightfully inexpensive opera to-night? ‘It 
would certainly be an experience.” 

“T fear I shall not,” I answered. “I am not feeling very well.” 

“T’m extremely sorry,” he said with quick apprehension. “Is 
there anything I can get you?” 

“No, nothing, thank you,” I answered. “ A little faintness, that’s 
all.” 

We had already anchored just inside the breakwater; and a boat had 
been lowered. Four of the crew were in it, ready to take their owner 
ashore. 

“ Good-by—good-by, all!” I heard old Benjamin Keppel saying in 
his hearty manner, and, turning, met him face to face. 

“ Good-by, Miss Rosselli!” he shouted to me, laughing as he raised 
his cap. “TI shall be back with you at Naples.” 

I gripped the rail and acknowledged the salute of the man who was 
leaving the vessel he had doomed to destruction. 

All the guests were on deck, and many were the good wishes sent 
after him as he sprang into the boat and the men pulled off towards 
the port. Then a few moments later the bell rang for dinner and all 
descended to the saloon, eager to get the meal over and go ashore. 

On the way down Ulrica took me aside, saying: 

“ Gerald has told me you are ill, my dear. I’ve noticed how pale 
and unlike yourself you’ve been all day. What’s the matter?—+tell 
me.” 

“T—TI can’t. At least not now,” I managed to stammer, and at once 
escaped her. 
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I wanted to be alone to think. Keppel had gone ashore alone. His 
companion of the previous night, the man to whom the conception of 
that diabolical plot was due, was still on board. But who was he? 

I ate nothing, but was in the first boat that went ashore. I had 
excused myself from making one of the party at the opera, after giving 
all necessary directions, and on pretence of going to a chemist’s to 
make a purchase I separated myself from Ulrica, Gerald, and Lord 
Stoneborough in the Via Grande, the principal thoroughfare. 

How next to act I knew not. Keppel had expressed his intention of 
sending a box on board, and there could be no doubt that it would con- 
tain some explosive destined to send the Vispera to the bottom. At all 
hazards the yacht must not sail. Yet how was it possible that I could 
prevent it without making a full statement of what I had overheard? 

I entered the pharmacy and purchased the first article that came 
into my mind. Then, returning into the street, I wandered on, plunged 
in my own distracting thoughts. 

The mysterious assassination of poor Reggie and the curious events 
which followed, coupled with this startling discovery I had made on the 
previous night, had completely unnerved me. As I tried to reflect 
calmly and logically, I came to the conclusion that it was eminently 
necessary to ascertain the identity of the man who held the Steel King 
beneath his thrall—the man who had suggested the blowing up of the 
yacht. This man intended, without a doubt, to leave the vessel under 
cover of night, or if he were actually one of the guests he could, of 
course, easily excuse himself and leave the others, as I had done. 

I entered the Hotel Giappone, where I had once stayed with some 
friends after leaving the convent, and after succeeding in changing 
some money, went forth again among the chattering crowd, when sud- 
denly it occurred to me that if our host intended to leave Leghorn he 
must leave by train. Therefore I entered a tram and alighted at the 
station. Several trains had, I ascertained, left for Pisa in connection 
with the main line from Genoa to Rome since Keppel had landed. Per- 
haps, therefore, he had already left. 

The great platform was dimly lit and deserted, for no train would 
depart, they told me, for another hour. It was the mail, and ran to 
Pisa to catch the night express to the French frontier at Modane. 

Should I remain and watch? 

The idea occurred to me that if the unseen individual who had been 
present in the deck-house intended to come ashore he would certainly 
meet Keppel somewhere, where the explosive would be prepared and 
packed in the box ready to be sent on board early in the morning. 
Most probably the pair would contrive to catch this, the last train 
from Leghorn. So I resolved to remain. 

The time dragged on. The short train was backed into the dation, 
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but no passenger appeared. A controller inquired if I intended to go 
to Pisa, but I replied in the negative. At last. one or two passengers 
approached leisurely, as is usual in Italy, carrying wicker-covered 
flasks of Chianti to drink en voyage; the inevitable pair of white- 
gloved carabineers strolled up and down, and the train prepared to 
start. 

Of a sudden, almost before I was aware of it, I was conscious of 
two figures approaching. One was that of old Mr. Keppel, hot and 
hurrying, carrying his small hand-bag, and the. other the figure of a 
woman wearing a soft felt hat and long fawn travelling-cloak. 

I drew back into the shadow in an instant. to allow them to pass 
without recognizing me, for I had fortunately put on an old black dress 
which I had never worn on board. The miscreant had, it seemed, clev- 
erly disguised himself as a woman. 

Hurrying, they next moment passed me by in search of an empty 
first-class compartment. The controller approached them and asked 
for their tickets, when Keppel, feeling in his pockets with fidgety air, 
answered in English, which, of course, the man did not understand,— 

“ We're going to the frontier.” 

The man glanced leisurely at the tickets, then unlocked one of the 
doors and allowed them to enter. 

As the woman mounted into the carriage, however, a ray of light fell 
straight across her face, and revealed to my wondering eyes a counte- 
nance that held me absolutely stupefied. 

The discovery I made at that moment increased the mystery tenfold. 


XV. 
IS ASTONISHING. 


THE countenance disclosed by the lamp in the great ill-lit station 
was not that of a man in female disguise, as I had suspected, but of a 
woman. Her identity it was that held me in amazement, for that in- 
stant I recognized her as none other than the dark-haired, handsome 
woman whom I had seen lying dead upon the floor of the deck-house 
on the previous night. 

Why were they leaving the yacht in company? What fresh con- 
spiracy was there in progress ? 

I had always believed old Benjamin Keppel to be the soul of honor, 
but the revelations of the past few hours caused me utter bewilderment. 
I stood there in hesitation, and glancing up at the clock saw that there 
were still three minutes before the departure of the train. 

Next moment I had made a resolve to follow them and ascertain 
the truth. I entered the booking-office, obtained a ticket to Modane, 
the French frontier beyond Mont Cenis, and a few moments later was 
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sitting alone in a compartment at the rear of the train. I had no lug- 
gage, nothing whatever except the small travelling-reticule suspended 
from my waist-belt, and I had set out for an unknown destination. 

The train moved off, and soon we were tearing through the night 
across that wide plain which was the sea-bottom in the medisval days 
when the sculptured town of Pisa was a prosperous seaport, the envy 
of both Florentines and Genoese, and past the spot marked by a church 
where St. Peter is said to have landed. Well I knew that wide Tuscan 
plain, with its fringe of high, vine-clad mountains, for in my girlhood 
days I had wandered over it hither and thither in the royal forest and 
through the smiling vine-lands. 

At last, after three-quarters of an hour, we ran into the busy sta- 
tion of Pisa. 

Little time was there for reflection, however, for on alighting at 
Pisa I was compelled to conceal myself until the arrival of the express 
on its way from Rome to Paris. While I waited the thought occurred 
to me that the Vispera was still in peril, and I alone could save her 
passengers and crew. Yet with the mysterious woman still alive there 
could, I pondered, be no motive in blowing up the ship. Perhaps the 
idea had happily been abandoned, and some color was lent to this latter 
theory by the fact that Keppel had not made any excuse by which to 
prevent Gerald from travelling farther in the doomed vessel. No father 
could possibly allow his son to sail in a ship which he intended should 
never reach port. . 

Nevertheless, the non-appearance of the individual whose voice I 
had heard, but whom I had not seen, was disconcerting. Try how I 
would, I could not get rid of the suspicion aroused by Keppel’s flight 
that foul play was still intended. If it were not, why had not the old 
millionaire continued his cruise? The unknown woman had been con- 
cealed on board for weeks, therefore there was no reason why she should 
not have remained there for another three days until we reached Naples. 
No, that some curious mystery was connected with the whole affair I 
felt confident. 

I peered forth from the corner in which I was standing and saw 
Keppel and his companion enter the buffet. Then, when they had dis- 
appeared, I made a sudden resolve, and entering the telegraph-office 
wrote the following message : 


“To Captain Davis, 8S. Y. ‘ Vispera,’ in port, Livorno. 

“Have altered arrangements. Sail at once for Genoa. 
Box and packages I spoke of will join you there. Leave on 
receipt of this. KEPPEL.” 


I handed it to the telegraphist, saying in Italian, “I want this de- 
livered on board to-night most particularly.” 
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He looked at it and shook his head. 

“T fear, Signorina,” he answered with grave politeness, “ that deliv- 
ery is quite impossible. It is after hours, and the message will remain 
in the office and be delivered with letters in the morning.” 

“ But it must reach the Captain to-night,” I declared. 

The man elevated his shoulders slightly and showed his palms, the 
Tuscan gesture of regret. 

“ At Livorno they are ndt, I am sorry to say, very obliging.” 

“Then you believe it to be absolutely useless to send the message, 
expecting it to be delivered before morning ?” 

“The Signorina understands me exactly.” 

“But what am I to do?” I cried in desperation. “This message 
must reach the Captain before midnight.” 

The man reflected for a moment. Then he answered,— 

“There is but one way I can suggest.” 

“ What is that?” I cried anxiously, for I heard a train approach- 
ing, and I knew it must be the Paris express. 

“To send a special messenger to Livorno. A train starts in half 
an hour, and the message can then be delivered by half-past eleven.” 

* Could you find me one?” I asked. “I’m willing to bear all ex- 
penses.”” 

“ My son will go, if the Signorina so wishes,” he responded. 

“Thank you so much,” I replied, a great weight lifted from my 
mind. “TI leave the matter entirely in your hands. If you will kindly 
see that this message is delivered you will be performing not only my- 
self but a number of other persons a very great service.” 

“The Signorina’s instruction shall be obeyed,” he answered, and 
having placed some money to cover expenses upon the counter, I again 
thanked him and left, feeling that, although I had been guilty of for- 
gery, I had, nevertheless, saved the yacht from destruction. 

The train with its glaring head-lights swept into the station from 
its long journey across Maremma marshes, but I saw with considerable 
dismay that there was but one sleeping-car, the only through car for 
the frontier. I was therefore compelled to travel in this, even at the 
risk of meeting Keppel in the corridor. One cannot well travel in one 
of those stuffy cars of the Compagnie International des Wagon-Lits 
without being seen by all one’s fellow-travellers, and here my first 
difficulty presented itself. 

I watched the old gentleman and his companion enter the car, and 
from the platform saw them shown their respective berths by the con- 
ductor. Keppel was given a berth in a two-bed compartment with 
another man, while the tall, dark woman was shown to one of the com- 
partments set aside for ladies at the other end of the car. 

With satisfaction I watched the old millionaire take his companion’s 

VoL, LXVI.—15 
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hand and wish her good-night, and then, when his door had closed, I 
myself mounted into the car and demanded a place. 

“The Signorina is fortunate. We have just one berth vacant,” an- 
swered the man in Italian. “This way, please,” and taking me along 
the corridor he rapped at the door of the compartment to which he had 
just shown the mysterious woman. 

There was the sound of quick shuffling within, the door was opened, 
and I found myself face to face with her. 

I left it to the conductor to explain my presence, and entering, 
closed and bolted the door behind me. 

“T regret that I have been compelled to disturb you, but this is the 
only berth vacant,” I said in English in a tone of apology, for I noticed 
that her black eyes flashed inquiringly at me, and therefore deemed it 
best to be on friendly terms with her. . 

“ Don’t mention it,” she answered quite affably. “I’m pleased that 
you’re English. I feared some horrid foreign woman would be put in 
to be my travelling-companion. Are you going far?” 

“To the frontier,” I responded vaguely. The extent of my journey 
depended upon the length of hers. 

Then after a further exchange of courtesies we prepared for the 
night, and entered our narrow berths, she choosing the upper one and I 
the lower. 

As far as I could judge she was nearly fifty, still extremely hand- 
some, her beauty being of the Southern type, her black hair and coiffure, 
with huge tortoise-shell comb, giving her a Spanish appearance. She 
wore several beautiful rings, and I noticed that on her neck, concealed 
by day by her bodice, was some tiny charm suspended by a thin golden 
chain. Her voice and bearing were those of an educated woman, and 
she was buxom without being beefy. 

The roar of the train and the grinding of the wheels as we whirled 
through those seventy-odd tunnels that separate Pisa from Genoa ren- 
dered sleep utterly impossible, so by mutual consent we continued our 
conversation. 

She seemed like the “ Ancient Mariner”’—needing some one to 
whom she could tell her story. She needed an audience who could 
realize the fine points of her play. From the first she seemed bursting 
with items about herself, little dreaming that I was acting as spy upon 
her. I secretly congratulated myself upon my astuteness, and proceeded 
to draw her out. Her slight accent puzzled me, but it was due, I dis- 
covered, to the fact that her mother had been Portuguese. She seemed 
to label everything with her own intellectual acquirements. To me, a 
perfect stranger, she chatted during that night journey about her fine 
figure and her power over men,—about her ambitions and her friends ; 
but her guardian interfered with her friends. He, her guardian, was 
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an old man and jealous, had her money invested in America, and would 
not allow her to look at a man. If she did look at men she received no 
money. She was not forty, she told me, and he, her guardian, who was 
also in the train, was over seventy. 

When she was not telling me the story of her loves, and her father, 
mother, and step-father, she filled in the time by telling me about some 
man whom she called Frank, who had a pretty-faced wife addicted to 
the illicit consumption of brandy. 

“Trouble?” she wandered on. “Oh, I’ve had such lots and lots of 
it that I’m beginning to feel very old already. Troubles I always think 
are divided into two classes—one controlled by a big-horned, cloven- 
hoofed devil, and the other by the snippy little devil that flashes in and 
. out of our hearts. The big devil is usually placed upon us by others.” 

I laughed, admitting that there was much truth in her words. 

“ And the other—the little imp?” I asked. 

“The other? This insane perversity of human nature gets hold 
of us whether we will or not. It makes us for the time ignore all that 
is best in ourselves and in others—it is part of us. Though we know 
well it is all within ourselves, it will cause our tears to flow and our 
sorrows to pile up. It is all a fictitious substance with possibly a mint 
of happiness lying below. We are conscious of it all, but the insanity 
makes us ignore it for so long that the little imp completes its work, 
and the opportunity is lost. But why are we moralizing?” she added. 
“ Let’s try and get to sleep, shall we?” 

To this I willingly acquiesced, for, truth to tell, I did not give cre- 
dence to a single word of the rather romantic story she had related 
regarding herself, her friends, and her jealous guardian. I had met 
women of her stamp many times before. The only way to make them 
feel is to tell them the truth, devoid of all flattery. 

The train roared on, the woman above me slept soundly, and with 
the tears starting in my eyes I tried hard to burn the bridges into the 
past and seek forgetfulness in sleep. The process of burning, alas! can 
never be accomplished, thanks to one’s too retentive memory, but slum- 
ber came to me at last, and I must have dozed some time, for when I 
awoke we were in Genoa, and daylight was already showing through 
the chinks of the crimson blinds. 

But the woman who had told the curious story’ slept on. Probably 
the concoction of so much romantic fiction had wearied her brain. The 
story she had related could not, of course, be true. If she were really 
old Keppel’s ward, then what motive had he in concealing her in that 
gilded deck-house which was believed to be stored with curios? Who 
too was that unseen man whom he had apparently taken into his confi- 
dence—the man who had promised assistance by blowing up the yacht 
with all hands? 
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I shuddered at thought of that wicked, dastardly plot. 

Yet Keppel had been declared by this unknown person to be the 
murderer of the woman now lying in the berth above me. Why? 

The train was at a stand-still, and I rose to peep out. As I turned 
to re-enter my berth again my eyes fell upon the sleeping form of my 
companion. Her face was turned towards me, and her bodice, un- 
hooked, disclosed a delicate white throat and neck. 

I bent quickly to examine more closely what I saw there. Upon the 
throat were two dark marks, one on either side,—the marks of a human 
finger and a thumb,—the exact counterpart of those puzzling marks 
found upon the throat of poor Reggie. 


XVI. 
IS MORE ASTONISHING. 


So still, so pale, so bloodless were my mysterious companion’s lips, 
that at the first moment I feared she might be dead. Her appearance 
was that of a corpse, but after careful watching I saw that she was 
breathing, lightly but regularly, and thus I became satisfied. 

The curious marks, as though a man’s hands had endeavored to 
strangle her, were of a pale yellowish brown, like disappearing bruises, 
the one narrow and small where the finger had pressed, the other wide 
and long, the mark of the thumb. 

Again I returned to my berth, and as the express again thundered 
on its way northward towards Turin, I tried to form some theory to 
account for my discovery of those curious marks upon her. 

The hours of early morning crept slowly by. The sun rose over the 
beautiful vine-lands of Asti as we whirled forward towards the great 
Alpine barrier which happily divides Italy from France; its rays pene- 
trated into our narrow chamber, but the sleeping woman stirred not. 
She seemed as one in a trance. 

Close beside me lay her dress-skirt. My eyes had been fixed upon 
it a hundred times during the night, and it now occurred to me that 
by searching its pocket I might discover something that would give a 
clue to her real identity. Therefore, after ascertaining that she was 
still unconscious of things about her, I slowly turned over the skirt, 
and placing my hand in the pocket drew out the contents. 

The first object I opened was a silver-mounted purse of crocodile 
leather, hoping to discover her visiting-card therein. But in this I 
was disappointed. The purse contained only a few francs in French 
money, a couple of receipts from shops in Paris, and a tiny scrap of 
card an inch square with several numerals scribbled upon it. 

The numbers were unintelligible, but when I chanced to turn the 
piece of thin pasteboard over its reverse gave me an instant clue. It 
was a piece of one of those red-and-black ruled cards used by gamblers 
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at Monte Carlo to register the numbers at roulette. This woman, who- 
ever she was, had evidently been to Monte Carlo, and the numbers 
scribbled there were those which she believed would bring her fortune. 
Every woman gambler has her strong-rooted fancies, just as she has 
her amusing superstitions, and her belief in unlucky days and unlucky 
croupiers. 

Two facts were plain. First, that she bore marks upon her which 
were the exact counterpart of those found on poor Reggie; wv 
that she herself had been to Monte Carlo. 

Her handkerchief was of fine lawn, but bore no mark, while the 
crumpled piece of paper—without which no woman’s pocket is complete 
—proved on examination to contain only an address of some person in 
Brussels. 

I therefore carefully replaced them all, having failed to ascertain 
her name, and then dozed again. 

She was already up and dressed when I awoke. 

“ Ah!” she laughed, “I see you’ve been sleeping well. I’ve had a 
famous night; I always sleep well when I travel. But I have a secret. 
A doctor friend of mine gave. me some little tabloids of some narcotic, 
—I don’t know its name,—and if I take one I sleep quite well for six 
or seven hours at a stretch.” 

“TI awoke once, and you were quite sound asleep.” 

“Oh, yes,” she laughed. ‘“ But I wonder where we are?” 

I looked forth and recognized the name of some small station 
through which we dashed. 

“We're nearing Turin,” I responded. Then suddenly recollecting 
that in an hour or so I should be compelled to face old Keppel in the 
corridor, I resolved on a plan upon which I immediately proceeded to 
act. “I don’t feel at all well this morning,” I added. “I think I 
shall go to sleep again.” 

“T’ve some smelling-salts here,” she said, looking at me with an 
expression of sympathy. And she took out a small silver-mounted 
bottle from her little reticule. 

I took it and sniffed it gladly with a word of thanks. If I did not 
wish to meet Keppel, I should be obliged to remain in that stuffy little 
den for another twenty hours or so—that is, if they intended to go on 
to Paris. The prospect was certainly not inviting, for a single night 
in a Continental sleeping-car over a badly laid line gets on one’s 
nerves terribly. Compelled, however, to feign illness, I turned in again 
at Turin, and while my companion went forth and rejoined the man 
who had been my host the conductor brought me the usual glass of hot 


coffee and a roll. . 
“T am not well,” I explained to the man when he handed it to me. 


“ Are you going through to Paris ?” 
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“ Sisignorina.” 

“Then will you see that I’m not disturbed, “ae at the frontier 
or anywhere else ?” 

“Certainly—if the Signorina has the keys of her baggage.” 

“T have no baggage,” I responded. “ Only see that I get something 
to eat, and buy me a novel—Italian—French—anything will do, and 
also some newspapers.” 

“ Sisignorina.” And the door was closed. 

Five minutes later, just as the train was gliding out of Turin, the 
man returned with a couple of novels and half-a-dozen of those four- 
paged badly printed Italian newspapers, and with them I managed to 
while away the long, tedious hours as we sped through Susa and the 
beautiful Alpine valleys. 

From time to time my companion looked in to see how I was, offer- 
ing to do anything for me that she could; then she returned to old 
Keppel, who was sitting on one of the little flap-seats in the corridor 
smoking. 

“The woman in with me is rather young and quite charming,” I 
heard her say to him. “ She’s been taken queer this morning. I expect 
the heat has upset her, poor thing! The berths here are very hot and 
close.” 

“Horribly! I was nearly asphyxiated,” he answered. 

Then, about half an hour later, I recognized his voice again. He 
was evidently standing with his companion close to the door of my 
compartment. 

“We shall be in Paris about half-past eight to-morrow morning, 
it seems,” he said. 

“And the Vispera will be awaiting you at Naples?” she laughed. 

“ Davis is quite used to my erratic movements,” he answered. “A 
reputation for eccentricity is very useful sometimes.” 

“ But shall you rejoin her?” 

He hesitated. 

“T think it is most unlikely,” he responded. “I’ve had enough of 
cruising. You too must be very tired of it.” 

“Tired!” she cried. “ Imprisoned in that cabin all day long, with 
the windows closed and curtained, I felt that if it lasted much longer I 
must go mad. Besides, it was only by a miracle that I was not discovered 
a dozen times.” 

“ But, very fortunately, you were not,” he said. 

“ And all to no purpose,” she observed in a tone of weariness and 
discontent. 

“ Ah! that’s quite seaciane matter—quite another matter.” 

“T do wish that you would satisfy my curiosity and tell me what oc- 
curred the night before we landed,” she said. “ You know what I mean.” 
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She evidently referred to the attempt upon her life. 

“Well,” he responded in hesitation, “I myself am not quite clear 
as to what took place. I entered the cabin, you know, and found you 
lying unconscious.” ? 

“Yes, I know. I was thrown violently down by a sudden lurching 
of the ship, and must have struck my head against something,” she 
replied. “ But afterwards {remember experiencing a most curious 
sensation in my throat, just as though somé one with strong, sinewy 
fingers were trying to strangle me. I have the marks there now.” 

“ Absurd!” he laughed. “ It was only your imagination. The close 
confinement in that place together with the rolling of the ship had 
caused you a little light-headedness, without a doubt.” 

“But it was more than imagination, of that I feel certain. There 
was blood upon my lips, you remember.” 

“ Because in falling you had cut your lower lip. I can see the place 


now.” 
“T believe that some one tried to take my life.” 


“Rubbish! Why, whom could you suspect? I was the only soul 
on board who knew of your presence there. Surely you don’t suspect 
me of attempted murder ?” 

“Of course not,” she answered decisively. 

“Then don’t give way to any wild imaginings of that sort. Keep a 
cool head in this affair.” 

The remainder of the conversation was lost to me, although I 
strained my ears to catch every sound. His words made it plain that 
she was in ignorance of the knowledge possessed by the unseen man 
whose voice I had overheard, and further that both were acting in 
accord in order to obtain some object the nature of which was to me a 
complete mystery. 

_ She came a short time afterwards and inquired kindly how I felt. 
They were going to change into the dining-car, and she hoped I would 
not starve altogether. As I talked to her I recollected the strange marks 
I had seen upon her throat—those distinct impressions of finger and 
thumb. I looked again for them, but they were concealed by the lace 
of her high-necked bodice. There seemed a strange, half-tragic beauty 
about her face. She was certainly fifty, if not more, yet in the broad 
daylight I could detect no thread of silver in her hair. She was ex- 
tremely well-preserved. 

The conductor brought me a cutlet and a bottle of Beaujolais after 
we had passed through the Mont Cenis, and for some hours afterwards 
I lay.reading and thinking. We were on our way to Paris, but with 
what motive I had no idea. 

I wondered what they would think on board the Vispera when they 
found me missing, and laughed aloud when I reflected that the natural 
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conclusion would be that I had eloped with old Mr. Keppel. I rather 
regretted that I had told Ulrica nothing, but of course a telegram to her 
would explain everything on the morrow. The yacht would be lying 
safely in Genoa harbor awaiting her owner, who never intended to 
return. 

And where was the unseen man? That was a puzzling problem 
which I could not solve. I could not even form the slightest theory as 
to whom he might really be. 

The day passed slowly and evening fell. We were nearing Culoz. 
The woman with the mysterious marks upon her returned with her 
escort from the dining-car and sat chatting with him in the corridor. 
Their voices reached me, but I could distinguish little of their conver- 
sation. Suddenly, however, I thought I could hear a third voice in 
conversation, the voice of a man. 

It sounded familiar; I listened again. Yes, it seemed as though I 
had heard that voice somewhere before.. Indeed, I knew its tone per- 
fectly well. . 

For some minutes I lay listening, trying to catch the words. But 
the train was roaring through a deep cutting, and I could only hear 
disjointed words or parts of sentences. 

In determination to see who it was I carefully opened the door of 
the compartment so that I could peer through the chink. 

I bent forward until my eyes rested upon the speaker, who, lounging 
near, was engaged in serious confidential conversation with Keppel and 
my travelling-companion, as though they were old friends. 

In an instant I drew back and held my breath. Was this the man 
who had suggested the blowing up of the Vispera? Surely not. Per- 
haps, however, he had actually travelled with us from Pisa in another 
carriage, or perhaps he had joined the train at some intermediate sta- 
tion. But by whatever means he had come there, the fact of his identity 
remained the same. 

It was Ernest Cameron, the man I loved. 


XVII. 
CONFIDES THE STORY OF A TABLE. 


THE discovery of Ernest’s presence in the car was an entirely fresh 
development of the mystery. I had been ignorant of his acquaintance 
with Keppel, but that they were really close friends was evident by the 
rapid, rather apprehensive manner in which they were conversing. 

I tried, and tried again, to overhear some of the words spoken, but 
in vain. Therefore I was compelled to remain in wonderment until the 
conclusion of that long, terribly tiring journey half way across Europe. . 

Arrived at the Gare de Lyon in Paris, I entered a fiacre and fol- 
lowed them across the city to the Hétel Terminus, that big caravan- 
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sery outside the Gare St. Lazare, where they engaged four rooms on the 
first floor—a sitting-room and three bed-rooms. Having taken every 
precaution to prevent being detected by either of them, I ascertained 
that the number of the sitting-room was 206, therefore I engaged 205, 
the room adjoining, and ordered a light déjeuner to be taken there. I 
was faint, nervous, and tired after being cramped up for thirty hours, 
and was resting on the couch, when suddenly voices sounding in the 
next room caused me to spring up on the alert in an instant. 

Keppel and Ernest were speaking together. 

“ It’s a risk, of course,” the millionaire was saying in a low voice— 
“a great risk.” 

“ But we’ve run greater in this affair,” the other responded. “ You 
know how near to arrest I have been.” 

I held my breath. Arrest! What could he mean? 

“It was fortunate that you escaped as you did.” 

“Thanks to you. Had you not concealed me on the Vispera and 
taken me on that cruise I should now be in the hands of the police.” 

“ But they seem to possess no clue,” Keppel observed. 

“ Fortunately for us, they do not,” answered the man to whom I 
had given my heart. And he laughed lightly, as though perfectly con- 
fident in his own safety. “It was that transfer of the notes at the 
Carnival ball that puzzled them.” 

They were speaking of poor Reggie’s murder! 

I held my ear close to the dividing door, striving to catch every 
word. I was learning their secret! The two men whom I had least 
suspected were actually implicated in that dastardly crime. -But what, 
I wondered, could have been their motive in taking the poor boy’s life? 
Certainly robbery was not the incentive, for to the old Pittsburg in- 
ventor sixty thousand francs was but a paltry sum. 

Again I listened, but as I did so the woman entered, and then, 
taking leave of her, the two men went forth and down the stairs. 

In an instant I resolved to follow them, and ere they had gained 
the entrance-hall I had put on my hat and descended. They took a 
cab, and first drove up the hill behind St. Lazare to the Boulevard des _ 
Batignolles, descending before a large house where, from an old con- 
cierge in slippers, Ernest received two letters. Both men stood in the 
door-way and read the communications through. From their faces I 
could see that the letters contained serious news, and for some minutes 
they stood in indecision. 

At length, however, they re-entered the cab and drove back past 
the Opera, through the Rue Rivoli, and across the Pont des Arts, turn- 
ing into a labyrinth of narrow, dirty streets beyond the Seine, and 
stopping before a small, uninviting-looking hairdresser’s shop. 

They were inside for some ten minutes or so, while I stood watching 
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a short distance off, my head turned away, so that they should not 
recognize me if they came forth suddenly. 

When they emerged they were laughing good-humoredly, accom- 
panied to the door by a rather well-dressed man, evidently a hair-dresser, 
for a comb protruded from his pocket and his hair was brushed up in 
that style peculiar to the Parisian coiffeur. 

“ Good-day, messieurs,” he said in French, bowing them into the 
fiacre, “I understand quite clearly. There is nothing to fear, I assure 
you, absolutely nothing.” 

In that man’s dark eyes, as he stood watching the cab turning, was 
a strange, intense look which struck me as familiar. Yes, I had seen 
those eyes before, without a doubt. His face was triangular, with broad 
forehead and pointed chin—a rather curious personality. Again I 
looked at his peculiarly brilliant eyes, and a strange truth flashed sud- 
denly upon me. Yes, I remembered that curious expression quite dis- 
tinctly ; it had riveted itself indelibly upon my memory. 

He was the man who had worn the owl’s dress in Carnival—the man 
who had returned to me the notes stolen from poor Reggie! He was 
an accomplice of these two men, of whom I had never entertained sus- 
picion. 

The truth came to me as a staggering blow. Ernest was an assassin ! 
Had he not admitted how near he had been to arrest and congratulated 
himself upon his escape? Had not old Keppel aided him by concealing 
him on board the Vispera? Once, alas! I had, in my foolish, rosy days 
of youth, believed in the man who had made love to me, who had flat- 
tered and caressed me, and who had declared that I should be his al- 
ways. Ah! how well I remembered it. How bitterly all the past came 
back to me. And yet, until that very hour of my discovery that he was 
an assassin, I had never ceased to love him—never for a single instant. 
We women are indeed strange creatures. 

I re-entered the cab, but in the Boulevard St. Michel my driver 
unfortunately lost sight of them. They must, I think, have turned 
suddenly into one of the many side-streets and thus reached the Quai. 

For a few minutes I sat back in hesitation. Should I return at 
once to the hotel? or should I go boldly to that man whom I had so 
fortunately discovered and charge him with having had in his posses- 
sion the stolen notes? If I adopted the latter course I saw that I should 
only raise an alarm, and the pair I was watching would undoubtedly 
get clean away. No, the old proverb that “ murder will out” had once 
* more asserted its truth. I had made a most amazing discovery, and 
now my love for Ernest as a man having been transformed to hatred 
of him as an assassin, I meant to weave a web slowly about them, and 
when complete I would give information to the police and thus avenge 
the poor boy’s death. 
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Therefore I drove to the nearest telegraph office and wired to Genoa, 
urging both Ulrica and Gerald to come to Paris without delay, for I 
sorely needed the counsel of the woman who was my best friend and the 
man upon whose father rested the terribly strong suspicion. Then I 
returned to the Hétel Terminus, and, hearing no one in the sitting-room 
adjoining, lay down to rest, sleeping soundly, for with nerves unstrung, 
I was utterly worn out by fatigue and constant watchfulness. 

When I awoke it was past eight o’clock and quite dark. There was 
still no movement in the sitting-room adjoining, therefore I dressed 
and went across to dine at the Duval, at the corner of the Rue du 
Havre, preferring that cheap restaurant to the table d’héte of the hotel, 
where I might possibly meet the three persons upon whom I was keep- 
ing observation. 

An hour later, just as I was crossing the road to re-enter this hotel, 
I saw a man standing alone on the steps in hesitation. He wore a dark 
beard, and had on a long drab overcoat such as men generally affect. 
on race-courses, but notwithstanding the disguise I recognized that it 
was Ernest. The beard made him look much older, and by the addition 
of a few lines to his face he had entirely altered his appearance. For 
some moments he puffed pensively at his cigar, then, glancing at his 
watch, descended the steps and strolled slowly away, past the Café 
Terminus—which was once the object of a desperate attack by An- 
archists—and continued along the Boulevard des Capucines, where he 
stopped before that popular rendezvous of Parisians, the Grand Café, 
and selecting one of the tables, the last one towards the Madelaine, 
placed against the wall of the Café, he ordered a coffee and liqueur. 
The night was bright, and the grand boulevards with their blazing 
globes of electricity were full of life and movement. 

From where I was sitting, at a small brasserie on the opposite side 
of the boulevard, I watched him narrowly. He glanced up and down, 
as though in constant expectation of meeting some one, and looked at 
his watch impatiently. He tossed off his liqueur at a single gulp, but 
his coffee remained untasted, for it was evident that he was in a state of 
the greatest agitation. He had feared arrest for the murder of Reginald 
Thorne, and had taken refuge secretly on the Vispera. Were not his 
own words sufficient to convince me of his guilt? 

As I looked I saw him, while in the act of pretending to sip his coffee, 
bend down close to the marble table, and after making certain that he 
was not observed he scrutinized it carefully. Twice he bent to look at 
it closely. Surely, I thought, there must be something of interest there. 
Then he glanced at his watch again, paid, and strolled off down the 
boulevard. 

Whether to follow or whether to investigate that table I was for the 
moment undecided. But I resolved upon the latter course; therefore, 
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crossing the road, I made straight for the seat he had occupied, and 
. having ordered a sirop proceeded to examine the table. Very quickly 
I discovered what had interested him. Scrawled in pencil upon the 
marble were some letters quite unintelligible, but evidently a cipher 
message. It ran— 
“J. Tapac. 22.” 


« Another inscription had been written there, but it. had been lately 
erased by some previous customer, who had apparently dipped his fin- 
gers in the drippings of beer or coffee and smeared it across. The 
writing was not very easy to discern in the half light, for the table was 
so placed as to be in deep shadow. Was it possible that the person who 
had erased the first message had written the second? Could it be that 
this person was the man whom I had been watching? 

I had seen him bend over the table mysteriously, first glancing 
round to make sure that no one was watching. Why had he thus be- 
trayed fear if that message was not one of importance? Goron, the 
great chief of the Paris surété, had told me, when I had met him at 
dinner once in New York, how the criminals of Paris were fond of 
making the tops of the café tables the means of secret communications, 
and how many a crime had been discovered by the police with the aid 
of the keys they possessed to certain secret codes. 

I looked again at the initial, the word “tobacco,” and the number 
twenty-two scrawled on the marble before me, and was puzzled to know 
what meaning they could convey. Had Ernest really written them? 
The letters were printed, in order, no doubt, to prevent any recognition 
of the handwriting. I remembered that he had sat with his hand upon 
the table as though toying idly with the matches, and further I noticed 
that the liquid with which the erasure had been made was not yet en- 
tirely dry. I touched it with my gloved finger and placed it to my 
nose. There was an odor of coffee. 

Now if Ernest had really inscribed that cipher message he had sub- 
stituted his for the original one written there. With what purpose? 
To whom was this unintelligible word addressed? Having regard to 
the fact that the tables of cafés are usually washed down by the waiters 
every morning, it seemed certain that the person to whom he intended 
to convey the message would come there that night. Indeed, he had 
constantly looked at his oe, as though in expectation of the arrival _ 
of some one. 

I therefore paid the waiter and left, returning some few minutes 
later to my previous place in front of the brasserie opposite, determined 
to wait and watch. The waiter brought me some illustrated papers, 
and while pretending to be absorbed in them I kept my eye upon the 
table I had just vacated. A shabby, wizen-faced little man in a silk 
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hat with flat brim passed and re-passed where I was sitting, and I 
thought eyed me rather suspiciously. But perhaps it was only my fancy, 
for when one is engaged in the work of bringing home to a criminal - 
his crime, one is apt to look with undue suspicion on all and sundry. I 
think I must have been there nearly half-an-hour when a ragged, un- 
kempt man, who had slunk past where I was seated and picked up 
several cigar-ends with a stick bearing a sharpened wire point, crossed 
over to the Grand Café and recommenced his search beneath the tables 
there. He had secured several pieces of smokers’ refuse when, in a 
moment, he darted to the table in the shadow, and as he stooped, feign- 
ing to pick up a piece of unconsumed cigar, I saw that he glanced 
eagerly to see what message was written there. 

Just at that moment the wizen-faced man who had evinced such an 
extraordinary interest in myself was standing idly upon the curb close 
by. He was undoubtedly watching him. 

The quick eyes of the old collector of cigar-ends apparently under- 
stood the message in an instant, for with bent back he continued his 
active search, yet betrayed no further interest in that table in the 
shadow. If he had really gone there in order to ascertain the nature 
of the message, he concealed his real purpose admirably. Probably he 
was used to being watched by police agents. I saw him hobble along 
from café to café, his shrewd, deep-set eyes peering from beneath his 
gray, shaggy brows in search of the tiny pieces discarded by smokers. 

With him also disappeared the shabby little man whose interest I 
had unwittingly aroused, and I remained there still, irresolute and 
wondering. 

I had paid, and was just about to rise and go, when of a sudden a 
well-appointed victoria pulled up in front of the Grand Café, and from 
it stepped a small, well-dressed woman wearing a smart hat and an 
elaborate cape of the latest mode. Without hesitation she walked to the 
table in question and seated herself. In the darkness I could not dis- 
tinguish her face, but I saw that even before the waiter could attend to 
her she had examined the table and read the message thereon written. 

Was it, I wondered, intended for her? 

The waiter brought what she ordered, a “ bock,” that favorite bev- 
erage with both Parisians and Parisiennes, and as I watched her nar- 
rowly I saw something which convinced me that the cipher was intended 
for her eye. She dipped her finger in the beer and drew it across the 
writing. 

Was she young or old, I wondered? She was settling her cape and 
chiffons preparatory to rising and re-entering her carriage, therefore I 
rose and crossed the road. As I stepped upon the asphalte on the oppo- 
site side, she crossed to where her smart turn-out stood, brushing past 


me as she did so. 
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The light as it fell across her face revealed a countenance with which 
I was, alas! too familiar. 

She was the woman who had usurped my place in Ernest’s heart— 
the woman whom I had seen in his company at Monte Carlo—the 
woman who had laughed at me in triumph across the roulette table, 
because she knew that she held him beneath the spell of her extraor- 
dinary beauty. 


XVIII. 
GIVES THE KEY TO THE CIPHER. 

I WALKED along the boulevard towards the Opera as one in a dream. 
To that woman with the tow-colored hair, the blue eyes, and pink cheeks 
—the woman who had replaced me in his affections—he had written 
that strange message in cipher—a message of warning, it might be. I 
hated her. I really believe that if ever the spirit of murder has entered 
my heart it was at that moment. I could have sprung upon ad and 
killed her as she stepped into her carriage. 

She had said no word to her coachman. He apparently knew where 
to drive. That cipher was, perhaps, an appointment which he had gone 
forward to keep, while she was now following. The thought convulsed 
me with anger. This man, Ernest Cameron, the man who had once 
held me in his arms and declared that he loved me, was, upon his own 
admission, an assassin. 

Along the Rue Auber I wandered back to the hotel plunged in my 
own distracting thoughts. I had somehow ceased to think of the old 
millionaire and the chattering woman whom he had concealed on board 
the Vispera. All my thoughts were of the man who had until then held 
me as his helpless slave. 

It may have been jealousy, or it may possibly have been the revulsion 
of feeling that had seized me on becoming aware of the terrible truth 
of his guilt, that caused me to vow to leave no stone unturned to secure 
his arrest and condemnation. She, that small, slim woman with the 
fair hair, had stolen him from me, but I determined that she should 
not be allowed to enjoy his society longer. I had discovered the truth, 
and the blow that I intended to deal would be fatal to the happiness of 
both of them. 

I laughed within myself. I was not impatient. No. I would wait and 
watch until I had secured ample proof. Then I had but to apply to the 
police, and the arrest would be made. He, Ernest Cameron, had mur- 
dered and robbed the poor boy who had admired me and with whom I 
had so foolishly flirted. Was it the attention I had allowed him to pay 
me that was primarily the cause of his assassination? Did the moral 
responsibility rest upon myself? 

That night, even though tired out, I slept but little. Times without 
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number I tried in vain to solve the secret of that cipher message—or 
warning, was it?—-written upon the table before the Grand Café. But 
neither the initial nor the word “ tobacco” conveyed to me any meaning 
whatsoever. One fact seemed strange, namely, the reason that the. 
ragged collector of cigar-ends should have searched for it, and, further, 
that the word written there should have been “tobacco.” Again, who 
was the shabby, wizen-faced individual who had also watched that table 
with such eagerness and expectancy? As I reflected I became impressed 
by the idea that the table itself was one of those known to be a notice- 
board of criminals, and therefore at night observation was kept upon it. 

The great Goron, that past-master in the detection of crime, had, I 
remembered, told me that in all the quarters of Paris, from the chic 
Avenue des Champs Elysées to the lower parts of Montmartre, there 
were certain tables at certain cafés used by thieves, burglars, and other 
such gentry for the exchange of messages, the dissemination of news, 
and the issue of warnings. Indeed, the correspondence on the café 
tables was found to be more rapid and far more secret, and to attract 
less attention than the insertion of paragraphs in the advertisement 
columns of.the newspapers. Each gang of malefactors had, he told me, 
its own particular table in its own particular café, where any number 
could sit and read in silence the cipher notice or warning placed there 
without the risk of direct communication with his companions. 

Had this man whom I had fondly loved actually allied himself with 
some criminal band so that he knew their means of communication and 
was in possession of their cipher? It certainly seemed as though he 
had. But that was one of the points I intended to clear up before 
denouncing him to the police. 

Next morning I rose early, eager for activity, but there seemed no 
movement in the room adjoining mine. All three took their coffee in 
their bedrooms, and it was not until nearly eleven o’clock that I heard 
Keppel in conversation with the mysterious woman who had been my 
travelling-companion. 

“Ernest is running a great risk,” he was saying. “It’s quite un-~ 
necessary, to my mind. The police are everywhere on the alert, for 
word has of course come from Nice. If he does, unfortunately, fall 
into their hands, he’ll only have himself to blame.” 

“ But surely you don’t anticipate such a thing?” she asked in genu- 
ine alarm. 

“ Well, he goes about quite openly, well knowing that his descrip- 
tion has been circulated through every town and village in France.” 

“ And if he were arrested, where should we be?” inquired the woman 
in dismay. 

“In a very awkward predicament, I fear,” he responded. “ That’s 
the very reason why I’m trying to persuade Cameron to act with greater 
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discretion. He’s well known, you see, and may be recognized at any 
moment in the street. If he were a stranger here, in Paris, it might be 
different.” 

“It’s absurd, certainly, for him to run his head into a noose. I 

must speak to him at once.” 

“ He’s out. He went out before six this morning, the chamber- 
maid tells me.” 

“ That’s odd! Where’s he gone?” 

“T don’t exactly know. Somewhere in the country, I should think.” 

“ What if he is already arrested ?” 

“No, don’t let’s anticipate such a contretemps. Matters are, m- 
ever, beginning to look serious enough, in all conscience,” he answered. 

“Do you think we shall succeed ?” she inquired eagerly. 

“We have been successful before,” he responded confidently, “ why 
not now? We have only to exercise just a little more care and cunning 
than that exercised by the police. Then, once above suspicion, all the 
rest is perfectly plain sailing.” : 

“ Which means that we must make a perfect coup.” 

“ Exactly. The whole scheme must be carried out firmly and with- 
out a hitch, otherwise we shall find ourselves in very evil case.” 

“ Knowing this should make us desperate,” she observed. 

“T’m desperate already,” he replied in a quiet voice. “It will not 
go well with any one who tries to thwart us now. It’s a matter of life 
or death.” 

What new plot had been hatched I could not guess. What was this 
fresh conspiracy that was intended? His carefully guarded words 
aroused within me an intense curiosity. I had already overheard many 
things, and still resolved to possess myself in patience and continue 
my ever-watchful vigil. There was, according to the old man’s own 
words, a desperate plot in progress, which it was intended to be carried 
out at all hazards—even to the taking of another human life. 

I wrote down on a piece of paper the cipher which I had found 
scrawled upon the table and tried by several means to reduce it to some 
intelligible message, but without success. It was evidently in one of 
those secret codes used by criminals, therefore how could I hope to dis- 
cover a key to what so often had puzzled the cleverest detectives of the 
surété ? 

The day passed without further incident. I remained in my room 
awaiting the return of the man whose strange action had so puzzled me 
on the previous night and ‘who was now running such risk of arrest. 
If he returned I hoped to overhear his conversation with his com- 
panions, but, unfortunately, he did not come back. All was quiet in 
the adjoining chamber, for Keppel and the woman with the strange 
marks had evidently gone out in company. 
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About seven o’clock I myself dressed and went forth, wandering 
idly down until I stood on the pavement at the corner of the Boulevard 
des Italiens, before the Opera. There are always many idlers there, 
mostly sharks on the look-out for the unsuspecting foreigner. The 
English and American tourist offices are just opposite, and from the 
corner these polyglot swindlers easily fix upon likely victims and track 
them down. Suddenly it occurred to me to stroll along and glance at 
the table before the Grand Café. This I did, but found only the re- 
mains of some cipher which had been hastily obliterated, possibly earlier 
in the day, for the surface of the marble was quite dry, and only one or 
two faint pencil-marks remained. 

As I sat there I chanced to glance across the road, and to my sur- 
prise saw the same shabby, wizen-faced man lounging along the curb. 
He was evidently keeping observation upon that table. 

In pretence of not seeing him, I drank down my coffee, ran and 
rising walked away. But he at once followed me, therefore I returned 
to the hotel. It is not pleasant to a woman to be followed by a strange 
man, especially if one is bent upon making secret inquiries or watching 
another person, so when I had again returned to my room I presently 
bethought myself of the second exit from the hotel—the one which 
leads straight into the booking-office of the Gare St. Lazare. By this 
door I managed to escape the little man’s vigilance, and entering a 
cab drove down to the Pont des Arts. I had nothing particular to do, 
therefore it occurred to me that if I could find that little coiffeur’s 
where I had seen the man with whom I-had danced on the night of the 
Carnival ball, I might watch and perhaps learn something. That this 
man was on friendly terms with both Keppel and Cameron had been 
proved by that scrap of confidential conversation I had already over- 
heard. 

The difficulty I experienced in recognizing the narrow, crooked 
street was considerable, but after nearly an hour’s search through the 
smaller thoroughfares to the left of the Boulevard St. Michel my 
patience was rewarded, and I slowly passed the little shop on the oppo- 
site side. The place was in darkness, apparently closed. Scarcely had 
I passed, however, when some one emerged from the place, and turning 
I saw it was the man who had worn the owl’s dress at the ball. He 
was attired smartly, and seemed to possess quite an air of distinction. 
Indeed, none meeting him in the street would believe him to be a 
barber. 

Almost involuntarily I followed him. He lit a cigarette and then 
walked forward at'a rapid pace down the boulevard across the Pont 
Neuf, and turning through many streets, which were as a bewildering 
maze to me, suddenly tossed his cigarette away, entered a large house, 
and made some inquiry of the concierge. 

Vout. LXVI.—16 
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“ Madame Fournereau ?” I heard the old man answer gruffly. “ Yes. 
Second floor, on the left.” 

And the man who had so mysteriously returned to me the stolen 
notes went forward and up the stairs. 

Madame Fournereau? I had never, as si as I recollected, heard 
that name before. 

I strolled along a little farther, hesitating whether to remain there 
until the man emerged again, when lifting my eyes I saw the name- 
plate at the street-corner. It was the Rue du Bac. In an instant the 
similarity of the word in the cipher, “ Tabac,” occurred to me. Could 
it be that the woman for whom the message was intended lived there? 
Could it be that this woman for whose love Ernest had forsaken me 
was named Fournereau? I entertained a lively suspicion that I had at 
last discovered her name and her abode. 

I think that at that moment my usual discretion left me utterly. 
So many and so strange were the mysteries which had surrounded me 
during that past month or so that I believe my actions were character- 
ized by a boldness of which no woman in her right senses would have 
been capable. Now that I reflect upon it all, I do not think that I was 
in my right senses that night, or I should never have dared to act alone 
and unaided as I did. But the determination to avenge the poor lad’s 
death and at the same time to avenge my own wrongs was strong upon 
me. A jealous woman is capable of breaking any of the ten command- 
ments. Amor da per mercede, geliosa é rotta fede. 

Had I remained to reason with myself I should never have entered 
that house, but fired by a determination to seek the truth and meet 
that woman face to face, I entered boldly, and without a word to the 
concierge passed up to the second floor. 

The house was, I discovered, like many in Paris, of a character 
superior to what its exterior denoted. The stairs leading to the flats 
were thickly carpeted and were illuminated by electricity, whereas from 
the street I had believed it to be a house of quite a fourth-rate class. 
When I rang at the door on the left a neat bonne in a muslin cap an- 
swered my summons. 

“ Madame Fournereau?” I inquired. 

“Oui, madame,” answered the woman, and admitting me to the 
small but well-furnished entrance-hall, waved her hand forward, saying: 
“ Madame is expecting you, I believe. Will you please enter?” 

My quick eyes noticed in the hall a number of men’s hats and 
women’s capes, and from the room beyond came quite a babel of voices. 
I walked forward in wonderment, but next second knew the truth. The 
place was a private gambling-house. Madame’s guests, a strange and 
motley crowd, came there to play games of uazard. 

In the room I entered was a roulette-table, smaller than those at 
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Monte Carlo, but around it were some twenty men and women, all 

intent upon the game. Notes and gold were lying everywhere upon the 
numbers and the simple chances, and the fact that no silver was there 
was sufficient testimony that high stakes were usual. The air was close 
and oppressive, for the windows were closed and heavily curtained, and 
above the sound of excited voices rose that well-known cry of the un- 
healthy-looking, pimply-faced croupier in crumpled shirt-front and 
greasy black,— 

“ Messieurs, faites vos jeux !” 

Advancing to the table, I stood there unnoticed in the crowd. Those 
who saw me enter undoubtedly believed me to be a gambler like them- 
selves, for it appeared as though madame’s guests were drawn from 
various classes of society. The atmosphere was stifling, but excited as 
I was I managed to remain cool and affect an interest in the game by 
tossing a louis upon the red. 

I won. Strange how carelessness at roulette invariably brings good 
fortune. 

I glanced about me, eager to discover madame herself, but saw 
neither her nor the barber whom I had followed there. At the end of 
the room there were, however, a pair of long, sage-green curtains, and 
as one of the players rose from the table and passed between them I 
saw that another gaming-room lay beyond, and that in there they were 
playing baccarat, the bank being held by a superior-looking old gentle- 
man with the crimson ribbon of the Legion d’Honneur in the lapel of 
his dining-jacket. 

Boldly I went forward into that room, and in an instant saw that I 
was not mistaken, for there, chatting to a circle of men and women at 
the opposite end of the salon, was the small, fair-haired woman whom 
I had seen in Ernest’s company at Monte Carlo. The man who had 

- given me the stolen notes was standing in the crowd about her, and to 
them she was recounting the story of a pleasure trip from which she 
had apparently only just returned. 

A couple of new-comers, well-dressed men, entered, and walking 
straight to her shook her hand, expressing delight that she had returned 
to Paris to resume her entertainments. 

“T too am glad to return to all my friends, messieurs,” she laughed. 
“T really found Monte Carlo very dull after all.” 

“ You were not fortunate? That is to be regretted.” 

“ Ah!” she said, exhibiting her palms. “With such a maximum 
how can one hope to gain? It is impossible.” 

I stood watching the play. As far as I could see it was perfectly 
fair, but some of the players, keen-faced men, were evidently practised 
card-sharpers, swindlers, or men who lived on their wits. The amount 
of money constantly changing hands surprised me. As I stood there 
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one young man, scarcely more than a lad, lost five thousand francs with 
the most perfect sang froid. The women present were none of them 
young, but were mostly elderly and ugly, of that stamp so eternally 
prominent in the Principality of Monaco. 

Until that moment I had remained there unnoticed in the excited 
crowd, for I had turned my back upon Madame Fournereau, lest she 
should recognize in me the woman whom Ernest had undoubtedly 
pointed out to her either in the Rooms, in Ciro’s, or elsewhere. 

But as I advanced to pass back to the adjoining room, where I 
considered there would be less risk of recognition, the long green cur- 
tains suddenly opened and Ernest Cameron stood before me. 


XIX. 
PIECES TOGETHER THE PUZZLE. 


I steprep back quickly, while he, with eyes fixed upon that fair- 
haired woman, who seemed the centre of a miniature court, failed to 
notice me. Upon his face was a dark, anxious look, an expression such 
as I had never seen there before. Perhaps he was jealous of the atten- 
tions shown by the dozen or so “a men who were chatting and laughing 
with her. 

Her appearance was scarcely that of the keeper of an illicit gam- 
bling-house. One would have expected to find some fine, dashing, hand- 
some woman in a striking gown and profuse display of jewelry. On 
the contrary, she was quietly dressed in a pretty, graceful gown of dove- 
gray cashmere, the bodice cut low and trimmed with silver passemen- 
terie, a frock which certainly well became her rather tame style of beauty. 
Her only ornament was a small half-moon of diamonds in her hair. 

Ernest, on entering, appeared to recognize the situation at a glance, 
and with his back turned to her stood watching the baccarat just as I 
had feigned to watch. Through the great mirror before him, however, 
he could note all her actions. She was laughing immoderately at some 
remark made by one of her companions, and I noticed how Ernest’s 
face went pale with suppressed anger. How haggard, how thin, how 
blanched, nervous, and ill he looked! Usually so smart in attire, his 
dress-clothes seemed to hang upon him, his cravat was carelessly tied, 
and in place of the diamond solitaire I had bought at Tiffany’s for him 
in the early days of our acquaintance,—which he had still worn when 
we met at Monte Carlo,—there was only a common, plain pearl stud, 
costing perhaps ten centimes. Alas! he had sadly changed. His was, 
indeed, the figure of a man haunted by the ever-present shadow of his 
crime. 

Curious, I thought, that he did not approach her, but the reason for 
this became plain ere long. I had returned to the adjoining room and 
was again watching the roulette, when she brushed past me on her way 
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out into the corridor, from which led off several other rooms, and sud- 
denly I heard his well-known voice utter her name in a hoarse whis- 
per,— 

(<4 Julie ! /?? 

She stopped, and — him for the first time, gasped,— 

“Ernest! You here?” - 

“Yes,” he responded. “I told you that we should meet, and 1 
have found you, you see. I must speak to you ond 

“Impossible,” she responded. “ To-morrow.” 

“ No—to-night—now. What I have to say admits of no delay,” 
and he strode resolutely at her side, while she, her face betraying dis- 
pleasure at the encounter, unwillingly went forth into the corridor. 

“Well?” I heard her exclaim in impatience. “ And what is it you 
have to say to me? I thought when we parted it was not to meet 
again.” 

“You hoped so, you mean,” he answered hardly. “Come into one 
of these rooms where we may be alone. Someone may overhear if we 
remain here.” 

“ And is it so strictly confidential, then ?” 

“Yes,” he answered, “it is.’ Then, with great reluctance and im- 
patience, she opened a door behind them and they passed into what 
appeared to be her own petit-salon. 

Again the fire of jealousy consumed me, and without thought of 
the consequences of my act, I went straightway to the door and enter- 
ing faced them. 

As I entered Ernest turned quickly, then stood rigid and amazed. 

“ Carmela!’ he gasped. “ How came you here—to this place?” 

“ How I came here matters not,” I answered in a hard tone. “It 
is sufficient for you to know that I have entered here to demand an ex- 
planation from you and this woman, your accomplice.” 

“What do you mean?” cried his companion in her broken English. 
“ What do you mean by accomplice ?” 

“T refer to the murder of Reginald Thorne,” I said, as quietly as 
I was able. 

“The murder of Monsieur Thorne,” repeated the woman. “ And 
what have I to do, pray, with the death of that gentleman, whoever he 
may be?” 

Ernest glanced at me strangely, then addressing her in a poe voice 
said,— 

“The woman who murdered him was yourself—Julie Fournereau.” 

I stood dumfounded. Was it possible that he intended to endeavor 
to fix the guilt upon her, even though I knew the truth by the admission 
I had overheard ? 

“ What!” she shrieked in fierce anger, speaking in French. “ You 
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have sought me here to charge me with the murder ?—to bring against 
me a false accusation? It isa lie! You know that I am innocent.” 

“That point, madame, must be decided by a judge,” he answered 
with marvellous coolness. 

“What do you mean? I don’t understand!” she exclaimed with a 
slight quiver in her voice which betrayed a sudden fear. 

“T mean that during the months which have elapsed since the mur- 
der of my friend Thorne at Nice I have been engaged in tracing the 
assassin—or, to put it plainly, in tracing you.” 

I stood there utterly astounded. If his words were true, why had 
he been concealed on board the Vispera in order to avoid arrest ? 

She laughed, instantly assuming an attitude of defiance. 

“Bah!” she said. “ You bring me here into this room to make this. 
absurd and unfounded charge. You dare not say it before my friends. 
They would beat you like the hound you are.” 

His cheeks were pale, but there was a fierce, determined expression 
upon his countenance. The woman whom I had believed he loved was, 
it seemed, his bitterest enemy. 

“TI have no wish whatever to bring upon you any greater exposure 
or disgrace than that which must inevitably come,” he said coolly. “ For 
months I have been awaiting this opportunity, and by the cipher fortu- 
nately discovered your return. I was then enabled to give the police 
some highly interesting information.” 

“The police!” she gasped, her face instantly blanched to the lips. 
“ You have told them ?” 

“Yes,” he responded, gazing steadily upon her, “TI have told them.” 

“Then let me pass,” she said hoarsely, making towards the door. 
But in a moment he had barred her passage, and raising a small whistle 
quickly to his lips blew it shrilly. 

“So this is your revenge!” she cried, turning upon him with a 
fierce, murderous light in her eyes. Yet ere the words had left her - 
mouth there were sounds of scuffling and shouting, a smashing of glass, 
and loud imprecations. The whistle had raised the alarm, and the 
police had entered the place, barring the egress of the players. 

Outside in the corridor there were several fierce scrimmages, but 
next instant the door opened and there entered three detectives, of 
whom one was the wizen-faced little man who had betrayed such an in- 
terest in myself when at the Grand Café, accompanied by old Mr. Keppel 
and the woman who had been my travelling-companion in the wagon- 
lit. Certainly the arrangements made by the police to raid the place 
had been elaborately prepared, for at the signal given by Ernest the 
coup was complete, and the players, nearly all of whom were persons 
known as criminals, fell back entrapped and dismayed. 

The old millionaire and his companion were as astounded at finding 
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me present as Ernest had been. But there was no time at that exciting 
moment for explanations. The plan had apparently been arranged for 
the arrest of the pale, white-faced woman now trembling before us. 

“T tell you it’s a lie!” she cried hoarsely. “TI did not kill him!” 

But Ernest, turning to the shabby little man, said,— 

“T demand the arrest7of that woman, Julie Fournereau, for the 
murder of Reginald Thorne at the Grand Hotel in Nice.” 

“ You know her,” inquired the detective, “ and you have evidence to 
justify the arrest ?” 

“T have evidence that she committed the murder—that the sixty 
thousand francs stolen from the dead man’s pockets were in her posses- 
sion on the following morning, and, further, that on the night on which 
the murder was committed she was staying under another name at the 
same hotel wherein Mr. Thorne was found dead.” 

“ And the witnesses ?” 

“ They are already in Paris, awaiting to be called to give evidence.” 

A dead silence fell, and we looked at one another. 

The wretched woman who had so suddenly been denounced by the 
man with whom she had been so friendly at Monte Carlo was standing 
in the centre of the room, swaying to and fro, supporting herself by 
clutching the edge of the small table. Her white lips trembled, but no 
word escaped them. She seemed rendered speechless by the suddenness 
of the overwhelming charge. 

The detective’s hard voice broke the silence. 

“ Julie Fournereau,” he said, advancing a few steps towards her, 
“in the name of the law I arrest you for the murder of Reginald Thorne 
at Nice.” 

“T am innocent!” she cried hoarsely, her haggard eyes glaring at 
us with a hunted look in them. “I tell you I am innocent!” 

‘ “Listen,” said Ernest in a firm tone, although there was a slight 
catch in his voice which told how excited he was. “ The reasons which 
have led me to this step are briefly these. Last December I crossed from 
New York to Havre, and went south to spend the winter at Monte 
Carlo. I stayed at the Métropole, and amid the cosmopolitan crowd 
staying there met the woman before you. One day there arrived at 
the same hotel from Paris my friend, Reginald Thorne, whom I knew 
well in New York, but who had lived here in Paris for the past year. 
We were about together during the day, and in the Rooms that evening 
he encountered me walking beside this woman Fournereau. That same 
night he came to my room, and in confidence related me a story which 
at the moment I regarded as somewhat exaggerated, namely, how he 
had been induced to frequent a certain gaming-house in Paris where he 
had lost almost everything he possessed, and how he had ultimately 
discovered that an elaborate system of sharping had been practised upon 
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him by this woman and a male accomplice. That woman, he told me, 
had left Paris suddenly just at the moment when he discovered the 
truth, and he had encountered her in the Rooms with me—her name 
was Julie Fournereau.” 

I glanced at the wretched woman before us. Her wild eyes were 
fixed upon the carpet, her fingers were twitching with intense agitation, 
her breath came and went in short, quick gasps. Ernest in his exposure 
was, indeed, merciless. 

“ Had she seen him in the Rooms?” I inquired. 

“Yes,” he answered. “ We had come face to face. He told me that, 
having been robbed of nearly all he possessed, he was determined to 
give information against her. She was, he told me, an associate of bad 
characters in Paris, and urged me to cut her acquaintance. His story 
was strange and rather romantic, for he gave me to understand that 
this woman had made a pretence of loving him, and had induced him to 
play here, in her house, and lose large sums to the men who were her 
accomplices. Personally, I was not very charmed with her,” Ernest 
went on, glancing at me. “She was evidently, as Thorne had declared, 
acquainted with many of the worst characters who frequent Monte 
Carlo, and I began to think seriously that my own reputation would 
be besmirched by being seen constantly in her company. Still, I tried 
to dissuade my friend from endeavoring to bring justice upon such a 
person, arguing that, having lost the money in a private gaming estab- 
lishment, he had no remedy at law. But he was young and headstrong 
—possibly suffering from a fit of jealousy. After several days, however, 
fearing that he might create a scene with this notorious woman, I in- 
duced him to go over to Nice and stay at the Grand. While there, 
curiously enough, he met the lady who is here present, Miss Rosselli, 
and at once fell deeply in love with her.” | 

“No,” I protested in quick indignation. “ There was no love what- 
ever between us. That I strongly deny.” 

“ Carmela,” he said, addressing me with a calm, serious look, “ in 
this affair I must speak plainly and openly. I myself have a confes- 
sion to make.” | 

“ Of what ?” 

“ Listen, and I’ll explain everything.” Then, turning to the others, 
he went on: “ Reginald fell violently in love with Miss Rosselli, not 
knowing that she had once been engaged to become my wife. When, 
the day after meeting her at the hotel, he told me of his infatuation and 
I explained the truth, he seemed considerably upset. ‘She loves you 
still,’ he said. ‘I feel certain that she does, for she has given me no 
encouragement.’ I affected to take no notice of his words, but to me 
the matter was a very painful one. I had broken off the engagement, 
it was true, but my heart was now filled with bitter remorse. I had seen 
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Carmela again, all the old love had come back to me, and I now de- 
spised myself for my mean and unwarrantable action. We had met 
several times, but as strangers, and knowing her proud spirit I feared 
to approach her, feeling certain that she would never forgive.” 

“ Forgive!” I cried. “I would have gladly forgiven.” 

“Carmela,” he said, turning again to me with a grave, serious 
expression, “I regret being compelled to lay bare my secret thus before 
you, but I must tell them everything.” 

“Yes,” I said. “ Now that this woman is to bear the punishment 
of her crime, let us know all.” Then I added bitterly, “ Speak, regard- 
less of my feelings, or even of my presence.” 

“ A few days prior to his tragic end poor Reggie had, as I have ex- 
plained, moved over to the Grand at Nice, but, strangely enough, the 
same idea had occurred to this woman Fournereau. She preferred to 
live in Nice during Carnival, she told me, for she liked all the fun and 
gayety. Whether it was for that reason I know not, but at all events it 
seems clear, from inquiries recently completed in Nice, that one after- 
noon he met this woman at Rumpelmeyer’s, the fashionable lounge for 
afternoon tea, and in a sudden fit of anger declared that he would de- 
nounce her as an adventuress and swindler. Now it appears that her 
clients, the gamblers who frequent this place, number among them 
some of the most notorious and desperate members of the criminal fra- 
ternity, and the natural conclusion is that, fearing his exposure, she 
killed him.” 

“T deny it!” cried the wretched woman. “It is a false accusation 
which you cannot prove !”” 

“The extreme care and marvellous ingenuity,by which the young 
man’s death was encompassed is shown by every detail of the case. Not 
a single point, apparently, was overlooked. Even the means by which 
he was assassinated has remained until now a mystery. But, passing 
to the night of the tragedy, it will be remembered that he had won 
sixty thousand francs at roulette, and having left Miss Rosselli and her 
friends he re-entered the Rooms and changed his winnings into large 
notes. Half-an-hour before, this woman, whom I had met earlier in 
the evening, and who had dined with me at Ciro’s, had wished me 
good-by, and having previously watched his success at the tables, fol- 
lowed him into the Casino when he re-entered to change the notes. The 
interval of about an hour between his leaving Monte Carlo and his 
arrival at the Grand Hotel at Nice is still unaccounted for. Neverthe- 
less, we know that this woman whom he had threatened travelled by 
the same train from Monte Carlo to Nice, that she entered the hotel a 
few minutes later and went to her room, and that next morning she had 
in her possession sixty notes, each for one thousand francs. It seems, 
however, that she quickly feared that suspicion might rest upon her, 
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for the police had commenced active inquiries, and therefore resolved 
to get rid of the stolen notes. This she did with the aid of an accom- 
plice, a man named Laumont, well known at Monte Carlo each season. 
This man, one of the habitués of this place, went to the Carnival ball at 
the Nice Casino and there gave Miss Rosselli the stolen money, intend- 
ing that its possession should throw suspicion upon her. Some other 
members of this interesting gang of sharpers who make this place their 
head-quarters and who go south in winter in search of pigeons to pluck, 
knowing Laumont’s intention, posed as detectives, however, arid to them 
Miss Rosselli innocently handed over the notes she had received.” 

He paused for a moment, then continued : 

“Now, however, comes one of the most ingenious features of the 
affair. This woman, finding next day that her plot to throw suspicion 
upon Miss Rosselli had failed, turned her attention to myself. She was 
aware that a slight quarrel had arisen between Reggie and myself re- 
garding his injudicious and futile action in seeking to denounce her, 
and with others had overheard some high words between us when we 
had met at the Café de Paris on the day previous to his death. She 
gave information to the police, and then left the Riviera suddenly. 
Next day I found myself under observation, and in order to escape 
arrest induced Mr. Keppel, who has taken a great interest in the affair 
from the first, and who is one of the trustees under the will of Mr. 
Thorne, Senior, to conceal me on board his yacht until such time as 
our inquiries in Paris could be completed. It was ascertained that this 
woman Fournereau, who had gone to Russia, intended to return to her 
apartments here upon a date she had arranged with her accomplice, 
Laumont, therefore I have remained in hiding from the police until 
to-day. This is her first reception, notice of which was circulated among 
her friends by means of cipher upon certain tables in the cafés on the 
grand boulevards.” , 

“ But this lady?” I inquired, indicating the handsome woman who 
had been my travelling-companion in the wagon-lit. | 

“T am the mother of Reginald Thorne,” she herself responded. 

“You Reggie’s mother!” I cried, scarce able to believe her words. 

“ Yes,” she answered. “ Hearing of my poor son’s death, I crossed 
from New York to Havre and arrived in Nice only to find that the 
Vispera had sailed. A letter was awaiting me with full explanation, 
asking me to travel to Marseilles and cross by the mail-steamer to 
Tunis and there join the yacht. This I did, but in order that my 
presence should not be known to those on board I was placed secretly 
in the deck-cabin and never went forth. The blow that had fallen upon 
me on hearing of poor Reggie’s death, combined with the constant im- 
prisonment in that cabin, I believe upset the balance of my mind, for 
one night, the night before we put inte Leghorn, I became unconscious. 
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I was subject to strange hallucinations, and that night experienced a 
sensation as though some one was attempting to take my life by strangu- 
lation.” 

“T must explain,” said old Mr. Keppel, addressing her. “It is 
only right that you should now know the truth. On the night in ques- 
tion you were unusually restless, and becoming seized by a fit of hysteria 
commenced to shout and shriek all sorts of wild words regarding your 
poor son’s murder. Now I had concealed you there, and fearing lest 
some of the guests should hear you and that a scandal might be created, 
I tried to silence you. You fought me tooth and nail, for I verily believe 
that the close confinement had driven you insane. In the struggle I 
had my hands over your mouth and afterwards pressed your throat in 
order to prevent your hysterical shrieks, when suddenly I saw blood 
upon your lips, and the awful truth dawned upon me that I had killed 
you by strangulation. Tewson, the chief steward,—who in addition 
to Cameron was the only person on board who knew of your presence,— 

‘entering at that moment, made the diabolical suggestion that in order 
to get rid of the evidence of my crime I should allow him to blow up 
the ship. This I refused, and fortunately an hour later we succeeded 
in restoring you to consciousness. Then we landed at Leghorn on the 
following evening, not, however, before I discovered that the real motive 
of Tewson’s suggestion was that he had stolen three thousand pounds 
in cash, notes, and securities from a despatch-box in Lord Stonebor- 
ough’s cabin, and wished to destroy the ship so that his crime might 
remain concealed. The man, I have discovered, has a very bad record, 
and he has now disappeared.” 

Then briefly I explained what I had seen and overheard on that 
wild, boisterous night in the Mediterranean; how I had followed the 
millionaire and the woman who was bent upon avenging the murder 
of her son; how I had sent the yacht to Genoa, and how carefully I had 
watched the movements of all three during those two never-to-be-for- 
gotten days in Paris. All seemed amazed at my story, Ernest most of all. 

“During that night in the wagon-lit,’ I said, addressing Mrs. 
Thorne, “I noticed two curious marks upon your neck. Upon your 
poor son’s neck were similar marks.” 

“Yes,” she replied, “they were birth-marks—known as the marks 
of thumb and finger. Poor Reggie bore them exactly as I do.” And 
she also explained how, having recognized me as a fellow-guest on board 
the Vispera, she had purposely endeavored to mislead me by her con- 
versation, as she feared that my suspicion of Ernest might upset their 
plans. 

“ And the woman who murdered poor Reggie, and who so ingeni- 
ously attempted first to fasten the guilt upon Miss Rosselli, and after- 
wards upon myself, is there!” cried Ernest, pointing at the trembling, 
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white-faced figure before us. “She killed him because she feared the 
revelations he could make to the police regarding this place in which 
we are standing.” 

Outside sounded loud scuffling and altercation, for, as it afterwards 
proved, the strong body of police who had raided the place, finding 
many persons “ wanted,” were making wholesale arrests. 

The woman Fournereau raised her head at Ernest’s denunciation 
and laughed a strange, harsh laugh of defiance. 

“ Bien!” she cried shrilly with affected carelessness. “ Arrest me, 
if you will! But I tell you that you are mistaken. You have been 
 clever,—very clever, all of you,—but the assassin was not myself.” 

The police-officer addressed her, saying: 

“Then if not yourself, you are aware of the identity of the mur- 
derer. So I shall arrest you as being an accomplice. It is the same.” 

“No, I was not even an accomplice,” she protested quickly. “I 
may be owner of this place; I may be a—a person known to you, but 
I swear I have never been a murderess.” 

The officer smiled dubiously. 

“The decision upon that point must be left to the judges,” he an- 
swered. “ There is evidence against you. For the present that is suffi- 
cient.” 

“ Monsieur Cameron has told you that I was threatened with expo- 
sure by the young American gentleman,” she said. “That is perfectly 
the truth. Indeed, all that has been said is the truth—save one thing. 
I did not commit the murder, nor had I any knowledge of it until 
afterwards.” 

“ But the stolen notes were actually in your: possession on the fol- 
lowing morning,” the detective observed in a tone of doubt. 

“They were given to me for safe-keeping.” 

“ By whom ?” 

“T refuse to say.” 

The detective shrugged his shoulders, and a smile passed across the 
faces of his two companions. 

“ You prefer arrest, then?” he said. 

" ‘ prefer to keep my own counsel,” she answered. “ These per- 
sons,” she continued, indicating us, “have believed themselves ex- 
tremely ingenious, apparently taking upon themselves the duties of 
the police, and have arrived at a quite wrong conclusion. You may — 
therefore arrest me if you wish. I have nothing whatever to fear.” 

And she glanced around at us in open defiance. Indeed, so indiffer- 
ent was she that I felt convinced that Ernest’s theory of the committal 
of the crime had fallen to the ground. 

The detective seemed, however, well aware of the character of the 
woman, and proceeded to deai with her accordingly. 
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“You are charged with the murder,” he said. “It is for you to 
prove your innocence.” 

“Who, pray, is the witness against me?” she cried indignantly. 

“Your accomplice,” cried Ernest quickly. “The man Laumont— 
the man to whom you gave the stolen notes to transfer to Miss Ros- 
selli.” 

“Laumont!” she cried. “ He—he has told you that I committed 
the crime—he has denounced me as the murderess ?” 

“He has,” answered Ernest. “On that fatal night when Thorne 
entered the Rooms to change the notes I met him, and although we had 
had a few high words in the Café de Paris on the previous day, he © 
approached me, asking my pardon, which I readily gave. He then 
inquired whether it was really true that Miss Rosselli had been engaged 
to me. I replied in the affirmative, and he then said that he did not 
intend to meet her again, but should leave for Paris in the morning. 
I tried to dissuade him, but his only reply was ‘ She loves you still, my 
dear fellow. She can never forget you. Of that I’m certain.’ Then 
he left, and travelled to Nice without further word to her. Arrived at 
the hotel, he went straight to her sitting-room and sat down to write 
her a letter of farewell. He commenced one, but destroyed it. This 
was afterwards found in the room. Then, just as he was about to com- 
mence a second letter, you—you, Julie Fournereau—entered, killed 
him, and stole the notes which you knew he carried in his pockets!” 

“ How did I kill him?” she demanded, her eyes flashing with anger. 

“ You yourself know that best.” 

“Ah! And Jean Laumont told you this elaborate piece of fiction, 
did he? It is amusing—very amusing !” 

At word from the chief detective one of the officers went forth. We 
heard Laumont’s name shouted loudly outside the room, and a few 
moments later he was ushered in by two officers. 

He drew back in quick surprise on seeing us, but in an instant the 
woman flew at him in fury. 

“You have told them!” she shrieked. “You have led them to 
believe that I murdered the American at Nice—you have declared that 
it was I who gave you the notes—I who killed him! You miserable 
eur !” 

His countenance fell. Indignation had in an instant given place 
to fear. 

“ And did you not give me the notes?” he inquired. “ Why, there 
are at least two men in yonder room who were present when you handed 
them to me.” 

“T do not deny that,” she responded. “I deny that I killed him.” 

“ Then who did ?” 

“Who did?” she shrieked. “Who did? Why, you, yourself!” 
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** You lie!” he cried fiercely, his face ashen pale. 

“T would have told them nothing,” she went on quickly. “I would 
have allowed them to arrest me and afterwards discover their mistake, 
were it not that you had endeavored to give me into their hands in 
order to save yourself. No, my dear friend, Julie Fournereau is loyal 
only to those who are loyal to her, as many have before found out to 
their cost. I would have saved you had you not led the police here to 
raid my house, to arrest my guests, and to hurry me away to prison for 
a crime that I did not commit. But listen! You deny the murder of 
the young American. Well, shall I relate all that occurred ?” 

- “Tell them what untruths you like,” he growled. “ You cannot 
harm me.” 

“ Yes, madame,” cried old Mr. Keppel. “ Tell us all that you know. 
We are determined now to get to the bottom of this affair.” 

“This man,” she explained, “ was the man who fleeced the unfor- 
tunate gentleman here in my house. I am not wishing to shield myself 
for a single moment—I desire only to tell the truth. M’sieur Thorne, 
when they last met’ here, accused him of cheating at baccarat, high 
words ensued, and the young man drew a revolver and fired, striking 
Laumont in the shoulder. Whereupon the last-named swore to be 
avenged. I knew well that a vow of vengeance taken by such a des- 
perate man as Laumont was something more than mere idle words, and 
when he went to the Riviera, as he did each year in search of inexperi- 
enced youths whom he could fleece, I shortly afterwards followed. He 
stayed first at the Hétel de Paris at Monte Carlo, but meeting young 
Thorne accidentally one afternoon he discovered that the latter was 
living at the Grand at Nice, and that same night he transferred his 
quarters there. Now Thorne had an intimate friend in Nice—Mr. 
Gerald Keppel—and it seemed as though Laumont desired to make the 
latter’s acquaintance with the ulterior motive of practising his sharper’s 
tricks upon him. Be that how it may, I, in order to watch the progress 
of events, moved to the same hotel at Nice. I knew that Laumont was 
bent on vengeance, and felt certain that some terrible dénouement was 
imminent.” 

She paused and glanced around at us. Then, lowering her eyes, she 
went on: 

“T am an adventures, it is true, but I have still a woman’s heart. 
I was determined, if possible, to prevent Laumont from wreaking 
vengeance upon the poor boy. It was for that reason I followed him 
to Nice and took up my abode there. On the afternoon of the tragedy 
I was in the Rooms at Monte Carlo and there saw him playing and 
winning, while just as he was leaving with Miss Rosselli, another lady, 
‘ and young Mr. Keppel, his pockets bulging with his gains, I saw Lau- 
mont watching him. I knew by the evil look he cast in his direction that 
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the spirit of murder was in his heart. That evening I dined at Ciro’s 
with M’sieur Cameron, and afterwards left him in order to watch the 
movements of Laumont and the young American. The latter, after a 
short conversation with M’sieur Cameron in the atrium of the Casino, 
descended the lift to the station and took train to Nice. I travelled by 
the same train, but in the crowd at Nice station on alighting lost sight 
of him. He must have taken a cab immediately to the hotel, and, fur- 
thermore, Laumont must also have followed him without knowing of 
my presence. I met some friends at the station, but on arrival at the 
hotel twenty minutes later I went straight up to my room. On the 
way I had to pass the door of Miss Rosselli’s sitting-room, and just as 
1 was approaching, my feet falling.softly on the thick carpet of the 
corridor, the door opened noiselessly and a man, after looking forth 
stealthily, emerged and stole along to the room he occupied. That 
man was Jean Laumont.” 

“You saw him!” cried Ernest. “ You actually saw him coming 
from the room ?” 

“Yes. Instantly I suspected something wrong, and wondered for 
what purpose he had been in the lady’s sitting-room. Therefore with- 
out hesitation I pushed open the door and looked inside. Judge my 
surprise when I found the unfortunate young man writhing in agony 
on the ground. I knelt by him, but recognizing me as the woman at 
whose house he had been cheated he shrank from me. ‘That man!’ 
he gasped with difficulty,—‘ that man has killed me! and a few mo- 
ments later his limbs straightened themselves out in a final paroxysm 
of agony and he passed away.” 

Mrs. Thorne burst into a flood of tears. 

The voluble Frenchwoman was silent for a moment, her eyes fixed 
upon the face of the man against whom she had uttered that terrible 
denunciation. 

“T stood there terrified, unable to move,” she went on. “ Laumont 
had, as I feared, killed him.” 

“ Killed him? How can you prove it?” demanded the cunning 
card-sharper, who, in order to throw the police off the scent, pursued 
the harmless calling of hair-dresser in that back street off the Boule- 
vard St. Michel. “ How can you prove it?” 


XX. 
REVEALS THE TRUTH. 
THE woman Fournereau crossed the room quickly to a small rose- 
wood bureau and took therefrom a little card-board box about a couple 


of inches square, such as are used for cheap jewelry. 
“T have something here,” she said, addressing the man before her. 
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“Tt was lying on the floor. You alone knew its secret—a secret which 
I too have lately discovered.” 

And opening the box carefully she displayed, lying in a bed of 
cotton-wool, what at first appeared to be a woman’s steel thimble. 
Taking it from its hiding-place and putting it upon the forefinger of 
her right hand, we saw that, instead of being what it at first appeared, 
it rose to a sharply tempered steel point about half an inch long pro- 
truding from the finger-tip. 

I glanced at the man accused. His face had blanched to the lips at 
sight of it. 

“This,” she explained, “I discovered on the floor close to where 
the dead man was lying. It is a diabolic invention of Laumont which 
he showed me a year ago, although he did not then explain its use. An 
examination which has been made by a friend, a chemist, has shown 
plainly the truth. You will notice that the point is fine as a needle, 
but is hollow, like that of a hypodermic syringe. Within, at the point 
touched by the tip of the finger, is a small chamber filled with a most 
subtle and deadly poison extracted from a small lizard peculiar to the 
banks of the Upper Niger.” 

The point would, I saw, act just as the fang of a snake, for the 
thimble, when placed on the finger and pressed upon the flesh of the 
victim, would inject the poison into the blood, causing almost instant 
collapse and death. The puncture made by such a fine point would 
be indistinguishable, and the action of the poison, as we afterwards 
learnt, was so similar to several natural complications that at the 
post-mortem examination the doctors would fail to distinguish the real 
cause of death. 

She held the diabolical thimble forth to us to examine, saying: 

“The mode in which this was used upon the unfortunate M’sieur 
Thorne was undoubtedly as follows. He had seated himself at the table 
with his back to the door when Laumont, watching his opportunity, 
crept in with the thimble upon his finger, and ere his victim was aware 
of it he had seized him by the collar from behind and pressed the point 
deep into the flesh behind the right ear, at a spot where the poison 
would at once enter the circulation. You will remember that the doc- 
tors discovered a slight scratch behind the ear, and attributed it to 
having been received in the struggle which they believed had taken 
place. But there was no struggle. As has been proved by the medico- 
legist who has examined this most deadly but inoffensive-looking 
weapon, any one struck by it would become paralyzed almost instantly, 
therefore the chair was broken by him as he fell against it in fatal 
collapse.” 

“ And the stolen notes? What of them?” asked old Mr. Keppel 
anxiously. 
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“Ah!” she answered, “those accursed notes! On the following 
morning Laumont came to me and handed me the money, saying that 
as I knew the truth regarding the crime he would trust me further 
and give the money into my safe-keeping. I took it, for, truth to tell, 
I knew that he could make some very unwelcome revelations to the 
police regarding this place and the character of the play here. There- 
fore I decided that, after all, silence was best, even though I held in 
my possession the thimble which, I presume, in his hurry to escape from 
the room fell upon the floor and rolled away. I took the notes, and 
for some days kept them, but finding that the police were making such 
active inquiries I returned them to him, and he then resolved upon 
giving them to Miss Rosselli, either in order to further baffle the detec- 
tives or to throw suspicion upon her. He told her some extraordinary 
story about meeting in London, merely, of course, to put the police off 
the scent and cause them to believe that the money was stolen by Eng- 
lish thieves! Soon afterwards I knew that M’sieur Cameron was aware 
of the manner in which his friend had been cheated here, and then, in 
fear of being arrested on suspicion, I fled to Russia, arranging with my 
friends to return here on the first of May—to-day.” 

“The date of your return I learnt from Laumont himself,” ex- 
plained Ernest, “for in the course of my inquiries immediately after 
the tragic affair I found that he was your associate, and in order to 
divert suspicion from himself he hinted at you as being the assassin.” 

“He denounced me, not knowing that I held this evidence of his 
guilt in my hand!” she cried, holding forth the finger with the curious- 
looking thimble upon it. “ Poor M’sieur Thorne is, I fear, not the 
first victim who has fallen beneath the prick of this deadly instru- 
ment.” 

“To whom do you refer?” inquired the detective quickly. 

“To M’sieur Everton, the young Englishman, who was found dead 
one night a year ago in the Avenue des Acacias.” — 

In an instant the man Laumont sprang at her with all the fury of 
a wild beast, and clutching at her throat tried to strangle her. His 
eyes were lit by the fierce fire of uncontrollable anger, his dark, bushy 
hair giving his white face a wild and hideous look, and for an instant, 
in the confusion before the detectives could throw themselves upon 
him, it seemed as though he would tear limb from limb the woman 
who had confessed. 

For a moment the detectives and the pair were mixed in a struggling 
mass, when suddenly a loud yell of pain escaped the wretched man, and 
releasing his hold he drew back, with his left hand clasped upon his 
wrist. i 
He staggered, swayed unevenly, uttering fierce and terrible impre- 
cations. = | ce 
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“ Dieu!” he gasped. “ You—you’ve killed: me!” 

What had happened was next instant plain. In the struggle the 
point of his dastardly invention, which was still upon the woman’s 
finger, had entered deeply the fleshy part of his wrist, injecting that 
poison that was so swift, and to which there was no known antidote. 

He staggered. Two detectives sprang forward to seize him, but 
ere they could do so he reeled, clutched the air, and fell heavily back- 
ward, overturning the small table beside which he had been standing. 

The scene which ensued was ghastly. I shall remember it through 
all my life. 

Five minutes later, however, the wretched man who had thus brought 
card-sharping and murder to a fine art had breathed his last in fright- 
ful agony, his ignominious career ended by his own diabolical inven- 
tion. 

XXI. 
CONTAINS THE CONCLUSION. 


NeEep I dwell further upon the stirring events of that night? It is 
assuredly sufficient to say that the arrests made by the police numbered 
nearly forty persons, all of whom were charged with various offences, 
in addition to being found in an illicit gaming-house. Many of them, 
old offenders and desperate characters notwithstanding the fact that 
they were outwardly respectable: members: of society, in due course re- 
ceived long periods of imprisonment, but Julie Fournereau, in consid- 
eration of the information she had given regarding poor Reggie’s 
death, was dismissed with a fine of two thousand francs as owner of 
the house in question, and has since. disappeared into obscurity. 

Ulrica arrived in Paris next day with Gerald, and was absolutely 
dumfounded when we related the whole of the amazing story. . That 
day. teo proved the happiest in all my life! Need I relate how on the 
following morning Ernest sought me and begged me to forgive? Or 
how, with tears of joy, I allowed him to hold me once more in his strong 
arms as of old and shower hot, fervent kisses upon my brow? No. If 
I were to commence to relate the joys that have now come to me I 
should far exceed the space of a single volume. It is enough that you, 
reader, to whom I have made confession, should know that within a 
fortnight we all returned to New York by way of Liverpool, and that 
while Ulrica became engaged to Gerald and soon afterwards married 
him with the old man’s heartiest approval, Ernest again asked me to 
become his wife—a contract which was fulfilled amid great éclat 
within a month of our arrival back in Washington. : 

Ulrica tells me that she is no longer world-weary, living only for 
excitement; as in those fevered days bygone, but that her life is full of 
a peaceful happiness that cannot be surpassed. Nevertheless I cannot 
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really bring myself to believe that she is any happier than I am with 
Ernest, for the estrangement has rendered him all the more dear to 
me, and we are indeed supremely content in each other’s perfect love. 
Mrs. Thorne has returned to her home in Philadelphia, fully satisfied 
at having cleared up the mystery surrounding poor Reggie’s tragic 
death, while old Benjamin Keppel, of Pittsburg, still spends his 
winters in rather lonely grandeur in his great white villa amid the 
palms outside Nice, working in secret at his ivory-turning, and giving 
at intervals those princely entertainments for which he has become 
so famed in the cosmopolitan society which suns itself upon the 
Riviera. 

As for Ernest and myself, we have not visited Nice since, for we 
retain a far too vivid recollection of those dark days of doubt, despera- 
tion, and despair—and of our strange and tragic meeting at The Sign 
of the Seven Sins. . 


= 


DAWN IN MIDSUMMER 


BY SARA C. F. HALLOWELL 
Author of ‘‘ The Accompaniments” 


T four o'clock I own the world! 
A I own the beach, the sky ; 
The fleeting moon, that fades. aloft, 
Admits my sovereignty. | - 


The sea-gull dips obeisance in a flash of white ; 

Where bay and river meet, black-coated crows, 

A courtier crowd, hail with hoarse cries the usurper, 

Waiting, meanwhile, the sun, that steadily comes up, 

But nowhere visible. Yet all is light, is rose of dawn. 

This regal moment, while I hold the scene 

As sole observer, counts an hour of triumph, of great pageantry, 
And in absolute dominion of the mystery I stand, 

While all to landward sleep. 


At four.o’clock I own the world! 
I own the beach, the sky ; 

The chilly moon, that pales aloft, 
Confesses sovereignty. . 





THEODOSIA BURR 


By Virginia Tatnall Peacock 


For the forthcoming volume entitled ‘‘Belles of America’ 


$ 


RESH from the battle-fields of the Revolution, on which Aaron 

f Burr had won honors that he was ever more tenacious of than of 

those achieved elsewhere, and but just admitted to the bar after 

a brief period of study, his marriage to a woman ten years his senior, 

and the mother of two well-grown boys, was a source of genuine won- 
derment to his friends in New York. 

Young, of fascinating manner and appearance, some means, and 
good family, he might readily have aspired to an alliance with any one 
of those families which were a power in the State,—the Livingstons, 
the Van Rensselaers, or the Clintons. But before he quitted the army 
Burr had discovered the charms of the society at the “ Hermitage,” 
presided over by Mrs. De Visme ‘and her two daughters, one of whom 
was the widow of Colonel Prevost. 

There he met the most distinguished men of his country, through 
whose influence this family had been spared the inconvenience of moving 
within the British lines at the outbreak of hostilities. In the library 
there he discovered a treasure-house of French literature, to which he 
was ever partial, and in the interchange of thought which followed his 
reading Aaron Burr and Mrs. Prevost became constantly more imbued 
with a sense of the beauty and attraction of each other’s minds. 
Through her he gleaned his first reverence for the intellectual power 
of woman, and to her he owed the happiest days of his life. 

“The mother of my Theo,” he said, speaking of her towards the 
close of his life, “ was the best woman and the finest lady I have ever 
known.” In her finished manner, her fine bearing, and her exquisite 
mind there was a delicate harmony that soothed and satisfied Burr’s 
artistic soul. His marriage to her in July, 1782, put an end to the 
rumor that he was paying his addresses to Miss De Visme, to which his 
frequent visits to the “ Hermitage” had given rise. 

The first year of his married life was spent in Albany, where he 
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was engaged in the’practice of law and where Theodosia was born on 
the 23d. of June, 1783. In the fall of that year her parents removed 
to the city of New York, where they had leased a house in Maiden 
Lane, at a rental of two hundred pounds per year, to commence from 
the time the British troops left New York, which they did on Novem- 
ber 23, 1783. | 

So prosperous were Burr’s financial affairs, that early in his married! 
life he acquired also the possession of a country seat, “ Richmond Hill,” 
then two miles from the city. The house, a massive frame building 
with a lofty portico supported by Ionic columns, stood on a noble hill, 
several hundred feet in height, overlooking the river and the Jersey 
shore. It was surrounded by a lawn shaded by oaks, lindens, and 
cedars, on the outskirts of which on all sides stretched woods of more 
than a hundred acres. Within the enclosure was a pond known for 
many years after the property had passed from Burr’s possession as 
Burr’s Pond. On it Theodosia learned the graceful art of skating when 
still quite a little girl. 

The house, built about the middle of the last century, was Washing- 
ton’s head-quarters in 1776, and Burr, who was there with him, first 
conceived his desire to become its possessor. It was occupied by John 
Adams during his tenure of the Vice-Presidency, when New York was 
the capital, and Burr’s long possession of it culminated in the elegant 
hospitality of which it was the scene during his term as Vice-President. 
He returned there from Washington at the close of the sessions of Con- 
gress, and entertained with a lavishness that eventually bankrupted him. 

His library, which bespoke the critical taste of the scholar and which 
he had begun to collect as a boy, was a feature of the house, recalled in 
after years by men who had been his guests as vividly as the brilliant 
dinner-parties given beneath the same roof by the distinguished Adams 
and his wife. He had hisLondon bookseller, through whom he made con- 
stant additions to his collection, for Burr was ever a lover of books, 
and he recorded in his journal in his days of exile and want with what 
pangs he had been obliged to part with some odd volumes he had with 
him upon discovering that he was again under the necessity of dining. 
His passion for books he imparted to his daughter, urging upon her at 
all times the necessity for study and improvement, and never relin- 
quishing his endeavors to carry her mind to a high order of cultivation. 
In the communication he addressed to his son-in-law on the night before 
his duel with Hamilton, he asked as a last favor that he would urge 
Theodosia to continue to study. In all his letters to her his efforts to 
stimulate this habit were uppermost. “The longer I live,” she wrote 
to him after her marriage, “the more frequently the truth of your 
advice evinces itself, that occupation is necessary to give us command 
over ourselves.” 
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In the development of her mind and character he pursued a clearly 
defined and well-directed course. When she was ten years old he wrote 
to his wife from Philadelphia, where he was at the time occupying a 
seat in the Senate, reminding her that he had left a memorandum of 
what Theodosia was to learn during his absence. While his public 
duties were such that he was not able always to personally superintend 
her studies, he gave minute instructions to the tutors to whom he in- 
trusted her, and constituted himself their vigilant and inexorable critic. 
“If your young teacher,” he wrote to her when she was in her sixteenth 
year, “ after a week’s trial should not suit you, dismiss him on any pre- 
tence, without wounding his pride, and take the old Scotchman. Re- 
solve to succeed, and you cannot fail.” 

Mary Wollstonecraft’s book, “A Vindication of the Rights of 
Women,” in which Burr became so absorbed that he sat up all night 
reading it, so affected him that its influence told on all Theodosia’s life. 
On the principles it inculcated were based both her mental and moral 
development. “If I could foresee,” he wrote to his wife, “ that Theo- 
dosia would become a mere fashionable woman, with all the attendant 
frivolity and vacuity of mind, adorned with whatever grace and allure- 
ment, I would earnestly pray God to take her forthwith hence. But I 
yet hope by her to convince the world what neither sex appears to 
believe,—that women have souls.” 

“ And do you regret,” he wrote to Theodosia herself, when she was 
a little more than sixteen, “ you are not also a woman? That you are 
not numbered in that galaxy of beauty which adorns an assembly-room ? 
Coquetting for admiration and attracting flattery? No, I answer with 
confidence. You feel that you are maturing for solid friendship. The 
friends you gain you will never lose; and no one, I think, will dare to 
insult your understanding by such compliments as are most graciously 
received by too many of your sex.” 

Burr was himself an ornament to many a drawing-room, and no 
man ever had better opportunities for estimating the deficiencies in the 
system of educating the women of his day. Theodosia he brought up 
like a young Spartan, with few or none of the feminine affectations 
then in vogue. Courage and fortitude were his darling virtues, and 
so instilled into her from her infancy that they formed almost the 
growudwork of her character. “ No apologies or explanations. I hate 
them,” he said, reproving her for some fault of omission when she was 
a little child. “I beg and expect it of you,” he wrote to her from Rich- 
mond, where he was awaiting trial for treason, and whither she was 
hastening to him, “that you will conduct yourself as becomes my 
daughter, and that you manifest no signs of weakness nor alarm.” 

Theodosia’s affection for her father was the absorbing passion of her 
life. “You appear to me so superior, so elevated above other men,” 
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she once wrote to him, “I contemplate you with such strange mixture 
of humility, admiration, reverence, love, and pride, that very little 
superstition would be necessary to make me worship you as a superior 
being; such enthusiasm does your character excite in me. When I after- 
wards revert to myself, how insignificant do my best qualities appear. 
My vanity would be greater if I had not been placed so near you; and 
yet my pride is our relationship. I had rather not live than not be the 
daughter of such a man.” 

He sent-his love to “ the smiling little girl” in a letter he wrote his 
wife when Theodosia was two years old, not knowing that with his 
going she had not only ceased to smile, but that she wept bitterly and 
heartbrokenly whenever his name was mentioned, and that it required 
the combined efforts of her mother and nurse to divert her thoughts 
from the painful fact of his absence. As her mother said, the attach- 
ment which thus early manifested itself in so marked a manner was not 
of common nature. Theodosia’s life is an evidence of how exalted it 
was, when, with all the world against him, she was yet proud to be his 
daughter. , 

Burr exercised an almost hypnotic influence over both men and 
women, and there are extant innumerable anecdotes of the conquests 
he continually made over those who had gone forth to apprehend him 
as a villain. In his intercourse with Theodosia he brought into play 
all those delicate attributes of his mind which captivated so many 
women. She was constantly in his thoughts. “The ideas of which 
you are the object, that daily pass through my mind,” he wrote to her 
in 1799 from Albany, where the Legislature was in session, “ would, if 
committed to writing, fill an octavo volume. . . . Indeed, my dear 
Theodosia, I have many, many moments of solicitude about you.” 

He exacted much of her even as a child, among other things that she 
should keep a journal in his absence, to be sent to him at regular inter- 
vals, and that she should answer his letters minutely and promptly. 
Writing to her when she was eleven years old, he said: 

“ Yesterday I received your letter and journal to the 13th inclusive. 
On the 13th you say you got nine pages in Lucian. It was, to be sure, 
a most surprising lesson. I suspect it must have been the second time 
going over, and even then it would have been great, and, at the same 
rate, you will be through a second time before my month is up... I 
should be delighted to find it so. I have not told you directly that. I 
should stay longer than a month, but I was angry enough with you to 
stay three months, when you neglected to write to me for two suc- 
cessive posts.” 

“T beg, Miss Prissy,” he wrote to her from Philadelphia during the 
same year, “that you will name a single ‘ unsuccessful effort’? which 
you have made to please me. As to the letters and journal which. you 
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did write, surely you have reason abundant to believe that they gave me 
pleasure; and how the deuce am I to be pleased with those you did not 
write, and how an omission to write can be called an effort, remains 
for your ingenuity to disclose.” 

In his next letter he referred again to “ the unsuccessful effort.” 

“ Your letter of the 9th, my dear Theo, was a most agreeable sur- 
prise to me. I had not dared even to hope for one until to-morrow. In 
one instance, at least, an attempt to please me has not been ‘ wnsuc- 
cessful.’ You see, I do not forget that piece of impudence.” 

He was mindful too of her health, and in one of his letters begged 
her to carry herself erect. He had himself a remarkably erect and 
graceful carriage, which lent a majesty to his bearing and gave the 
impression of much greater height than he possessed. 

While his letters to her were full of advice and suggestions for her 
improvement, they were by no means lacking in commendation. As she 
grew to womanhood this was more marked, as was also his tendencies 
to confide in her. Her father’s frequent and prolonged absences from 
home, her mother’s long illness, attended with much suffering and 
terminating in death when Theodosia was but eleven years old, had 
necessitated an early assumption of those responsibilities which mature 
and strengthen character. To a suggestion contained in a letter written 
by her father shortly before her mother’s death, that he would leave 
Congress that he might have more time to devote to his wife, Theodosia 
replied with a quaintness that was characteristic of her: “Ma begs 
that you omit the thought of leaving Congress.” 

From her close association with her mother under such circum- 
stances her receptive mind became imbued with the beauties of the 
Christian philosophy, which her father, though a grandson of Jonathan 
Edwards and a son of the Rev. Aaron Burr, founder and first president 
of Princeton College, had not included in the course of studies so 
exactingly marked out for her. She was at this time studying Latin, 
Greek, French, and music, and learning to dance and to skate. 

After her mother’s death, Burr, who had a profound admiration 
for the language, literature, and people of France, consigned her to a 
French governess. She acquired a complete mastery of that tongue, 
and the fluency with which she spoke it added much to the grace with 
which she presided over her father’s home, for Burr frequently enter- 
tained Frenchmen. Louis Philippe, Jerome Bonaparte, Talleyrand, 
and Volney were all at various times his guests at “ Richmond Hill.” 

When Theodosia was fourteen she took her place at the head of her 
father’s household and became his inseparable companion, her playful 
wit illuminating his hours of relaxation, her steadfast courage, her 
strength, her very presence, constituting the most powerful bulwark of 
his defence in the darkest hours of his life. 
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She had much of her mother’s self-poise and elegance of manner, 
together with her father’s dignity and wit. When she reached maturity, 
though short in stature, like her father’s family, she carried herself 
with a noble dignity which, with a certain lofty benevolence of counte- 
nance, the refinement of her features, the frank intelligence of her 
brow, the healthful bloom of her complexion, made her singularly beau- 
tiful. She inspired in her father the most absolute confidence in her. 
“Many are surprised that I could repose in you so great a trust as that 
of yourself,” he wrote to her when she was seventeen, “ but I knew you 
were equal to it and I am not deceived.” 

He sent Brant, the Indian chief, to her from Philadelphia with a 
letter of introduction,—she was but fourteen at the time and mistress 
of “Richmond Hill,” where she entertained him with an ease which 
gave her father much gratification. She gave a dinner in his honor, 
inviting to meet him some of her father’s friends, among them Volney, 
Bishop Moore, Dr. Bard, and Dr. Hosack. She was already a belle, 
with many admirers ever in her wake, when Edward Livingston, then 
Mayor of New York, taking her aboard a French frigate lying in the 
harbor of the city, thus warned her: “ You must bring none of your 
sparks on board, Theodosia. We have a magazine here, and we shall 
all be blown up.” 

Her life was full of happiness at this time, with Hamilton’s wife 
and daughters among her friends, her father one of the Presidential 
possibilities, and she enjoying much of his society, accompanying him 
frequently to Albany on horseback and visiting in the neighborhood 
while he transacted his business at the capital. 

In February, 1801, a few months before she was eighteen, Theodosia 
was married to Joseph Alston, of South Carolina. He also was young, 
being but twenty-two, and wealthy, possessing extensive rice planta- 
tions, talented and ambitious, though as yet without a specific object 
on which to expend these qualities. He had studied law and been ad- 
mitted to the bar, though he had not begun to practise. Upon Burr’s 
suggestion he entered upon a political career, rising eventually to the 
Governorship of his State. 

Theodosia argued for a deferment of the marriage, quoting Aristotle, 
that a man should not marry till he was thirty-six. With convincing 
eloquence and ardor he replied, winning his suit, notwithstanding Aris- 
totle and other equally eminent authorities. 

On February 7, 1801, the New York Commercial Advertiser an- 
nounced the marriage, which had taken place on the 2d at Albany, 
where the Legislature, of which Burr was then a member, was in ses- 
sion. It was a period of intense excitement throughout the country, 
and the names of Jefferson and Burr were in all mouths. The people 
of the country had cast a tie vote, which threw the election of President 
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into the House of Representatives. Party spirit manifested itself for 
the first time in the young republic, and the strength of the Constitu- 
tion was early put to a severe test. 

Theodosia, on her way to her new home in the South, stopped in 
Washington, where, on the 4th of March, she saw her father inducted 
into the Vice-Presidency. 

_ Her marriage and her father’s new honors inaugurated for her three 
years of absolute happiness. Though her husband’s home and her 
father’s were a journey of twenty days apart, she went frequently back 
and forth, and though she wrote to her husband during one of her early 
visits to her old home, “ Where you are, there is my country, and in you 
are centred all my wishes,” she was undoubtedly in better health and 
spirits when in her Northern home. Her winters were passed in 
Charleston, where she was well received and much beloved, and where 
she became an important factor in her husband’s political success. 

Her father missed her sadly. “ For what else, for whom else, do I 
live?” he had written to her shortly before her marriage. When she 
was no longer at “ Richmond Hill” he returned there with painful re- 
luctance. Theodosia urged him to marry again, and from the tone of a 
letter he wrote to her about this time there seems to have been some 
probability of his accepting her suggestion. If he were really in earnest, 
however, he at least did not conduct the affair with his usual sapiency. 
Though Theodosia from afar threw light on the young woman’s vaga- 
ries, it was to no purpose. 

Theodosia’s only child, a son, she named after her father, to whom 
he was a source of much pride and affection. To Burr the anniversa- 
ries of the day of Theodosia’s birth were ever occasions for rejoicing. 
Her twenty-first birthday, though she was not with him, he celebrated 
with a dinner-party at “ Richmond Hill.” He had her portrait placed 
in a chair at the table, but, as it was a profile and appeared unsociable, 
he had it hung up again. “ We laughed an hour, danced an hour, and 
drank your health,” he wrote to her. 

But already the days of her contentment were drawing to a close. 
Before this letter telling her of the happiness the day had given him 
had reached her the tragedy of Weehawken had been enacted. Its 
shadow fell forever upon him who survived it, and who doubtless became 
a potent instrument in Hamilton’s canonization. With awful blackness 
too it fell upon the far-away daughter when she heard that her father 
was a fugitive with an indictment for murder hanging over him. 

From that moment shadows gathered about her with ever-increasing 
sombreness, till they culminated in that hour of darkness and doubt in 
which her life went out. 

In Burr’s Mexican scheme, which he set on foot shortly after the 
expiration of his term as Vice-President, Theodosia became involved 
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sentimentally and her husband financially. The President’s proclama- 
tion and Burr’s arrest put an end to their visionary dynasty in Mexico. 
Instead of beholding him upon a throne, they saw him arraigned before 
the tribunal of justice at Richmond on a charge of high treason, with 
Chief Justice Marshall the presiding judge, and John Randolph of 
Roanoke foreman of the jury. Never, it has been said, did two more 
wonderful pairs of eyes than those of Marshall and Burr, black, 
brilliant, and penetrating, look into each other. 

In arraigning Burr there was an element to be reckoned with that 
is not ordinarily taken into consideration,—the marvellous personality 
of the man. From his appearance, his manners, his voice, his eyes, 
emanated an influence not to be lightly estimated. In his bearing and 
presence he was peerless. He spoke without effort, in a full, crisp, 
rather than powerful, voice, clothing his thoughts in the language best 
suited to their most accurate expression, terse, epigrammatic, and devoid 
of figures, his mobile features lending themselves to the thought that 
was severe or scintillating, tender or impressive. With a woman’s tact 
he combined an adroit intellect equal to any emergency. 

He conducted his own defence, supported by the best legal talent 
in the country. His son-in-law sat beside him every day in court, and 
Theodosia, the beautiful, noble Theodosia, with sublime faith in her 
father, inspired a confidence in him in other breasts. She appealed to 
the poetic fancy of Washington Irving, then a young barrister, who 
was sent from New York to report the trial for his brother’s paper, and 
whose letters evince an unmistakable sympathy for Burr. Luther 
Martin, one of the foremost geniuses of the Maryland bar, defended 
him with an eloquence that rendered Martin himself an object of sus- 
picion to Thomas Jefferson. 

“T find that Luther Martin’s idolatrous admiration of Mrs. Alston,” 
wrote Blennerhassett, “is almost as excessive as my own, but far more 
beneficial to his interests and injurious to his judgment, as it is the 
medium of his blind attachment to her father, whose secrets and 
views, past, present, and to come, he is and wishes to remain ignorant 
of. Nor can he see a speck in the character of Alston, for the best of 
all reasons with him,—namely, that Alston has such a wife.”’ 

Though Burr was acquitted, there was an element of hostility to 
him in the government and much distrust of him among the peop'e of 
the country at large. In the following year, therefore, he went to 
Europe. Theodosia had gone to New York to be near him. He saw 
her for the last time on June 7, 1808, the night before he sailed. She 
spent that summer at Saratoga, and the following winter in New York, 
where she lived in retirement. 

“ The world,” she said in one of her letters to her father about this 
time, “begins to cool terribly around me. You would be surprised 
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how many I supposed attached to me have abandoned the sorry losing 
game of disinterested friendship.” She repeatedly urged him to return, 
promising him that, if the worst came to the worst, she would leave 
everything and suffer with him. 

A few months after Madison’s elevation to the Presidency she wrote 
to Mrs. Madison, whom her father had known when she was a young 
widow, and to whom he had introduced Mr. Madison. “ Ever since the 
choice of the people was first declared in favor of Mr. Madison, my 
heart, amid the universal joy, has beat with the hope that I too should 
soon have reason to rejoice,” she wrote. She desired to know if there 
was danger of any further prosecution of her father in the event of his 
return. For the same purpose she wrote two years later from the 
“ Oaks,” her South Carolina home, to Albert Gallatin, then Secretary 
of the Treasury and once a friend of her father’s. The letter was 
calmly logical, yet eloquent with feeling. 

In another year Burr was within sight of his home and country. 
As he neared her shores he wrote in his journal: “ A pilot is in sight and 
within two miles of us. All is bustle and joy except Gamp [the name 
by which his little grandson called him]. Why should he rejoice ?” 

Of all the misfortunes of his life, the heaviest were to fall upon 
him that year. A month after her father’s arrival in New York, and 
while her heart was yet rejoicing that he had been kindly received, the 
young life of her son, full of beauty and promise, closed. “I will not 
conceal from you,” wrote Alston to his father-in-law, “that life is a 
burden, which, heavy as it is, we shall support, if not with dignity, at 
least with decency and firmness. Theodosia has endured all that a 
human being could endure, but her admirable mind will triumph. She 
supports herself in a manner worthy of your daughter.” 

Theodosia longed to see her father. We were at war with England 
at the time, and her husband, Governor of his State and general of 
militia, could not leave his post of duty to accompany her to New York. 
Her health was so feeble that she could not safely attempt the journey 
alone. Her father’s old friend Timothy Green offered his services, 
going from New York to bring her thither. Under his care, and accom- 
panied by her maid, Theodosia sailed from Charleston on the Pilot on 
the 30th of December, 1812. Save by her fellow-passengers on the ill- 
fated vessel, she was never seen or heard of again. A violent storm 
swept the coast on the following day, and it has been supposed that the 
Pilot, with all on board, went down off Cape Hatteras. After weeks 
and months of despairing silence, father and husband gave her up. 
Burr during this period of torturing suspense acquired a habit which 
clung to him to the end of his life-—of wistfully scanning the horizon 
for ships as he walked on the Battery, then the popular resort of all 
New Yorkers. 
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Two or three years after she had gone from their lives her husband 
sent a chest of her belongings, which he had not had the courage to 
open, to her father. “What a fate, poor thing!” sighed Burr, as he 
recognized the familiar articles. Among the contents was a letter 
addressed, “'To my husband. To be delivered after my death and before 
my burial.” It was dated August 6, 1805, and had been written during 
an absence of her husband from home, at a time when, being depressed 
in health and spirits, she feared that death was approaching. After 
leaving some remembrances to the various members of her husband’s 
family, and begging her husband to provide for Peggy, an old servant, 
she says,— 

“ Death is not welcome. I confess it is ever dreaded. You 
have made me too fond of life. Adieu then, thou kind, thou 
tender husband. Adieu, friend of my heart. May Heaven pros- 
per you, and may we meet hereafter. Adieu; perhaps we may 
never see each other again in this world. You are away; I 
wished to hold you fast, and prevent you from going this 
morning. But He who is wisdom itself ordains events; we 
must submit to them. Least of all should I murmur, I, on 
whom so many blessings have been showered, whose days have 
been numbered by bounties, who have had such a husband, such 
a child, such a father. Oh, pardon me, my God, if I regret 
leaving these. I resign myself. Adieu once more, and for the 
last time, my beloved. Speak of me often to our son. Let him 
love the memory of his mother, and let him know how he was 
loved by her. Your wife, your fond wife, 

“ THEO. 


“ Let my father see my son sometimes. Do not be unkind 
towards him whom I have loved so much, I beseech you. Burn 
all my papers except my father’s letters, which I beg you to 
return to him. Adieu, my sweet boy. Love your father, be 
grateful and affectionate to him while he lives, be the pride of 
his meridian, the support of his departing days. Be all that 
he wishes, for he made your mother happy.” 


After expressing a wish that she may not be stripped and washed 
according to the usual custom, being pure enough to return to dust, she 
concludes: “If it does not appear contradictory or silly, I beg to be 
-kept as long as possible before I am consigned to the earth.” 

Alston, who survived her but four years, wrote heartbrokenly to 
her father: “My boy, my wife, gone both! This, then, is the end of 
all the hopes: we had formed. You may well observe that you feel sev- 
ered from the human race. She was the last tie that bound us to the 
species. What have we left? Yet, after all, he is a poor actor who 
cannot sustain his hour upon the stage, be his part what it may. But 
the man who has been deemed worthy of the heart of Theodosia Burr, 
and who has felt what it was-to be blessed with such a woman’s love, 
will never forget his elevation.” © 
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OM was looking out of window. 
T “Ts the car ready, Tom ?” 
“ ‘Yea—and the carman.” - 

“ But why the devil do you shake your head in such a woe-begone 
fashion? It’s well there’s nothing inside, or you’d injure it sometime 
with too much shaking,” I said. 

Tom was still looking out. 

“¢ Tet me have men about me that are fat; sleek-headed men and 
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such as sleep o’ nights—— 

“Dash it! Turn off the hose, or I’ll brain you!” 

“¢ Yond carman hath a lean and hungry look; he drinks too 
much——’ ” 

This was entirely too much for the temper of an ordinary Christian ; 
so, by the well-timed flight of a pillow, I ‘shut off the poetry-pipe. 
True, the profanity pipe thereupon burst and inundated the room. So 
the gain was small—but still a gain. 

In all truth our jarvey was thin enough to inspire comparisons; 
and if Cassius looked any more villainous, I could admire Cesar for 
the hero he must have been to walk the streets of Rome and such an 
one loose. 

“Would he were fatter!” I conceded to Tom, leaning across the 
car, as we bowled towards the mountains. 

“ Helloa! who’s your hatter?” Tom irrelevantly replied. “ Are you 
going to turn on the tap? And is that why I was closed off ?” 

“ And I say, Tom,”—I held my hand to the side of my mouth, lest 
Denis (they told us he was Denis) should catch what I said,—“ did you 
observe the screw he has in his left optic?” 

“ Didn’t I?” Tom whispered, from behind his hand, of course, too. 
“That fellow, Frank, could. be stabbing you to the heart with his right 
eye, while he’d be innocently uncorking a porter-bottle with his left.” 

270 
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And Tom was correct; for the right eye of him was a dagger, sure 
enough. 

When our London friends learnt that Tom and I were going to 
Donegal to spend our holidays, they treated us to the usual fictions 
with which prospective travellers into this beautiful and friendly coun- 
try are sought to be frightened. I must confess that though we had 
been now nearly two weeks in it, this was the first time we had en- 
countered one on whom you might conscientiously lay your finger and 
say, “ Here is a scoundrel capable of cutting your throat.” 

“Tom, I say, this is an adventure. When we go back to London, 
and they ask us for the wonders of our travels, we can truthfully say 
that we were driven around by a red-handed murderer.” 

“ Hush! hush!” 

“Oh, don’t be afraid, Tom. I settled my affairs before I left Lon- 
don, and I said my prayers this morning. The road’s getting lonely. 
By the way, Tom, have you got anything on your conscience ?” 

“Too much, too much. I have been keeping your company, Frank 
Smedley, for fifteen days.” 

“ Anything else?” 

*‘Yes—I have suffered you to survive.” 

“Saul and Agag?” 

“ Saul and Agag.” 

“The police put a bloody sword in evidence at the inquest on Saul, 
if I remember aright, Tom ?” 

“ Your memory is miraculously accurate, Frank.” 

“There was no mention of a bit of rope at all ?” 

{4 None. bed 

“Then the parallel is not likely to be maintained till the end.” 

“ Gintlemen, it’s a -dhreich * dhrive ti Dunfanaghy.” 

“The Lord save us!” said Tom in alarm, springing bolt upright 
on the car. 

“What did you remark, my friend?” I questioned, maintaining 
my presence of mind, though I felt the dagger eye of the scoundrel 
going into my brain, and the corkscrew eye trying to worm its way into 
my ear. 

“T say it’s a ae dhirive to Dunfanaghy. ‘Aw’ it'll be gettin’ 
purty latish again’ we’re there. We wir too late a-startin’. Yez don’t 
intend stoppin’ for good at Dunfanaghy ?” © 

“Not this man,” Tom said, impudently indicating 1 me. “ It’s never 
‘for good’ that he stops at a place—but he always leaves it ‘for good:’ 
‘He left his country for his country’s’—and so forth. You remember 
that line of the poet’s, friend ?” 

Phe jarvey was evidently a bit puzzled. 
“Tedious. ~ 
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“TI mane to say are yez goin’ to stop at Dunfanaghy altogether ?” 

“ Oh, yes, we'll stop all together and always together—that is, both 
together,” Tom replied. I kept a serious face. 

“TI mane—I beg yer pardon !—but I mane, are yez thinkin’ iv laivin’ 
Dunfanaghy at all after yez stop at it?” 

“Oh! is that what you mean? Well, Denis—aren’t you called 
Denis ?” 

“ Yis, sor,—Denis McClafferty. Me poor father he was——” 

“That’ll do, friend—that’ll do, Denis—‘De mortuis nil nisi 
bonum.’ As to your question whether we intend leaving Dunfanaghy 
after we stop at it, much depends. If we can’t easily get a burying-lot 
and two nice, plain, moderately cheap tombstones supplied in Dun- 
fanaghy it is more than probable we’ll have to go elsewhere to die. I 
find from experience, Denis, that it is a very uncomfortable thing to be 
dying in a place where there is no chance of procuring both a handy 
grave-lot and a serviceable stone to hold you down.” 

“ Ah! now yer honor’s jokin’ me.” 

“Nay. No grave for two jokers, Denis, is too grave for jokes.” 

“?Faith, yer honor’s right. It’s no joke iv a subject. But what I’m 
afther mainin’ ti come at, yer honor, ti put it sthraight, is, you’re not 
the new agent—Lord Eskragh’s new agent for the Barnes property? I 
beg your pardon, I’m sure, for me imperence in startin’ yer honor such 
a queskin—but ye’re such a nice jintleman—both i’ yez—an’ so free 
an’ chatty, that I make boul’ to ax it.” 

“No apologies, Denis; ask anything of me but money. To a 
straight question I’ll give you a straight answer,—I’m not Lord Esk- 
ragh’s new agent for the Barnes property.” 

“ Ah, thanky; I was judgin’ meself that may be ye wirren’t; bekase 
the rumor was that he wouldn’t be lakely to come till the morra.” 

“ As I remarked, friend, I’m not the new agent ; but my friend here” 
—and the scoundrel laid his hand on my shoulder—“ my friend here 
is the new agent.” 

When Tom made this audacious remark he insinuatingly pressed 
my shoulder with one finger and thumb. 

Denis leapt around in his seat and turned upon me the two imple- 
ments that served him as eyes. He doffed his hat to me very respect- 
fully. 

“ Ah! so you’re Misther Coortnay, yer honor, the new agent?” 

“ Yes,” I said, without either blush or twinge of conscience, “ that’s 


me.” 


“Don’t mind his grammar, Denis,” Tom said confidentially. 

“Oh, faith, yis, sor,” Denis said, “ye’ll not catch me forgettin’ 
anything. It’s anondher the others in the well i’ the car there: -That’s 
itein there, that brown wan, isn’t it?” 
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“Why, yes, so you did mind it, I see. Excuse me, Denis, for my 
mistake.” 

“It’s all right, sor—no excusin’. I always lake a jintleman to 

satisfy himself that all his bags is always all right.—Well, Misther 
Coortnay, it’s a hundhred thousand times welcome ye are to this coul’ 
counthry. It’s a proud man I am ti see ye. But we wirren’t prepared 
—I mane to say, people didn’t expect ye would be here till the morra, 
when ye didn’t come be the mornin’ car. Musha, but it’s welcome ye 
"are in treth—an’ I hope this counthry ’ill agree with ye. But, then, 
that’s all as yer honor lakes to make it yerself.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“T mane to say, yer honor can make the counthry agreeable to ye 
or not, just accordin’ as ye’re compliable to the tinanthry or not. Ex- 
cuse me, sor, but may I make boul’ to ax ye whether ye’re goin’ to go 
in for bein’ compliable or not?” 

_ “Which, for instance, would you recommend ?” 

“If I was in yer brogues, sor,—an’ I’m spaikin’ as a frien’ a yell 
pardon the imperence),—I’d sartinly go in for bein’ compliable.” 

“Then I’m sorry, friend, to disappoint you; I shall certainly not 
be compliable. But in lieu of that, I’m going to make the tenants be 
compliable. So, you.see, it will amount to the same thing in the end.” 

Denis flicked with the whip at the horse’s ears and coughed. 

“You don’t seem to agree with my meng of the matter, Denis ?” 

“ Troth, an’ I don’t—when ye ax me.’ 

“And why do you think it’s so very necessary for the nai to be 
compliable ?” 

“ Bekase, sor,” aD, “this is a mighty erie puiilty 
for agents that isn’t compliable.” 

“What do you mean? I consider this an uncommonly bracing and 
healthy climate.” 

“ Ay, ye think that, sor. An’ so it is too for some constitutions— 
for what I may call compliable constitutions, sor. But all the same, 
if yer constitution isn’t compliable it’s mortial un’hol’some for agents. 
In the daytime, indeed, it’s *hol’some enough, maybe, for them;. but 
it’s the night air, sor,—the night air’s bad for them.” 

“Oh! Do they break down in health?” 

“They do that. Mighty suddent too,—barrin’ them that has the 
gumption to go off in time for a change iv air, an’ not come back in a 
hurry. Them doesn’t do this ee very apt to dhrop all in a heap 
some night, an’ niver come to again.” 

“I suppose, Denis, it’s some sort of heart-disease that overtakes 
them ?” 

“ Aw, indeed, like enough. Sure, yer honor knows best.” 

“Then, Denis, I feel comforted, for ten days ago I semen in three 

Vor. LXVI.—18 
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companies against heart disease. Touch up the horse, now: it isn’t 
a funeral we are attending.” 

“Och, the powny’s gaspin’ with the dhrouth, sor. I must get ’im 
a can i’ wather at this house.” 

When Denis was gone in for the water, Tom, the vagabond, laughed 
right heartily at the new office he had so suddenly elevated me to. 

“T pull off my hat to you, Misther Coortnay, Lord Eskragh’s new 
agent,” Tom said. 

“Take care, Tom, my son ; : den t be too annoyingly polite, lest the 
force of example should induce me to go one better, and pull off my 
coat to you.” 

“ And I’m very sorry indeed,” Tom went on, “to learn that this 
climate is unhealthy for your ilk.” 

“Upon my word, Tom, I’ll let Denis know that you’re my new 
Scotch bailiff; and that you have been specially recommended to me as 
an expert in the use of the battering-ram.” 

“T assure you I shall feel complimented.” 

“And you shall feel. something further—when he backs the car 
and dumps you in the ditch.” 

The horse did not, after all, seem to be nearly so thirsty as Denis 
had accused him of being. Denis was soon on the car again, and we 
were whirling along merrily. In less than ten minutes we heard a horn 
blown loudly. The man who blew it stood on top of a hill behind the 
house we had just left, and we had seen him hurry up to the hill-top 
from the house a few moments after Denis had entered it. 

“ What’s that horn for, Denis?” 

“The horn? Och, bad manners to the wan i’ me knows, but | 
think it must be Parra Keown gatherin’ his sheep.” 

Five minutes after another horn was blown from a hill-top on our 
right, and immediately after a third was sounded on our left. And 
ere many more minutes, we counted not less than six that were sounded 
in the distance ahead of us. This puzzled us. 

“ Denis, you don’t mean to say that every man here is just now call- 
ing his sheep? or that every man here has taught his sheep to come at 
the call of the horn ?” 

“ Och, meself doesn’t know. Only I know that ivery man blows his 
own horn in this counthry. An’ it’s lake when a cock mounts a du’ghill 
an’ crows, aomny other cock within hearin’ immaijetly gets upon his own 
wee du’ghill an’ sthrives to outdo him.” 

6 Oh ?? 

We heard the horn-blowing travei onward and die in the distance. . 
Denis’s theory hardly satisfied us, but we had to do with it. 

After awhile, when we had driven farther, we saw away before us 
men and boys in their flannel wrappers or walie-coats descending the 
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hill-sides singly and in pairs, and hurrying forward upon the road in 
the same direction as ourselves. 

“ Denis, do you know where are these people going ?” 

“ Och, the sorra wan i’ meself knows.” 

“ What big house is yon in the distance—do you see it on the road- 
side just where the bit of white road appears twisting up the hill ?” 

“ That’s Michael Tarry’s public, yer honor.” 

“They seem to be converging on that.” 

“Och, no, yer honor: these is nanan _— counthry people, an 
as honest as the sun—they niver convarge.” 

“ And, my friend,” said Tom, “I agree with you. That is my ex- 
perience of them too, and it’s just a shame for this gentleman to try 
to rob them of their good name.” 

“Och, the jintleman didn’t mane it,—barrin’ be way of a joke.” 

“ They seem to me to be gathering at the public house ?” 

“ As like as not maybe the craitures are.” 

Yes, there was not any doubt of it; a very large crowd was congre- 
gating on the road in front of Michael Tarry’s. As we drove up they 
seemed much interested in us. 

Denis pulled the horse up sharp when we reached opposite the door. 

“ What! surely your horse isn’t thirsty again ?” 

“No, yer honor,” he said, getting down from his seat, “ but I am— 
an’ small blame to me.” | 

At that moment four of the men advanced out of the crowd (which 
had ranged itself along in front of the house) and raised their caps in 
salute. 

Tom and I both acknowledged the salute with all the gravity at 
our command, though Tom nudged me so furiously that it was a diffi- 
cult task, indeed, for me to preserve mine. 

“Yer honors,” said one of the four,—a big, strong, black-haired 
fellow,—“ yer honors, ye’ll excuse us, but might we make boul’ to ax 
which i’ yez is Misther Coortnay, Lord Eskragh’s new agent, for we 
undherstand wan i’ yez is him?” 

Tom did not give me time to reply. 

“You might, my good man, make bold to ask,” Tom said. “This,” 
—and he laid his hand on my shoulder,—“ this is Mr. Courtney, Lord 
Eskragh’s new agent. Now, three hearty cheers for him—hurray- 
ay-ay !” and Tom stood up on the side of the car, waving his hat and 
cheering lustily, whilst I itched to knock him down. 

But, to Tom’s surprise, he got no help at the cheering. 

“ Yis, yis,” said the black fellow, “ yis, surely, we'll not begridge 
im three cheers, an’ thirteen times three—afther we’ve l’arnt his sin- 
timints.” 

“Misther Coortnay, my name’s Brinnan, Dimnick Brinnan, iv 


6 
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Pulnagarrea. I’m wan of yer new tenants. These others, all ye see 
here,”—and with a comprehensive gesture he included the whole gath- 
ering,—“ are yer new tenants. There’s many more besides; they’d been 
all here, only we wirren’t expectin’ ye’d come till the morra evenin’, an’ 
so wirren’t prepared for ye.” 

I coughed and said “Oh!” I had been mustering into my look all 
the lofty dignity I could command. I was surprised and pleased that 
Tom should have been able to look so grave and so cool as he now did. 

“Oh!” TI said. 

“‘ Howsomiver, yer honor,” Mr. Brinnan resumed, “us that is here 
knows the sintiments of them that is not here, an’ has authority to 
spaik for them.” 

“T’m glad of that, Mr. Brennan.” 

“ Yis, sor, authority to spaik for them. We had a meetin’ of the 
tinanthry on last Chewsday night week in Phil McGroary’s barn of 
Aghermore, an’ it was agreed that we should turn out to meet ye on yer 
way by here, an’ l’arn from ye what sintiments ye intend puttin’ into 
practice on the estate. I was appointed saicretary an’ spokesman——” 

“ And permit me to say,” Tom interposed, “that the selection they 
made does credit to their good sense.” 

I frowned hard upon Tom, but without any visible effect. Dimnick 
Brinnan bowed and thanked him. 

“ Saicretary an’ spokesman,” Mr. Brinnan repeated, this time more’ 
proudly. “An’ I drew up a paper, actin’ undher their diractions, 
containin’ a few of the main points we’d like to ascertain your opinion 
on. I’m to preshume that ye have already gone into the estate books, 
an’ posted yerself on the chief things in dispute atween Lord Eskrah 
an’ his tinanthry.” 

I hesitated, for I foresaw a tight corner. I’d tell him I hadn’t yet 
made myself up on the points. But Tom, the scoundrel, did not give 
me time. 

“Yes, certainly,” said Tom; “I can answer for him that he has 
been studying the estate books and wrestling with every knotty point 
in the dispute nearly night and day for the last fortnight. Don’t think, 
my good man, that this gentleman came here without knowing his 
business.” 

“Oh, I beg the jintleman’s humble pardon. I’m sure I didn’t 
mane to insinuate anything of the sort.” 

“Your pardon’s granted,” Tom said. ’ 

“We don’t want to give any onnecessary offence. Them’s our bot- 
tom principles—no onnecessary offence if it’s not desarved off our 
hands. We agreed that we’d be agreeable with Misther Coortnay so 
far as he’d be agreeable to agree with us. We resolved that we’d throw 
what ye’d call the onus iv the matther intirely on his own shoulders. 
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It’s iatinety 3 in his own hands now, to have a a or a veraeees 
tinanthry.” fe 

“My friend hers,” said Tom, ‘ae seemed Sotetaienil to take the 
matter entirely out of my hands, “is determined to give justice to the 
poorest sey on the estate, and no more than justice to the richest 
and strongest.” 

“ An’ that,” said the man, “ is all we crave for—justies. An’ if he 
gives justies, there’ll be no doubt in the wide wurrl’ but him an’ us 
will pull togither as pack as pickpockets.” | 

I didn’t at all fancy this homely picture of my future, but from the 
way in which I felt Tom’s sides shaking . ae it tickled him much. 

“ An’ now,” said Dimnick Brinnan—“ now for the yeper ot ques- 
kins we have dhrawn up, an’ I have been diracted to put to ye.” 

He unbuttoned his vest and drew out and unfolded a sheet of fools- 
cap, and took from his coat-pocket a spectacle-case, from which he ex- 
tracted and put on a pair of thick black-rimmed glasses. The tenantry 
had all gathered close around us, surrounding even the horse and car. 
Whilst Dimnick was making his preparations, I drew myself up and 
called up my gravest and most judicial demeanor. I bent too upon 
Tom an awfully severe look, which was meant to awe him into good 
behavior whilst the ordeal should last. And, indeed, he looked very 
good. 

“In the first place,’ Dimnick began in a loud tone that was meant 
to be very impressive, “ Lord Eskragh’s Pulnagarrea tinanthry desires 
to know what’s your intentions regardin’ the Widda McGroarty?” He 
lowered the paper, looked around on the crowd proudly, and then fixed 
me with his eye. The crowd pressed still closer, and had their ears 
strained awaiting my answer upon this werent: highly important 
question. 

I felt in a corner myself. Tom:had got me into it: it was clearly 
his duty to help me out. I leant my ear towards him in the hope that 
he could assist me. “Say,” Tom whispered, “that you’re already en- 
gaged to another widow in London.” I itched to fell him. 

“ What are my intentions regarding Widow McGroarty ?” I repeated 
aloud, to gain time. 

“ Exactly,” said Dimnick Brinnan. 

And “ Exactly” the crowd murmured. 

A brilliant idea flashed upon me. 

“ My good man,” I said, “the case of the Widow: has been occupying 
my attention very much, I assure you. I gave it my weightiest and most 
careful consideration, desirous as I was of arriving at a proper -conclu- 
sion. I must confess that it is a complicated case. And though you, 
gentlemen, looking at it’ purely from the tenant’s stand-point, may 
consider it a plain case of unjust’treatment of a widowed woman, you 
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must remember that there is another side to the question, and that I, 
having at heart the interests of my employer, Lord Eskragh, must con- 
sider the matter from the landlord’s point of view. You see for your- 
selves that I have been giving to the matter much grave thought——” 

“ Yis, yis, surely ye have.” 

“ And I am desirous of acting straightforwardly and fairly in the 
matter. I resolved too not to come to a final conclusion until I had 
seen you, and got the opinion of you, the tenantry, on the matter. Now, 
I should like to hear what you think of the Widow McGroarty’s case?” 

(“ You’re a brick,” Tom whispered in tones of admiration. And, 
indeed, to say truth, I metaphorically clapped myself on the back.) 

“We think,” said Dimnick Brinnan, “that the Widda’s intitled 
to ivery wan iv her claims.” 

“To every one of them?” I put it remonstratingly. 

“To ivery wan i’ them,” emphatically. 

“T fear,’—and I shook .my head reflectively,—“I fear I'll be in- 
clined to dispute that.” 

t% Booh tag 

From some one in the back of the crowd it came. 

“Booh!” “ Booh!” was continued by several other voices. 

“ We'll not stan’ it,” a big fellow in the centre of the crowd shouted. 
“The Widda must have her claims.” 

“She must!” 

“She must!” 

“ Be the *tarnil wars, she must 

I remained quite calm and determined looking. 

“ The nixt queskin,” Dimnick Brinnan, raising his paper, said, “ is 
consarnin’ Micky John Haghie’s Rooskey bog. What is it yer intention 
to do in that case?” He spoke now in a still more independent tone, 
and looked proudly around him when he had fired off this question 
at me. 

“In the matter of Micky John Haghie’s Rooskey bog,” I promptly 
answered, “I have decided to go visit the ground, and see for myself, 
before making any ruling.” 

“ Fair enough!” 

“ Fair enough !” 

“Very well then. Queskin three: What are ye goin’ to do about 
Shan Mor McGaittigan ?” 

, “H’m—h’mph!” I said. “Shan Mor McGaittigan ?” 

“ Yis—of Meentinadooley.” 

“Oh!—of Meentinadooley? Yes, yes, I remember that case.” 

“ Well, an’ what’s yer intentions?” 

“ My intentions in the case of—of—Shan what-ye-call-him, of—of 
—that place—my intentions, I say, in his case are inclined to be favor- 


able.” 


1? 
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_“ Hurrah!” shouted one in the crowd. 

“Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah!” was chorussed by three-score lusty 
voices., 

“We're glad to hear it,’ my interrogator said, stiffly enough, 
though. : “ An’ now for queskin four—a very important wan: What 
about the Hangin’ Gale?” * 

(“'Tom, for Heaven’s sake, enlighten me what the fellow means 
' by that ?”) 

“I say,” Tom shouted for their edification—“ I say be hanged to it! 
and leave it hanging!” 

I trembled, but I was instantly relieved again to find that Tom’s 
random reply seemed to give moderate satisfaction. 

“ Ay, be hanged to it, we say with ye, an’ Amen! An’ we’re plaised 
indeed to find ye takin’ that sensible view iv the matther. But how 
about it (we’d like to know) if we sell our lan’—will it be stopped from 
us ?” 

(“ Eh, Tom? What will I answer to that ?”) 

“Tell them, surely not; that they can cut it down, and take it 
with them,” Tom said, speaking with the air of an inspired genius.) 

“In the event of your selling your lands,” I said, “I shall gladly 
grant you permission to cut down the Hanging Gale and remove it 
with your other portable property. Should you require an extra horse 
for the removal, it will give me pleasure to lend you one out of my 
stable, for I intend keeping six.” 

_ I believed I was making a great hit for their favor here; but to 
my supreme surprise, and Tom’s, the assemblage got black in the face 
with rage, and began muttering like an impending thunder-storm. 

(“ Tom, my boy,” said I, “ you’ve put your foot in it this time.”’) 

Dimnick Brinnan, with an ominous look upon his countenance, 
hereupon folded his paper and carefully replaced it in the inside pocket 
of his vest. 

“The tinants’ Committee in the Pulnagarrea property,” said he, 
facing round to the crowd, “ will plaise adjourn with me to the gaivel 
of the house for a five minutes’ consultation.” 

Then five or six men from different parts of the gathering moved 
off, and met him at the side of the house, where they put their heads 
together and entered into a confused conference. 

(“ Tom,” I said, “don’t you think isn’t it better for us to get on 
the move?” 

“The tenants pay their rents after November Ist; the landlord insists 
that they are due upon May Ist preceding. So there is always in dispute a 
half-year’s rent, which is termed the Hanging Gale. But it is never pressed for 
until a tenant is parting with his land to a new owner, in which case the land- 
lord insists on stopping the amount of the Hanging Gale out of the purchase 


money. 
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“Decidedly. Where’s our ruffian of a driver, who prepared this 
ambuscade for us?” 

“Don’t you see him smoking his pipe contentedly outside there— 
next the man with the checked cap ?”) 

“T say, driver, come and take your seat. We cannot afford to delay 
much longer.” 

“ But, beggin’ yer honor’s pardon,” said a rascally-looking scoun- 
drel, laying his hand on the car-shaft just as another man stepped to 
the horse’s head and took hold of the reins, “we’re sorry we must 
insist on yer honors waitin’ just a little wee while longer. Dhriver,” 
says he,—though, indeed, the driver was not showing any very great 
alacrity to come to us,—“ Dhriver, you remain where ye are till we 
give ye yer ordhers.” 

“Come,” said I boldly, “no nonsense—we’ll not stand any hum- 
bugging.” 

“ Quite right,” said the villain cynically. “ Naither would we be 
afther preshumin’ to ax yer honor stan’ it—ye’ve got a good comfor- 
table sait there.” 

“ By Heaven!” shouted Tom, seizing the reins, “if you, fellow, that 
have hold of that horse’s head don’t let him go, I'll drive him over you! 
Stand aside!” 

“Hish! Hish! Don’t spaik so noisy, plaise. There’s a lot iv 
fellars here in this crowd that it doesn’t do for them be listenin’ to 
noisy talk, bekase there’s a divil in ivery wan i’ them the size iv a 
hurchin (hedgehog), an’ him sleepin’, an’ if he was wanst wakened in 
them—be raison iv yer honor gettin’ too cantank’rous, we'll say— 
there’d be no knowin’ what they’d do. Keep quate, yer honor, iv ye 
plaise.” 

(“ For God’s sake, Smedley, tell them it’s all a joke. This thing’s 
going too far.” 

“For God’s sake, Tom Hawe, don’t you dare to tell them it’s a 
joke, if you don’t want to get your head in your fist prematurely. 
You’ve done harm enough already, confound you.” 

“ Confound yourself, Smedley. If you’ve got both of us into hot 
water—and you have, scalding hot too—don’t go to turn over the blame 
upon my shoulders.” 

“Never mind,” I said. “ Never mind till I’m safely out of this 
silly business, Tom Hawe; and then”—I finished the sense by an elo- 
quently wrathful shake of my head. 

“Silly it is,’ Tom said cuttingly. “And I’m glad you have still 
enough spirit to confess to it. But, d——n it, sir, you’ve made me as 
silly as yourself.” 

It was very trying indeed to have to sit coolly listening to this from 
the idiot who had drawn me into this mess. . 
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I glared at Tom. He sneered at me.) 

“ Gintlemen,”—it was Dimnick Brinnan who spoke: he was stand- 
ing beside me again,—“ gintlemen, I have had a consultation with the 
rest of my Committee. We desire to say that we come to meet ye here 
the day with the best possible intentions, hopin’ to get from ye such 
an expression of sintiments as that we could resthrain a number of 
violent men that’s here from actin’ onlegally torst ye. We've met ye 
fair an’ square, an’——” 

“T beg your pardon, let me——” 

“ Whisht! Whisht!”’ 

“Shut up yer delfshop !” 

“ Don’t intherrupt Misther Brinnan !” 

“If he opens his mouth again, I’m rammed but I’ll put this staff 
down his throat !” 

“Keep quate, if ye plaise, sor,” Brinnan went on, “bekase these 
is conthrairy lads to dail with when they’re riz. As I was sayin’, we 
met ye square an’ fair; an’ give ye every chance we could to set yerself 
right comin’ in among us, but we see that Lord Eskragh made a sad 
mistake in appointin’ wan so young an’ thoughtless to be his agent 
here. An’ the fact of sendin’ with ye a clerk younger an’ foolisher 
again nor yerself”—badly as I felt my situation, I could not help re- 
joicing in my heart at this one, nor restrain myself from shooting 
at Tom a swift glance of malignant triumph—“ doesn’t at all improve 
matthers. Two young heads don’t make wan oul’ wan.” 

“Two emp’y heads, ye mane, Dimnick, don’t make wan full wan.” 
Both Tom and I squirmed. 

“Lord Eskragh tuk yez away too soon from yer mothers.” 

These scoundrels were wantonly insulting. 

Brinnan raised his hand towards the crowd in protest, and then 
went on: 

“ An’ accordin’ly, we, the Committee, findin’ we have done all we 
can do, regret that we have foun’ our efforts on yer behalf unfruitful, 
an’ must close the intherview, an’ beg laive to withdraw.” 

“T am sorry, Mr. Brinnan, indeed, that by a total misunderstanding 
you have seen cause to be offended.’ I thank you, though, for your 
courtesy and kindness, and wish you a very good-evening. Driver, 
mount the car and drive on!” 

“Yis, dhriver, ye can mount now,” said the scoundrel who held 
the horse by the head, “ an’ dhrive accordin’ to my diractions. I’ll take 
the liberty of a sait meself,” he said, mounting beside Tom. 

“ An’ I'll take the same liberty,” said the fellow who had stood 
with his hand on the shaft, now mounting beside me. 

“ [—I—really beg your pardon,” I said offendedly. 

-« Arrah, don’t be at yer thrubble. ‘It’s granted afore it’s axed.” 
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The raseal’s cool impudence astounded me. 

“T haven’t invited you to a seat, friend.” 

“T know, an’ sure I’m tellin’ ye there’s no need iv apologizin’. I’m 
willin’ to take the wish for the act.—Dhriver, turn that horse’s head, 
an’ take the second turnin’ to yer left—the Slievrue road—an’ dhrive 
like blazes. We’ve a purty longsome bit iv a journey afore us.” 

“What do you mean, sir?” 

“Whisht! Whisht! Wirren’t ye warned to not be noways noisy 
or cantankrous. It doesn’t agree with the narves of the boys, too much 
noise doesn’t.” 

“ Driver! on your peril don’t dare to turn the horse!” 

“Whisht! Didn’t I tell ye to whisht! Look at the boys—see, ye’ ve 
throubled their narves already.” 

The crowd were waving over their heads a very forest of sticks and 
staffs, and shouting threateningly at me. Tom, I saw, looked far from 
florid. 

“Sor,” said Denis with much seeming concern in his tone, “ye 
see I can’t help but obey, or me life ’ill be worth as little as yer own.” 
But I detected him squinting knavishly at the crowd as he spoke. 

“Throt, now!” 

And Denis put the horse to a trot. The crowd came trotting along- 
side, and close behind us. 

When we had covered half-a-mile so, and turned along a lonely 
mountain-road, I appealed again to my unwelcome neighbor,— 

“ At least, tell me where we are going?” 

“ For God’s sake,” Tom said, “say where we’re going.” 

The villain looked steadily at each of us in turn. 

“We're goin’ till a funeral,” he said impressively. 

“ Who’s dead ?” Tom asked. 

“No wan—as yet. But don’t give yerself much thrubble about that, 
young fella; it doesn’t take these boys behind ye long to provide a 
good corp—or two.” 

“Come, this is going too far for a joke.” 

“ Arrah, don’t thrubble yer head about that: the boys would think 
nothin’ i’ goin’ five times as far for this sort iv joke.” 

“ Well, let me tell you,” Tom said, determined to out with it at all 
cost, “that my friend is not Mr. Courtney at all: we are two London 
lads having a holiday run through Donegal, and only meant this thing 
as a harmless little joke.” 

“ He isn’t Misther Coortnay at all, at all, isn’t he? Ha! ha! ha! 
ha! Ye are a joker, I see, an’ no miss of wan aither.” 

“TI give you my solemn word, and will give you too my solemn 


oath: 
“ Aisy, aisy. I dar’say ye would. But don’t put yerself to the 
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thrubble. This, now, is only owr harmless little joke. But if ye keep 
a quater tongue in’ yer head, .an’ don’t thry to think to get roun’ us 
with any lame lies, there’s a chance for ye. We’re only takin’ ye to 
a quate little place in the mountains, where we'll eet both you i an’ 
Misther Coortnay till he’s content to listen to raison, an’-——” 

“Run! Run! For yer lives, boys, run! Here’s Father Pat atop 
iv us!” 

“ Sweet sorra be off him! or what the dickens is dhrivin’ ’im here! 
Himeelf an’ Captain McCallum too! Run for yer lives!” 

“In three minutes from the time the alarm was sounded our whole 
escort, including our car-fellows, had disappeared almost as completely 
as if they had been rabbits that scuttled into their burrow. 

“Ye may thank God, gentleman,” shouted the welcome priest, as 
he came tearing up on his car, “ that I got timely word of your abduc- 
tion, and overhauled you before they reached the hiding-place.” 

“ Thank God!” I said, I confess, with intense fervor. 

“Thank God!” Tom said, mopping drops of liquid terror off his 
brow. 

“Thank God!” said the hypocritical villain, Denis, “an’ you, 
Father Pat! The scoundrels ’ud niver let us out alive again.” 
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BY CALE YOUNG RICE 


HE wind slipt over the hill 
And down the valley, 
He dimpled the cheek of the rill 
With a cooling kiss, 
Then hid on the bank a-glee 
And began to rally 
The rushes—oh, 
I love the wind for this. 


A cloud blew out of the west 
And spilt his shower 

Upon the lily-bud’s crest 
And the clematis. 

Then over the virgin corn 
Besprinkled a dower 
Of rain-dews—and 

I love the cloud for this. 





THE |. 
WAY BENNY LOOKED AT IT 


By Reginald Banfield Chase 


$ 


NE particular evening Lou was in unusually high spirits. I 
() don’t know that there was anything at the outset to mark it 
as a particular evening, unless it were this brilliant sunshine 
of gayety which might have been taken for a weather-breeder. The 
table was set for supper as usual, and Lou was on her knees before the 
crazy little range with an old switch-iron, which Benny had borrowed 
from the car-barn for a poker, trying to coerce a mulish fire into a sense 
of duty, and singing at the top of her voice the blithe waltz from 
“Princess Bonnie.” Occasionally she paused to straighten the cloth 
over her hair and rub the dust out of her eyes; but stubborn fires and 
flying ashes were powerless to fret her to-night, for had not Benny been 
sober for five weeks hand-running, and had she not deposited another 
dollar in bank that morning? “ La-a-la-a-la-a,” were the words she 
sang. The sprightly notes frolicked through the little shanty, almost 
drowning the perpetual grumble of the power-house engine and making 
the naked walls stare in amazement at this light-hearted priestess in the 
Temple of Poverty. 

Benny was Lou’s husband, and a switch-cleaner for the Traction 
Company. He was an ice-man when she married him, big, broad-shoul- 
dered, and handsome, with a prosperous little route of his own, but he 
had a family weakness. The trouble had begun high up among the 
branches of his ancestral tree, where some jovial ancestor had sinned 
the sin of overmuch drinking. Of course, he meant no harm, and if 
he had only stopped here it might easily have been forgiven. But alas 
the day! he must go to work and beget a whole school of little ancestors 
(that is, they became ancestors later on), who inherited a thirst from 
papa, and in turn passed it on as a family weakness to their helpless 
issue. So it had crept down from generation to generation, like a forest 
fire, leaving a trail of blackened hearts and wasted lives across the years. 

This weakness seems to have lain dormarit in Benny Prince until it 


saw him securely married; then it stretched its limbs and got to work. 
24 
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When the proprietor of an ice-business takes to laying off a day or two 
to get drunk, and then laying off a day or two to get sober, the business 
is apt to fall into a galloping marasmus. The way Benny dropped from 
position to position in the next three years can best be compared to a 
cat sliding backward down a tree, pawing and clutching wherever she 
can get a temporary foothold. ‘This explains why they came to live in 
the rear of a little shanty adjoining the traction company’s power- 
house,—two rooms, one over the other, with the entrance up a covered 
alley. Benny was so ashamed of himself that Lou pretended she didn’t 
mind a bit being shut into a twelve-by-twelve back yard with nothing 
to see but a narrow slit of the river between two tall factories, and the 
mud flats on-the other side, with the smoky railroad yards beyond, and. 
next door the heavy machinery rumbling and thumping all day and all 
night. 

From the beginning Lou looked on the power-house engine with its 
all-pervading voice as an unmitigated nuisance, but Benny was different. 
He never passed the open door-way without stopping to lean on the 
picket gate and in his dreamy way half worship the great, living thing. 
Perhaps it seemed to him the embodiment of that will power which his 
convivial ancestor had wasted from the heritage. The long piston, pon- 
derous, swift, resistless in its lunging and lifting, lunging and lifting ; 
the massive fly-wheel, spinning with hypnotic giddiness; the great, 
staring steam-pipes, thick wrapped and strong; the gentle little valve- 
rods, which tiptoed back and forth so deliberately, but always at the 
proper moment; the many parts with their diverse motions, each deeply 
absorbed in its own task, yet all working together with perfect single- 
ness of purpose,—all this stirred his imagination to some vague con- 
ception of power—supreme, changeless, infallible, eternal. He could 
not analyze his sensations; he knew nothing theoretically of the beauty 
of harmony, but crude, uncut poetry swelled his heart, and he was con- 
scious of a mental elevation from which he looked down on his troubles 
as mere ripples on the surface of a great stream. “ What’s the odds?” 
he would think with a sigh. “ Forty million years from now the world’ll 
still be goin’ round, whether Benny Prince was drunk or sober.” 

Such philosophical contentment was not for Lou. She must always 
be working out some plan of salvation. Her spirit was one of the tire- 
less sort, like the poor beetle in a bottle, bravely struggling to climb the 
sides of its prison while strength holds out. Spare pennies were scarce 
with her, but little by little a fund was growing in the savings-bank 
to buy a Florida orange-grove, where Benny should be free from the 
temptations of the city and they might be happy and even rich, perhaps. 
She was thinking of this as she sang the waltz song, and the fire got 
some pretty hard jabs, for Benny had been sober five weeks, and he must 


have a good, hot supper. 
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The singing and the raking stopped short, and the roll of the engine 
came out with gloomy force. The singer sat back on her feet with her 
hands on the floor and listened. Through all the din her ear had caught 
the sound of a heavy step in the arched alley-way, an uncertain, 
plunging sort of step, suggestive of frowzy hair, red eyes, and a far- 
reaching breath. 

“ Q-o-h c-onscience!” she murmured. That was all, but she closed 
her eyes and lips very tight and bent forward, moving her head slowly 
from side to side. The step came slouching up the alley. As it entered 
the yard she scrambled ungracefully to her feet, slammed the front of 
the range, tossed the switch-iron into the corner, and ran to the door. 
A blast of chilly wind fluttered the calieo skirt about her ankles. A 
solitary chromo nodded on the wall, and the lamp on the table went 
almost out, then flared up again with a puff of black smoke. A moment 
later in reeled Benny in his ancestral cups. 

He clung to the door-post and swayed, reminding her of a big but- 
terfly poising itself on a flower. She wanted to laugh at the simile, and 
then turned sick in sudden reaction. 

“ Come in and let me shut the door,” she said gently; “there’s a 
nasty wind blowin’ in.” 

“ Zhat you, Louie?” 

“ Yes, this is Louie.” 

“T’m drunk again.” 

“T know it, Benny. Come in and tell me how it happened.” 

She kissed him warmly,—on the forehead,—and put one arm around 
his waist to pilot him across the floor. He took two steps and stopped 
by the table, leaning heavily on poor Lou, who struggled under the 
weight. 

“T’m a dorg,” he said thickly. “My poor liddle on’y-begotten 
wife!” He looked down at her sorrowfully. Suddenly his mood 
changed, and snatching a knife from the table he pushed the handle 
into her hand. “ Here, fer Gord’s sake, cut me sneakin’ heart out an’ 
end it!” he shouted. 

Lou took the knife and threw it on the table rather roughly. “ Don’t 
be silly. Come and sit down,” she said with white lips. She felt miser- 
ably helpless and alone when he was in these moods. At last she got 
him into a-chair and knelt on the floor beside him, trying to encourage 
him with talk of the savings-bank and the. orange-grove, but his mind 
was too heavy with drink and despondency to listen. “ There ain’t no 
ushe, Louie,” he groaned; “I’m a drunk, an’ a drunk I’m gonter die. 
I can’t help it. There ain’t no fish can swim up Niag’ra Falls.” 

He soon fell into a stupor, and the young woman rose from her 
knees and began quietly to put away the unused supper-dishes. The 
experience was not a new one, and she dared look for nothing better as 
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long as they remained in the city; still, the five weeks’ respite had 
~ raised something closely akin to hope which had now collapsed. She 
walked to the window, and putting up her hands to shade the glass 
looked out at the dim, blank factory walls that hemmed in her stuffy 
little world from the broad, wind-swept sky, like the grim barrier be- 
tween our mortal life and that free infinity beyond. For a long time 
the heavy roll of the power-house engine fittingly accompanied her 
gloomy thoughts. 

All at once she became conscious of a strong odor in the room, and 
turned quickly to see Benny with a half-pint bottle at his lips. He had 
never brought it home before—it was a step farther down. Surprise 
and horror deprived her of her usual self-control, and she darted 
towards him and snatched the bottle from his hand. He grasped her 
sleeve, but it ripped to the shoulder, a white arm flashed above her 
head, and the bottle went crashing through the window into the yard. 
She opened her lips, but before a word of rebuke could come the half- 
stupefied man turned on her with clenched fist and struck her a heavy 
blow in the abdomen, which sent her reeling backward across the 
room and doubled her up on the floor. There she lay a few moments, 
gasping in cruel pain, then slowly picked herself up and crept up-stairs 

crying. 

That night Benny slept in his chair by the range, and Lou lay awake 
in the bed. Three times, in spite of pain, she crept down-stairs in her 
nightgown to see how things were. She pinned brown paper over the 
window to keep out the air, and would have put a pillow behind him, 
only.she dared not touch him now. “ He must never know he struck 
me—never at any cost,” she repeated to herself. “ Poor boy, if he finds 
it out he’ll do somethin’ awful to himself. Oh, I won’t wait another 
minute! As soon as I get money enough for the bare railroad fare 
we're goin’ to get out o’ this hateful hole.” 

Next day Benny had a hazy recollection of something violent, and 
along in the afternoon, when his head felt better and Lou sat down 
beside him to do some mending, he questioned her anxiously. She 
seemed much amused at the idea. Strike her! She guessed not. When 
he did she would let him know it. Still, he was doubtful—he was 
almost sure something of the sort had occurred. Why did she walk 
so bent-over-like and press her hands on her stummick ? 

“ Oh, that!” said Lou lightly, biting off a thread. “Why, I slipped 
an’ fell against the broken yeller chair. I thought I was killed, but it 
ain’t much.” And finally Benny was convinced. 

‘He had almost forgotten the incident—it was only one among many 
drunks—when one afternoon, a few weeks later, he finished his work 
early and came home. Duty demanded that he report atthe car-barn 
for further orders, but as the boss would never know but that he was 
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still seraping switch-rails, he gave Duty the wink and straddled up the 
alley to have a quiet pipe in Lou’s company before supper. 

In the kitchen, however, was no Lou, but he ran up against Dr. 
Weaver just coming out. The dapper little physician button-holed him 
and led him to the corner farthest from the stairs. 

“ My boy,” he began impressively in a low voice, leaning on the back 
of the broken yellow chair, “ it’s a very sick woman we have up-stairs— 
very sick; but there’s one chance for her yet,”—and as Benny only 
stared he went on,—“ and that is an operation. Come, don’t look that 
way, old man, I don’t wish to alarm you. Understand, I have no doubt 
that your wife will come out all right, but it is going to take a little 
cutting to fix her up, that is a 

“ What’s the row with her! ” demanded Reeny:s in a husky falsetto. 

“Undoubtedly the injury is the result of her falling against the 
chair, which she says occurred some three weeks ago.” ‘The Doctor 
was in a hurry, but he promised to phone the City Hospital to send an 
ambulance in the morning. He left Benny with a clap on the shoulder. 
“ @ood-by, Prince; cheer up.” 

The young man was half-way up to the stuffy little second-story 
room before Weaver had closed the door. He found Lou in bed looking 
haggard and worried, but her face brightened when he strode heavily 
in and seated himself on the edge of the bed. 

“Hullo, boy,” she said, kissing him and eying him anxiously: 
“ You’re home early. There ain’t anythin’ wrong, is there?” 

“ Nothin’ with me, but there are with you,” he replied, with tactless 
agitation. “ You never tol’ me you’d been havin’ the doctor, Louie. Is 
that straight what he says about an operation ?” 

Lou nodded two or three times. “Oh, it ain’t much,” she said with 
affected carelessness, her eyes on the wall. Then the tears came with a 
rush. “I—I’m goin’ to cry now. You mustn’t mind (sob)—I’m not 
frightened, dear (sob, sob)—I’m only cryin’ about—the savin’s-bank 
an’ everythin’! I’ve held in so long (sobs).” 

Benny frowned and chewed hard on his quid. It was so unusual to 
see Lou’s grief—though he had often felt it in the shaking of the bed 
at night—that he knew her condition must be grave indeed. Just one 
chance—an operation! And if that failed? He stared at the blind 
factory wall a dozen feet across the yard and tried to imagine what the 
future would be. A sharp pang—for the first time in his life, perhaps 
—pierced clean through his natural apathy, upheaving depths long 
stagnant and unexplored. The power-house engine rumbled, but its 
philosophy of serene indifference seemed cruel now. Indifferent with 
Lou in mortal peril? He preferred grief—anxiety. Stoicism may be 
an excellent balm for little cuts and bruises, but in the major surgery 
of the soul one feels it brutal and ineffectual. In his despair a new 
thought came. 
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o Louie,” he whispered, “what’s the matter with prayin’? Gord’ll 
do somp’n for you, sure.” 

“T have,” answered Lou, drying her eyes on the sheet, “ but I will 
again. You say ‘ Amen.’” 

She prayed for everybody and everything, till Benny became impa- 
tient. At length she got round to herself, and asked that the operation 
might be successful and that they might go to Florida and be rich and 
happy. Then she added a postscript, that meek alternative which is 
never absent from the prayer of the real Christian,—“ Or else, if I’ve 
got to be taken away, Lord, give me patience——” 

“ Say, that ain’t right,” broke in her husband vehemently. “ You’re 
givin’ Him the option, as if you didn’t care. You oughter ask fer w’at 
yer want, not w’at yer don’t want. You get all yer want o’ w’at yer 
don’t want without askin’. Leave me try.” 

He clasped his big hands and fixed his eyes-on a hole in the plaster 
above the bed as if it were the gate of heaven. “Oh Lord,” he began 
sonorously, “ don’t let anythin’ happen to Lou. I can’t see why such an 
innercent person should be erflicted so. If it was me I wouldn’t say so 
much; but even I ain’t so bad, oh Lord, w’en you come to look at it. I 
git drunk, but I can’t help it, an’ you’ve gave me a good bit o’ trouble 
fer it anyway. Don’t take away me wife, now. Honest, I couldn’t stand 
it. That wouldn’t be lovin’, that wouldn’t be merciful-like! J wouldn’t 
treat a dorg that way——” 

“Oh Benny, quit! You’re wicked,” Lou cut him off in terror. 

He buried his head in the sheet awhile, and when he raised it she 
was surprised at the new look of determination on his face. It was as 
if the half-smothered spark of will that had come dwindling down to 
him through generations of weakness had been tossed to the surface in 
the soul-tumult, and flared up brightly on contact with the oxygen of 
pain. He put his face close to her ear. “Lou,” he said through his 
teeth, “ I’m goin’ to make a fight o’ this. I’m goin’ to move heaven an’ 
earth for yer.” 

Next morning the long, sombre ambulance backed up to the sidewalk, 
and Lou, ghastly white, biting both lips not to make an exhibition of her 
pain, was borne down the dark alley-way, across the sidewalk through a 
lane of whispering children and mothers, and gently placed in the 
vehicle. At the hospital the doctors made an examination and decided 
to operate the following morning—Sunday—at half-past eleven. There 
was no time for delay. 

When Benny had promised to move heaven and earth, of course he 
was echoing a well-known figure of speech that he had picked up, but 
he meant it in no figurative way. Before raising his head: he had 
formed a complete plan of campaign, consisting of two movements, a 
terrestrial: and a celestial. The terrestrial he induced Dr. Weaver to 
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undertake after much persuasion, calling on him at his office as soon as 
the ambulance had gone. The Doctor said the case was out of his hands 
and he didn’t like to interfere, but finally consented. The celestial 
movement remained to be executed. 

As Benny was hurrying up the street that afternoon, after visiting 
Lou at the hospital, he saw someone waving a hand to him from a car- 
riage and pulling up to the curb-stone. It was Weaver. 

“ Well, you’re a lucky man,” said the physician. “Dr. Harbison 
has consented to invite Professor Eberhardt to be present at the opera- 
tion, and he has agreed to accept as a favor to me. Harbison is recog- 
nized as the leading surgeon in this State, if not in the country, and 
Eberhardt is famous all over the world as a specialist in this line of 
work. So you see, Prince, your wife’s chances are pretty decent. What- 
ever the most exquisite human skill and the most advanced modern 
science can do will be done for her. Oh, don’t mention it. Good-by. I 
expect to be there myself.” 

Benny pocketed his hands and walked rapidly on. There was an 
exhilaration new to him in planning and succeeding, quite apart from 
the tremendous interest at stake. He had moved earth—now for heaven. 
His anxious mind, like many others, saw no impropriety in an organized 
attempt to control the plans of the Omniscient Being, and a few minutes 
later he was seated in the study at the parsonage of Lou’s church, ex- 
plaining things to the Reverend Mr. Peabody. 

“ You see, sir,” he said with perspiring embarrassment, “ Lou always 
claims yer can’t do anythin’ whatever without the Lord helps yer. Well, 
I s’pose He won’t do nothing fer me, but He might fer some others, an’ 
it seems reasonable that the more inflooence a man can work the better 
his chances is. Now I’m afraid that girl’s pooty sick, Mr. Pea-boddy, 
an’ my idee is to git every last minister in town to say prayers for her 
to-morrer,—with all their audiences, you know. We've got the crack 
sturgeons for her, but I want all the help I e’n git.” 

Mr. Peabody was a sympathetic man, and agreed to give up the re- 
mainder of the day to the scheme. It struck him at first as rather a 
presumptuous .request—public prayer in all the churches, an honor 
reserved for Presidents and such, for the wife of a poor drunkard! But, 
after all, a life is a life, so, dividing the churches between them, they set 
out at once. It was getting well along towards midnight before the last 
minister bade the footsore young man good-night with words of promise 
and encouragement. 

From that time on till morning Benny paced the sidewalk opposite 
the women’s wing of the City Hospital or sat on the stone base of the 
fence. He had done his best to move heaven and earth, and now it was 
the agony of waiting and thinking and doubting whether any more 
could have been done. And back came the memory of that drink- 
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beclouded night—came with the shock of a new discovery. “Oh, I 
struck her, I know! I’ve killed her! An’ she that good an’ gentle-like! 
She’s nothin’ but murdered, an’ J done it! Gord—Gord—Gord fergive 
me—no, to the devil with me, but save her, whatever !” 

Morning light gradually filtered through the darkness, but dawn 
brings no sense of new beginning to the night-long watcher. The mind 
drags along in the same ruts. Benny stuck to his post without thought 
of breakfast or rest. After a while the streets were full of Sunday- 
dressed crowds, and music came from a church across the way, followed 
by a long stillness. They must be praying now. In this church and all 
over the city hundreds of God’s servants are begging for Lov’s life. 
Benny thrilled with gratitude and hope. Presently he saw the two great 
surgeons get out of their carriage and enter the hospital together. He 
knew them at a glance by the atmosphere of eminence exhaled from their 
persons, the bearing of men accustomed to being looked up to. Soon 
after, Dr. Weaver went in. 

It worried Benny greatly that they would not let him see Lou before 
the operation. What a state of mind she must be in when he was so 
nervous! He would bring her a fine rose, anyway, to comfort her when 
it was over, so he hurried to a near-by florist’s shop and returned with a 
huge American Beauty. They were fifty cents apiece, but the man let 
him have one a little over-full for forty-three cents, the amount of his 
available funds. 

Twenty-five minutes of twelve by the church clock. Probably the 
doctors are beginning the operation. Benny shakes from head to foot. 
He pulls out his tobacco-plug, tears off a mouthful, and chews it 
fiercely. Then he climbs the broad steps of the hospital and sits down 
at the top, standing the great rose with its yard-long stem against the 
wall. 

Quarter of twelve. The battle is on in earnest now. Lou is lying 
there unconscious, sleeping, and the great surgeon is bending over her 
guiding his knife with a cool, steady hand. Skilled physicians, alert, 
silent nurses, are helping and watching the hot fight with death, while 
the lonely man on the door-step is trembling and waiting. 

Benny neither saw nor heard the gay crowds passing from church, 
but every sound from the solemn stone building behind him smote 
upon his heart like a hammer-blow. An hour and a half he watched 
the hand of the clock drag itself from minute to minute around the 
dial. Then the door opened and Dr. Weaver put his head out and 
beckoned. 

Benny grasped his rose and followed into the corridor. They walked 
in silence for a dozen paces, and then the Doctor spoke in an even, quiet 
tone: 

“My boy, your wife is very low: She developed an unexpected 
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weakness of the heart under ether.” He gave a quick side-glance at his 
companion and went on: “She is conscious, though, and will recognize 
you.” Then after a pause, “ Let’s hurry.” 

As for Benny, a curious numbness seized his mind at the first sen- 
tence. He seemed to lose the logical connection of things. He knew 
that Lou was dying, but the fact was shorn of all significance for him, 
and he followed the Doctor as a dog trots at his master’s heel, scarcely 
knowing why or whither. 

They reached the door of a smell private room, and the Doctor 
pushed it open. A white-capped nurse tiptoed out, bowing with a kind 
look to Benny as she passed, and gently closed the door behind her, 
leaving the young man in the room. 

The air was heavy with iodoform. The walls were bare and white; 
the ceiling, the floor, the bedstead, the bedding, all were snow-white. 
The great rose, which fell to the floor and looked up piteously from its 
open paper, was the only bit of color in the room. And that on the bed? 
Was it Lou or was it wax—a poor imitation of her? No, it was breath- 
ing—very, very slowly. He walked over and stood beside the cot. The 
hollow eyes fixed on the ceiling moved slowly and met his with the faint- 
est of smiles. Even smiling was hard work. 

In that moment the bitter question came rushing back to him— 
was all this his work? He must find out now or be forever in doubt. 
It took selfish possession of his mind and drove out every other 
thought. 

“Louie,” he said brokenly, droppirg on his knees, “ tell me, did I 
hitger that last time I was full—did I give yer this trouble? Tell me 
straight this time, in the name o’ Gord!” 

Why did she hesitate? Perhaps she was only gathering up her 
strength for the effort; but it seemed long, very long, before the whis- 
pered words came, broken by awful pauses for breath: 

“No, dearest—you—never hit—me. No!—TI fell—’gainst—broken 

yel——” 
. And there was the end. 

As Benny -passed along that afternoon on his slow way to the house 
up the alley, he stopped from force of habit at the door of the power- 
house. The long piston—ponderous, swift, resistless—was still lunging 
and lifting, lunging and lifting; the massive fly-wheel flashed and 
whirled ; the timid valve-rods still tiptoed at their work, even as before. 
But Benny’s heart was black and bitter to-day. He saw no more the 
majesty of supreme power. For him each wheel, each rod, wore a look 
of anguish as it flashed past: all was hurry, hurry, hurry beneath 
the whip of an unseen force, the blind inevitableness of energy and 
motion. 

That was the way Benny looked at it. 





2620 OXFORD PLACE 
By Katharine H. Brown 
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HE brilliant August sky had glowed all afternoon like a vast 

T furnace, radiating flames of sickening heat; but at four o’clock 

great masses of black cloud began to sweep up over Capitol Hill 

into ominous rank and file, accompanied by an occasional roll of thun- 

der. Lieutenant Julian Elliott, U.S. A., came slowly out of the Ra- 
leigh, and regarded the threatening horizon with a critical eye. 

“ Just the sort of weather we had a year ago to-day,” he said to 
himself. “Blazing morning and afternoon,—then how it did pour, 
after the ceremony! Thunder, lightning, hailstones,—Nancy was 
nearly frightened sick when we drove to the station. Wonder if storms 
fret her as much now?” 

* Cab, seh ?” 

Elliott looked indecisively at the ancient carriage just drawing up 
to the curb, then at the open car swinging up Pennsylvania Avenue. 
A louder roar of thunder and a glance at his immaculate linens decided 
him. “I want to look decent on my wedding anniversary,” he reflected 
amusedly. Then he said to the driver, “ You can take me to No. 2620 
Oxford Place, Northwest, ’way up beyond Dupont Circle. And "be 
swift. I want to get there before it rains.” 

“Never get dese old hulk there that quick,” returned the driver 
cheerfully, shaking the reins over a horse as seedy and as decrepit as 
himself. “Better lemme drive under the Arch tel the rain stops. 
She’ll come en go in er half hour.” 

Elliott gave an impatient exclamation; then a splash of rain on 
his hand checked him, and he stepped into the cab. “ Got all the time 
in the world,” he said sarcastically to the driver. “It’s four o’clock 
now, and my wedding hour is five.” 

The driver beamed amiably over this bit of chaff. Elliott settled 
back into the seat and watched the hurried lines of people rush past 
the cab-window with dull, unseeing eyes. “ Water sweeps down like it 
did outside Manila,” he muttered. “Jove, how yellow my hands are! 
Anyone could see I’ve had the fever. I suppose I'd better take the 
night-train to New York and sail for Havre on the first boat, so long as 
I have to go anyway. It isn’t pleasant, this meeting people everywhere 
who are so eager to inquire about ‘ your wife.’ Wife, indeed! ‘Glad 
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you’re getting home alive,’ that blackguard Stevens told me, ‘so your 
womenfolks can coddle you a little.’ Yes, I think I see them, my 
mother especially. No tears nor embraces for the returned soldier-boy 
in my dear family.” 

He pulled two crumpled letters from his pocket, and glanced through 
them with eyes that anticipated every word and sentence. The first 


was from his stepmother : 
“ New York, December 12, 1898. 
“ MY DEAR JULIAN :— 

“Your note telling us that you are going off to Manila 
to help fight those stupid savages is just received. I’m sorry 
that you will be in such a disagreeable place this coming year; 
still, your being away for some time may help to simplify mat- 
ters when you return. Nancy tells me that you and she have 
practically agreed upon a quiet separation. 

“T shall keep the dear child with me as long as she cares 
to stay; and so far she seems perfectly contented, as long as 
she can devote herself to Tom’s little ones. I suppose it is 
your insane jealousy of your dead brother’s children which 
has caused this disgraceful thing. It certainly can’t be Nancy’s 
fault. I’m sorry you ever married her. I know it was very 
romantic and all that, but the whole affair was the result of 
so sudden an attachment that I really don’t believe you knew 
your own minds. It does seem a pity, though, that you could 
only stay friends for a bare six months. Well, let it go. I 
never pose as a peacemaker, and, besides, I don’t think you 
two are longing to be reconciled. Come and see me when you 
return from Manila. Don’t get shot, don’t have yellow-fever, 
and don’t forget that I am 

“ Ever your sincere friend, 
“ Horatia Lorp ELLioTt.” 


The second letter was shorter, and, if possible, more indifferent in 
tone: 
“ New York, December 12, 1898. 
“ My DEAR Mk. ELLIOTT: — 

“Mother tells me that she is writing to you, and I'll just 
add a line to say that I am well and happy, and that I pro- 
pose to remain here until your return from the Philippines. 
Then I shall go back to England, and make my home there in- 
definitely. Our marriage has been a mistake,—they say all 
hasty marriages are,—but the few months have been so pleas- 
ant in many ways that I do not regret it. 

“ Hoping that you will return from this interesting expe- 
dition in the best of health and spirits, I remain, 

“Very sincerely, 
“ Nancy Forses-Caro.tus EL.iort. 


“P, S.—I retain your name at present to avoid annoying 
inquiries. Upon my return to England I shall probably resume 
my own.” 
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Elliott tore the first letter into minute strips and flung them out of 
the window. The second went back into his pocket. As he tucked it 
in mechanically something caught his attention outside. 

“Hi, there, driver!” he shouted, “call to that lady that she can 
have this cab, and Ill vacate. She’ll be drenched.” 

The rain, which had stopped treacherously for a few moments, was 
now dashing down with renewed force. A slender girl came hurrying 
across a side-street, reaching the avenue just as the downpour recom- 
menced. She looked about irresolutely for a moment; then, at sight 
of the driver’s beckoning finger, she hurried to the cab, gave the man a 
hasty direction, and began tugging at the rusty door before Elliott had 
time to unfasten it. She did not glance up until the knob gave way— 
then Elliott felt his breath leave him suddenly as he looked down into 
his wife’s eyes. 

For a moment neither spoke. Supreme amazement held them in 
dulled silence. Nancy was the first to recover herself. 

“Pardon,” she said, bowing slightly, as though addressing a 
stranger. “I did not dream that there was anyone in the cab. I——” 

“ Nancy, get in, I beg of you,” cried Elliott, springing out. “ You'll 
catch your death of cold; you’re wet already. I'll take a car.” 

“Oh, no, thank you,” she returned, drawing back a trifle. There 
was not a trace of color in her face, yet her self-control was perfect. 
“T really couldn’t——” 

Elliott caught her by the arm and lifted her into the cab, stepping 
in after her. “There!” he said angrily. “I shall not annoy you by 
speaking, you may be sure, but I shall not permit you to make yourself 
ill, either.” And he sat down sternly on the opposite seat and kept his 
eyes away from her. 

Yet he was conscious of having received something of a shock. 
“ Jove, how thin she is,” he thought. “Queer I didn’t know her as 
she crossed the street. She didn’t know me, either, at the first glance. 
Wonder what brought her over here just now, anyway ?” 

“ Have you been ill, Mr. Elliott?” 

He turned with a jerk. Nancy sat, erect and pale, in the corner of 
the hack, composed as a statue. Elliott felt his face flushing, and he 
answered with an absurd stammer : 

“ No—yes—nothing but malaria. But you’re not well, N—Mrs. 
Elliott ?” 

“T hope you have recovered your health entirely. Your being 
smooth shaven quite nonplussed me for a moment,” she went on, 
ignoring his question. “I am glad of this chance meeting, for I 
wished to ask you a few questions, and I scarcely knew how to manage 
it without sending for you to come to Westchester.” 

“T am at your service,” returned Elliott, bowing slightly. 
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“Then I will say that am expecting to go to England in about a 
month to live. I wish to take little Julian with me, and your mother 
is willing that I shall have him. By the terms of your brother’s will, 
however, you are the real guardian of these children. Will you let me 
have Julian? I want to make him my heir, and—he’d like to be with 
me, I know.” : 

The pleading tone hurt Elliott, somehow. “It can be arranged, I 
presume,” he said slowly. “I thought Philip was your favorite?” 

“ He—but I want Julian. I shall put some property into mother’s 
hands for Phil; that is, as soon as I am twenty-five. I can’t dispose 
of anything till then, you know. And I should like to ask”—her voice 
wavered then—“ to ask—if you think this matter—if I can make the 
excuse of health or business, you know, or something concerning our 
affairs, or whether an absolute separation would be better. For your 
mother’s sake, especially, I don’t want any—any comment.” 

Elliott’s anger rose furious against himself during her halting little 
speech, then sank into acquiescence. “You are most generous,” he 
said. “Simply tell mother to give me my cues. I shall be honored to 
obey your wishes.” 

Nancy leaned back in her seat and did not speak again. The rain 
and wind beat against the carriage. Occasionally Elliott saw her 
tremble at a particularly vicious flash of lightning. During one terrific 
peal she dropped her head, half-sickened with nervous terror, and 
Elliott felt himself rising from his seat to clasp and soothe her. 

“Poor little Nance,” he thought. “Thunder always did fret her. 
How she used to clutch hold of me when it stormed,—up in that Oxford 
Place den of ours, Honeymoon Hall we used to call it. Wonder what 
she’d say if she knew I was going there now, this particular afternoon. 
It’s a fool’s sentimental notion of mine, but as long as I was here it 
seemed to me I’d like to look at the place.” 

The storm died away as rapidly as it had risen. Presently the 
driver’s grizzled head appeared at the window. . 

“Take you to your address, boss? The rain’s stoppin’. 

“ Yes,—well, the lady’s first,” returned Elliott. As the carriage 
started, Nancy raised her head inquiringly. 

“Please have him take you to your destination first,” she said hur- 
riedly. “I am in no haste,—it is only an unnecessary errand.” 

“ Certainly,” said Elliott, bowing. 

Nancy took his word as obeying her wishes. She murmured 
“Thank you,” and sank back in her seat again, turning her eyes away 
from him. 

Elliott would not allow himself to look at her face. He sat staring 
intently at the slender hands clenched in her lap. Those little, trans- 
parent fingers! His keen eyes blurred at sight of them, smaller and 
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thinner than ever before, it seemed to him. He remembered how she 
used to fit her small fist into the hollow of his big palm, and laugh to 
see it completely hidden by his long fingers. “ All but the rings,” she 
used to say, chaffing him gently for the extravagant taste which led him 
to load her little hands with great, heavily set stones, barbaric in their 
magnificence. There were no jewels on her fingers now. 

His eyes wandered to the folds of her gown. It was a pretty, dainty 
frock, white and shimmering, with a gleam of silk beneath its pearly 
softness, and crusted with ruffles of lace. Feeling his eyes upon her, 
Nancy changed her position abruptly, and something in the altered pose 
brought the blood to Elliott’s heart. Her wedding dress! The dese- 
cration of it, and on this of all days! For the instant he was almost 
angry at the pale girl across from him, but the sweep of recollection 
blotted out his passion. He leaned his head on one hand and did not 
look at her again. 


“You are very tired,” he ventured, after a long pause. The car- 
riage was lumbering slowly northward, past Dupont Circle. 

No response. 

Elliott looked out of the window patiently for awhile. At last he 
bent forward and spoke again. There was a curious vibration in his 
deep tones. 

“ You have honored me with your confidence as to your plans for the 
future,” he began slowly, “and I am going to beg your kindness to let 
me speak, to ask you just one favor, and that is, your forgiveness for 
the many unpleasant hours I have given you, through what mother 
justly called my insane jealousy of my brother’s children. You were 
as devoted as a mother could be to them, and I should have been proud 
of it, rather than so childishly hurt, and so passionately set on holding 
all your affection for myself. I was an old fool,—worse than a fool,— 
and I most humbly beg your pardon for it, and for dragging you into 
a marriage which has brought you only disappointment and annoy- 
ance.” 

“TJ never said that,” said Nancy faintly. Her face shone white 
against the dingy cushions, her lips were set in a stern little line. 

“In which you were very considerate. It’s a year to-day, you know 
—I’d give ten years of my life to blot out these last twelve months for 
you. But now I can do nothing,—nothing but beg you to regard me 
as your friend, ready to serve you whenever you may call upon me. 
Will you not promise me to let me know if at any time——” 

Nancy sprang forward to the window and pulled at it frantically. 
The cab was drawing up before No. 2620 Oxford Place. 

“Why did he bring us here?” she gasped, panting and tremnling. 
“T said he was to take us to your address first.” 
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“ But this 7s mine,” cried Elliott, amazed. “TI said he was to take 
us whever you wanted to go,—Nancy, you don’t mean that you were 
going there—to-day ?” 

But Nancy’s hands were over her face, and she had shrunk back 
into the corner of the seat again. 

Elliott thrust his hands into his pockets and dragged out a bill and 
a bunch of keys. He pushed the money into the cabman’s hand as 
that worthy appeared at the door. “ Here’s your fare,” he cried, in a 
voice that he hardly recognized. “ And we’re much obliged for the— 
shelter.” 

He lifted Nancy from the cab, and half-carried her up the steps of 
No. 2620 Oxford Place. “ Won’t you come in with me?” he said, under 
his breath, as he unlocked the door, “and see if the house is in good 
condition for—renting to a bridal couple?” He drew her inside the 
big, bare hall, and as the heavy door swung to he caught her in his 
arms for a long minute. When he put her down his eyes were wet too. 
“ And there’s a room up-stairs,—the Den, Nancy,—would you like to 
see if it’s—satisfactory ?” 

She was trying bravely through her tears to carry out the play. 

“Oh Julian, there’s nothing in this house,” she whispered, “ noth- 
ing but bare walls—and marriage on friendship !” 

“Yes, there is,” he retorted rudely. “ Don’t you dare to contradict 
me, madam! -You and Love. Can I want more?” 

Nancy dropped her head against his big shoulder. “ If you’re going 
to intimidate me, Julian,” she whispered, “ why, of course, I have— 
nothing to say.” 
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NTO the Workshop of the World there went 
| A Scholar by the weight of ages bent, 

. And cried: “O Master-Maker, let. me know 
The secret of Thy solemn toil’s intent.” 


No answer was vouchsafed: with clash and clang 
The ceaseless hammers on the anvils rang ; 

Yet, though the wondering Scholar knew it not. 
A mighty meaning from their music sprang. 


The Scholar waited, weary, till he died, 
And, dying, to the Master-Maker cried : 

“ Ah, now I see! ’tis Work, not Questioning, 
That I, before I entered, should have tried !”” 
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I.: LEIPZIG 


HE great Thirty Years’ War, that stupendous struggle of Roman 
T Catholicism to cancel the work of the Reformation in Germany, 
was raging, and in the various Protestant countries, notably 
England and Holland, as well as the anti-Papist states of Germany, 
people were beginning to look towards Gustavus Adolphus, King of 


Sweden, as the most likely champion to give them victory. There were 
no such generals on the Protestant side in Europe, and it was known 
that Gustavus Adolphus was deeply and sincerely religious, leading an 
upright life—a man of honor, who might be relied upon to keep his 
word. 

Ferdinand, the Catholic Emperor of Germany, laughed at the idea 
of the Swedish champion; the “Snow King,” he said (this being one 
of the favorite names for Gustavus), would melt if he tried coming 
south. 

As for Gustavus, he had longed for years to try conclusions with 
Tilly and the other Imperial Generals, but more particularly since 
Ferdinand in 1629 had promulgated the Edict of Restitution, whereby 
at one stroke the Archbishoprics of Magdeburg and Bremen, the Bishop- 
rics of Minden, Verden, Halberstadt, Lubeck, Ratzeburg, Misnia, 
Merseburg, Naumburg, Brandenburg, Havelberg, Lebus, and Camin, 
with one hundred and twenty smaller foundations, were taken away 
from the Protestant Church and restored to the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

To restore these lands and dignities, which had been from fifty to 
eighty years in the possession of the Protestants, was of course impos- 
sible without the use of force. By using the armies of Tilly and Wal- 
lenstein to compel it, the Emperor Ferdinand proclaimed himself the 
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author of a political and religious revolution, the success of which must 
depend entirely upon military despotism. 

There were many different motives prompting Gustavus to enter 
the lists against Ferdinand’s forces. It was not only that there was 
great flattery in the appeal to help the oppressed—not only that war 
was his native element, wherein he felt sure of success; besides all 
this, he had bitter grievances to redress. In 1629 Ferdinand sent six- 
teen thousand Imperialist troops to take part against him in the war 
with Poland. To Gustavus’ remonstrance Wallenstein had replied, 
“The Emperor has too many soldiers; he must assist his good friends 
with them.” The envoys sent to represent Gustavus at the Congress of 
Liibeck were insolently turned away. Ferdinand also continued to sup- 
port the claims of the Polish King, Sigismund, to the Swedish throne, 
refused the title of king to Gustavus Adolphus, insulted the Swedish 
flag, and intercepted the King’s despatches. 

However, Gustavus would enter the war only at his own time and 
on his own terms. He was far too prudent and wise, far too dutiful, 
to impoverish his own country or leave her exposed to the attacks of 
enemies. In 1624 England had approached him, wishing to know his 
terms for invading Germany, but would not accede to his rather high 
stipulations. 

The King of Denmark then underbid Gustavus, made terms with 
England, and rushed into the German conflict with great confidence, 
but was ignominiously defeated, while Wallenstein (at that time Fer- . 
dinand’s best general) established himself on the Baltic coast. This 
was getting dangerously near, as Gustavus felt. 

In 1628 Gustavus Adolphus made an alliance with Christian of Den- 
mark, his old enemy, but as a Protestant his loyal friend—for the time. 
It was agreed between them that all foreign ships except the ships of 
the Dutch should be excluded from the Baltic. In the summer of the 
same year Gustavus sent two thousand men to defend Stralsund against 
Wallenstein. 

In 1629, through the secret intervention of Cardinal Richelieu, a 
treaty of peace was signed with Poland at Stuhmsdorf. Again, in 1630, 
Cardinal Richelieu, the wily diplomatist who governed France for Louis 
XTIJ. and had a hand in all the affairs of Europe, sent Baron De Char- 
nace to Gustavus at Stockholm and made the same proposals in the 
name of France that England had made in 1624. But the flippant 
manner of De Charnace disgusted the King, and the terms did not 
please him: he did not care to assume the réle of a mercenary general 
paid bv France and bound for a limited number of years, and so De 
Charnace returned home without having accomplished anything. 

Richelieu, as the minister of a Catholic king and a prince himself 
of the Roman Catholic Church, of course did not dare openly to ally 
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himself with Gustavus in the latter’s character of defender of the 
Protestant faith. But in his desire to frustrate the ambitions of the 
House of Austria, against which he had schemed for years, he was 
quite willing to support any power that would directly or indirectly 
advance the supremacy of France. 


Gustavus now felt comparatively free to leave Sweden and invade 
Germany. By his treaty with Denmark he could retreat through her 
territory. 

After the unsuccessful attempt made by Christian of Denmark to 
oppose the Emperor by leading the forces of the Protestant Union, 
Gustavus remained the only prince in Europe to whom the Germans 
felt they could appeal—the only one strong enough to protect them, 
and upright enough to insure them religious liberty. 

Pressing appeals came from all sides now to add to his own personal 
motives for embarking in the German war. He raised an army of forty- 
three thousand men in Sweden, but set out on his expedition with only 
thirteen thousand. On the occasion of taking his leave, Gustavus ap- 
peared before the Estates with his little daughter of four in his arms. 
This Princess was born so “ dark and ugly,” with such a “ rough, loud 
voice,” that the attendants had rushed to Gustavus with the news that 
a son was born to him. When this was found to be a mistake they were 
reluctant to tell him, as his joy at having an heir to his military great- 
ness was so openly expresssed. But finally his sister, the Princess Cathe- 
rine, took the child to him and explained that it was a daughter. If he 
felt any disappointment he did not show it; tenderly kissing the child, 
he said: “ Tet us thank God, sister; I hope this girl will be as good as 
a boy; I am content, and pray God to preserve the child.” Then, 
laughing, he added, “ She is an arch wench, to put a trick upon us so 
soon.” 

In this manner did the celebrated Christina of Sweden enter the 
world. Her father was deeply fond of her, and enjoyed taking her to 
his reviews; there she showed great pleasure in hearing the salutes 
fired, clapping her little hands, so that the King would order the firing 
to be repeated for her, saying “She is a soldier’s daughter.” 

It is said that when Gustavus presented the little girl to the Estates 
as his heir, tears came to the eyes of those northern men, who had the 
name of being cold and stern, as they repeated their oath of allegiance 
to the young Princess. 

“T know,” the King said to them, “the perils, the fatigues, the 
difficulties of the undertaking, yet neither the wealth of the House of 
Austria dismays me nor her veteran forces. I hold my retreat secure 
under the worst alternative. And if it is the will of the Supreme Being 
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that Gustavus should die in the defence of the faith, he pays the tribute 
with thankful acquiescence; for it is a King’s duty and his religion to 
obey the great Sovereign of Kings without a murmur. For the pros- 
perity of all my subjects I offer my warmest prayers to Heaven. I bid 
you all a sincere—it may be an eternal—farewell.” 

At this time he could hardly speak for emotion. He clasped 
his wife to him and said “God bless you!” and then, rushing forth, 
he mounted his horse and galloped down to the ship that was to take 


him away from Sweden. 
e 


Sweden was anything but rich, yet so inspired had the people be- 
come by the exalted spirit of their monarch, that they were eager to 
contribute whatever they could to the campaign. 

On June 24, 1630, Gustavus was the first man of his expedition to 
land on the Island of Usedom, where he immediately seized a pickaxe 
and broke the soil for the first of his intrenchments. Then, retiring a 
little way from his officers, he fell upon his knees and prayed. 

Observing a sneering expression upon the faces of some of his offi- 
cers at this, he said to them: “ A good Christian will never make a bad 
soldier. A man that has finished his prayers has at least completed 
one-half of his daily work.” 

Hardly a month after the landing of Gustavus, Ferdinand deprived 
himself of his most able general; he removed Wallenstein,—the Duke 
of Friedland,—disbanding a large part of his army, and putting the 
rest under the command of Tilly, who, being now over seventy, was 
slow in getting his army ready for the field. 

When Ferdinand heard of the Swedish King’s arrival on German 
soil he had said lightly, “I have got another little enemy!” But by 
Christmas time Gustavus was established firmly on the banks of the 
Rhine, while ambassadors and princes surrounded him. 

On reaching Stettin, in Pomerania, the King found his course op- 
posed by Boguslas, the aged and infirm Duke. of Pomerania, who feared 
to espouse the cause of the Protestant Prince. But Gustavus insisted 
upon entering Stettin and seeing the Duke. When the latter came to 
meet him, borne along the street on a sedan chair, he responded to Gus- 
tavus’s hearty greetings by. saying lugubriously, “I must necessarily 
submit to superior power and the will of Providence.” At which Gus- 
tavus said with gracious pleasantry, that was no doubt trying to the 
timid old man: “ Yonder fair defendants of your garrison” (the win- 
dews were crowded with ladies) “would not hold out three minutes 
against one company of Dalicarnian infantry; you should behave your- 
self with greater prowess in the married state” (the Duke was over 
seventy and had no ebildren) “or else permit me to request you to 
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adopt me for your son and successor.” This was a jest in earnest, for 
on the death of the Duke the Swedes held possession of Pomerania, 
which was confirmed to them by subsequent treaty. 

Germany was astounded at the orderly and moral behavior of the 
Swedish soldiers; nothing save “vinegar and salt” were they allowed 
to make any demand for outside the camp. In January a notable event 
occurred. Richelieu, having in view the effect that so favorable a diver- 
sion would have on the war then going on in Italy between France and 
the House of Austria, had at last arranged conditions that Gustavus © 
could accept. 

Richelieu, as Wakeman says, “had long fixed his eyes on Gustavus 
as one of the most formidable weapons capable of being used against 
the House of Austria, and he desired to put it in the armory of France.” 

In January, 1631, Gustavus signed the treaty of Barwalde, by which 
he undertook to maintain an army of thirty-six thousand men, to re- 
spect the Imperial Constitution, observe neutrality towards Bavaria 
and the Catholic League as they observed it towards him, and to leave 
the Catholic religion untouched in those districts where it was estab- 
lished. France was to supply the King with two hundred thousand 
dollars yearly for six years. 

In March a great gathering of Protestants was held. in Leipsic; 
they agreed to raise troops if they themselves were attacked, but they 
were willing to submit to the Emperor if he would but repeal the 
Edict of Restitution. There seems to have been some distrust of Gus- 
tavus among them; no doubt they began to fear already that he would 
prove too much of a conqueror. 

There had been great sympathy in England with Gustavus in his 
character as a Protestant champion. Charles I. himself was quite in- 
different, but his subjects, particularly his Scotch subjects, were 
anxious to be of service in the campaign. 

Various squabbles have been recorded as taking place between the 
Scotchmen and Gustavus. One relates to Colonel Seton, who was mor- 
tally offended at receiving a slap in the face from the King. He de- 
manded instant dismissal from the Swedish service, and it was given 
him. He was riding off towards Denmark when the King overtook 
him. 

“Seton,” he said, “I see you are greatly offended with me, and I 
am sorry for what I did in haste. I have a high regard for you, and 
have followed you expressly to offer you all the satisfaction due to a 
brother officer. Here are two swords and two pistols; choose which 
weapon you please, and you shall avenge yourself against me.” 

This was too great an appeal to Seton’s magnanimity; he broke 
out with renewed expressions of the utmost devotion to the King and 
his cause, and they rode back to camp together. 
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At one time Hepburn declared with fury to Gustavus that “he 
would never more unsheath his sword in the Swedish quarrel,” but, 
nevertheless, he did so, and was made Governor of Munich. 

At one time Douglas, a Scotchman who had enrolled himself in 
the Swedish army in 1623, behaved in so unpardonable a fashion in 
Munich as to cause his arrest. Sir Henry Vane, the British Ambas- 
sador to Sweden, who was greatly disliked there for his insolence and 
pig-headedness, approached Gustavus and demanded the release of 
Douglas. 

“ By Heaven!” replied the King, “if you speak another syllable 
on the subject of that man, I will order him to be hanged.” Presently, 
however, he said: “I now release him on your parole, but will not be 
affronted a second time. By Heaven! the fellow is a rascal, and I do 
not choose to be served by such sort of snimals.” 

“ May it please your Majesty, I have always understood that the 
subjects of the King my master have rendered. you the most excellent 
and faithful services.” 

“ Yes, I acknowledge the people of your nation have served me well, 
and far better than any others, but this dog concerning whom we are 
talking has affronted me, and I am resolved to chastise him.” Within 
a few moments he had grown calmer and said: “Sir, I request you 
not to take exception at what has dropped from me; it was the effect of 
a warm and hasty temper. I am now cool again, and beseech you to 


pardon me.” 
e 


That Gustavus had so open a way before him this far in Germany, 
that he had been able to walk through Pomerania and Brandenburg 
without encountering any opposition that he could not easily overcome, 
was owing to Wallenstein’s Imperial command having been taken from 
him. 

One of the cleverest strokes Richelieu had ever made was the se- 
curing the dismissal of Wallenstein from the Imperial army. It seems 
a miraculous piece of craft, at the very moment when Wallenstein’s 
arms had brought glorious victory to the Emperor, and when Gustavus, 
absolute master of his military operations, was advancing on German 
soil, to deprive the Imperial armies of the only leader whose ability 
could stand against the talents of Gustavus. 

To be sure, there was great dissatisfaction with Wallenstein 
among the Catholic League on account of his personal pretensions, 
but this of itself would not have brought about his downfall. The only 
effectual voice to influence Ferdinand was the voice of a priest. His 
own confessor wrote of Ferdinand: 

m Nothing upon earth was more sacred to him than a sacerdotal 
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head. If it should happen, he often said, that he were to meet, at the 
same time and place, an angel and a priest, the priest would obtain 
the first and the angel the second act of obeisance.” 

So Richelieu introduced in his court a gentle Capuchin monk, 
Father Joseph. He told the Emperor that “It would be prudent at 
this time to yield to the desire of the princes the more easily to gain 
their suffrages for his son in the election of the King of the Romans. 
The storm once passed by, Wallenstein might quickly enough resume 
his former station.” 

Tilly was a sincere bigot, of the sort of stuff that the infamous 
Duke of Alva, whom he was said to resemble, was made. “A 
strange and terrific aspect,” says Schiller in describing Tilly, “ cor- 
responded with this disposition: of low stature, meagre, with hollow 
cheeks, a long nose, a wrinkled forehead, large whiskers, and a sharp 
chin. He generally appeared dressed in a Spanish doublet of light 
green satin with open sleeves, and a small but high-crowned hat upon 
his head, which was ornamented with an ostrich-feather that reached 
down to his back.” 

This old man could boast that he had never lost a battle. Yet he 
who had vanquished Mansfeld, Christian of Brunswick, the Margrave 
of Baden, and the King of Denmark was now to find the King of 


Sweden too much for him. 
e 


The progress of the “Snow King” in Pomerania and Brandenburg 
made the new commander-in-chief put forth all his powers to collect 
the military forces scattered through Germany, but it was midwinter 
before he appeared with twenty thousand men before Frankfort on the 
Oder. Here he had news that Demmin and Colberg had both surren- 
dered to the King of Sweden, and giving up his offensive plan of attack 
he retired towards the Elbe River to besiege Magdeburg. 

On his way, however, he turned aside to New Brandenburg, which 
Gustavus had garrisoned with two thousand Swedes, Germans, and 
British, and, angered by their obstinate resistance, put every man of 
them to the sword. When Gustavus heard of this massacre he vowed 
that he would make Tilly behave more like a person of humanity than 
a savage. 

Breaking up his camp at Schwedt, he marched against Frankfort 
on the Oder, which was defended by eight thousand men—the same 
ferocious bands that had been devastating Pomerania and Branden- 
burg’ The town was taken by storm after a three days’ siege. Gus- 
tavus himself, helped by Hepburn and Lumsden, whom he asked to 
assist him with their “valiant Scots, and remember Brandenburg,” 
placed a petard on a gate which sent it flying. The Swedish troops 


rushed through, and when the Imperial soldiers asked to be spared, 
VoL. LXVI.—20 
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they cried “ Brandenburg quarter!” and cut them down. Thousands 
were killed or drowned in the river. The remainder, excepting a num- 
ber of officers who were taken prisoners, fled to Silesia. All the artil- 
lery fell into the hands of the Swedes. For the first time the King 
was unable wholly to restrain his men—all the stores of ill-gotten 
Imperialist wealth in Frankfort were grabbed by his army. 

Giving Leslie charge of Frankfort, and having sent one detach- 
ment into Silesia, and another to assist Magdeburg, he then—turning 
aside, incidentally, to carry Landsberg on the Warth—proceeded to- 
wards Berlin with troops and artillery, sending couriers in advance 
to explain his mission, which was to demand help from his brother-in- 
law, the Elector. 

The Elector invited the King to dine and sleep at Berlin under the 
protection of his own guard, and consented to the temporary occupa- 
tion of the fortresses of Spandau and Kustrin by the King’s men, a 
permission which was withdrawn within a few weeks. When remon- 
strated with for these concessions the next day, by one of his advisers, 
the Elector said: “ Mais que faire? Ils ont des canons.” 

Magdeburg, one of the richest towns of Germany, enjoyed a repub- 
lican liberty under its wise magistrates. The rich archbishopric of 
which it was the capital had belonged for a long period to the Protes- 
tant princes of the House of Brandenburg, who had introduced their 
religion there. The Emperor Ferdinand had removed the Protestant 
administration and given the archbishopric to his own son, Leopold, 
but, nevertheless, the city of Magdeburg had found it possible to con- 
clude an alliance with the King of Sweden, by which he promised to 
protect with all his powers its religious and civil liberties, while he 
obtained permission to recruit in its territory and was granted free 
passage through its gates. 

He sent there Dietrich of Falkenberg, an experienced soldier, to 
direct their military operations, and the magistrates made him governor 
of the city during the war. 

While Gustavus was hindered from coming to its relief, Magdeburg 
was invested by the forces of Tilly, with those of Count Pappenheim, 
who served under him. Having ordered the Elector of Saxony to com- 
ply with the Edict of Restitution and to order Magdeburg to sur- 
render, and having received a firm refusal, Tilly proceeded, March 30, 
1631, to conduct the siege personally with great vigor, and finally, after 
a long, heroic defence, his men carried it by storm May 20th. Falken- 
berg was one of the first to fall. Then began the storied horrors of 
Magdeburg, the slaughter of the soldiers, the citizens, the children, 
the outrages and murder of the women, many of whom killed them- 
selves to escape the demons let loose by Tilly. 

Many Germans felt pity for the wretched women delivered into 
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their hands, but the Walloons of Pappenheim’s army were monsters 
of brutal fury. The scenes of crime-in Magdeburg were unsurpassed 
in animal insanity by anything that has been recorded. When some 
officers of the League, sickened with these sights, appealed to Tilly to 
stop them, he said, “The soldier must have some dames for his 
danger and his labors.” 

The inhabitants themselves, it is said, set fire to the city in twelve 
different places, preferring to be buried under the walls to yielding, 
but some authorities say it was fired by Pappenheim. Only the Cathe- 
dral and fifty houses were left from the conflagration; the rest had 
gone to ruin, soot, and ashes. 

At last, on May 23d, Tilly walked through the ruined streets of the 
city. More than six thousand bodies had been thrown into the Elbe; 
a much greater number of living and dead had been consumed in the 
flames—altogether thirty thousand were killed. 

On the 24th a Te Deum was chanted in the Cathedral by Tilly’s 
orders, and he wrote to his Emperor that since the taking of Troy 
and the destruction of Jerusalem no such victory had been seen. He 
then marched his men away through the Hartz Mountains, avoiding a 


meeting with Gustavus. 
® 


Great and bitter complaints arose in all quarters now against Gus- 
tavus for not succoring the city that depended upon him, and he was 
obliged to publish a justification of himself. The facts had been that 
the two Protestant Electors of Saxony and Brandenburg insisted, in the 
most cowardly spirit, upon preserving their neutrality, and would not 
allow the King’s army to cross their territory. Had he done so in 
despite of them, his retreat might have been cut off. While the siege 
was in progress, however, Gustavus finally came to Berlin, and said to 
the pusillanimous Elector: 

“TI march towards Magdeburg not for my own advantage, but for 
that of the Protestants. If no person will assist me, I will immediately 
retreat, offer an accommodation to the Emperor, and return to Stock- 
holm. I am certain that Ferdinand will grant me whatever peace I 
desire; but let Magdeburg fall, and the Emperor will have nothing 
more to fear from me; then behold the fate that awaits you!” The 
Elector was frightened, but would not yield a free passage for the 
Swedes through his dominions, and insisted upon having Spandau 
given back to him, and while Gustavus was arguing the question with 
him the news came that Magdeburg had fallen. 

The horrible fate of the city sent a shudder throughout Germany. 
On the strength of it Ferdinand began to make fresh exactions, clearing 
out more Protestant bishoprics and demanding more men and funds 
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from the Electors; but all this had the effect of opening the eyes of the 
members of the Protestant Union to their own foolishness in not sup- 
porting Gustavus, “and the liberties of Germany arose out of the ashes 
of Magdeburg,” says Schiller. 


It was now realized that within eight months the “Snow King” 
had made himself master of four cities, forts, and castles, and had 
cleared the whole country behind him to the shores of the Baltic—a 
territory one hundred and forty miles wide. But while other princes 
were changing their attitude, the Elector of Brandenburg remained ob- 
stinately, stupidly resolved on his own idea; he must have Spandau 
back; at last Gustavus ordered his commander to evacuate the fortress, 
but he declared that from that day his brother-in-law should be treated 
as his enemy. ‘To emphasize this, he brought his whole army before 
Berlin, and when the Elector sent ambassadors to his camp he said to 
them: 

“T will not be worse treated than the Emperor’s generals. Your 
master has received them in his states, has furnished them with all 
necessaries, surrendered every place which they desired, and, notwith- 
standing so much complaisance, he has not been able to prevail upon 
them to treat his people with more humanity. All that I require from 
him is security, a moderate sum of money, and bread for my troops; 
in return for which I promise to protect his states and to keep the war 
at a distance from him. I must, however, insist upon these points, and 
my brother the Elector must quickly decide whether he will accept me 
- for his friend or his capital plunderer.” 

A report of this speech, together with pointing the cannon against 
the town, had the effect of clearing away the Elector’s doubts and 
sweetening his fraternal relations with Gustavus. Most amiably he 
concluded a treaty, in which he consented to pay thirty thousand dollars 
monthly to the King, to allow the fortress of Spandau to remain in his 
hands, and engaged to open Kustrin at all times to his troops. 

This decisive union of the Elector of Brandenburg with the Swedes 
was soon followed by others. The Elector of Saxony, who had had two 
hundred of his villages burned by Tilly, now joined Gustavus eagerly. 
When Gustavus, in order to test the Saxon ruler, who had heretofore 
been so shifty, sent word that he would make no alliance with him un- 
less he would deliver up the fortress of Wittenberg, surrender as a 
hostage his eldest son, give the Swedish troops three months’ pay, and 
surrender up all the traitors in his ministry, the Elector replied: 

“Not only Wittenberg, but Jorgau, all Saxony, shall be open to 
him; I will surrender the whole of my family to him as hostages; and 
if that be insufficient, I will even yield up myself to him. Hasten back, 
and tell him that I am ready to deliver up all the traitors he will name, 
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to pay his army the money he desires, and to venture my life and prop- 
erty for the good cause.” 

The King, convinced of his sincerity, withdrew his severe condi- 
tions. “The mistrust,” said he, “ which they showed me when I wished 
to go to the aid of Magdeburg awakened mine; the present confidence 
of the Elector merits an equal return from me. I am content if he 
will furnish my army with a month’s whole pay, and I even hope to be 
able to indemnify him for this advance.” The Jandgrave of Hesse- 
Cassel also joined him. The Dukes of Mecklenburg and Pomerania 
were already his firm friends. . 

Shortly after these events the King summoned his allies to meet 
him at Jorgau at a council of war, for Tilly had invested Leipzig with 
a large army, and was threatening it with the fate of Magdeburg. The 
council decided upon pursuing Tilly at once, the Saxon Elector saying 
this vehemently. Gustavus had had a short respite from warlike labors ; 
he had visited Pomerania in June, where great rejoicings had been held 
on his behalf, and where he was joined by his Queen, Maria Eleonora 
(just a year after he had landed), who had come from Sweden with 
re-enforcements of six thousand Swedes. 

But, after all, war was the dominating thought always with Gus- 
tavus; soon he was at head-quarters making active preparations for 
the next battle. Cust, in his “ Lives of the Warriors of the Thirty 
Years’ War,” says: “The bridge of Wittenberg being in his hands, 
he had already issued orders to Horn and Baner to meet him at this 
place of rendezvous, about sixteen miles from thence; Colonel Hay 
had been directed to occupy Havelburg; while Banditzen was now 
directed to remain in charge of the camp at Werben. The King, how- 
ever, with the delicacy of a man of honor and station, kept all his 
troops on the western bank of the Elbe, that he might leave the Saxon 
army encamped on the right bank until he obtained from the Elector 
his authority in writing to cross the bridge.” 

The united Saxon and Swedish armies joined their forces on Sep- 
tember 7, 1631, and came within sight of Tilly’s forces near Breiten- 
feld, a small town four miles from Leipzig. The King’s governor of 
Leipzig had surrendered to Tilly two days before, but the “old cor- 
poral,” as Gustavus called him, had inflicted no outrages upon the 
town. 

Gustavus pushed his men forward rapidly, leaving tents and bag- 
gage behind him in his camp, thinking his men might well sleep in the 
fields at this season of the year. On the evening before the action Gus- 
tavus called his generals to him, explained the plan of battle to them, 
and told them that “ they were about to fight to-morrow troops of a dif- 
ferent stamp from Polanders or Cossacks, to whom they had hitherto 


been opposed.” 
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“ Fellow-soldiers,” he said, “ I will not dissemble the danger of the 
crisis. You will have a day’s work that will be worthy of you. It is 
not my temper to diminish the merit of veteran troops like the Im- 
perialists, but I know my own officers well, and scorn the thought of 
deceiving them. Our numbers are perhaps inferior, but God is just; 
and remember Magdeburg.” 

After riding about through the ranks with the sanguine, light- 
hearted manner that always inspired courage in his men, he retired for 
a few hours’ sleep in his coach. And here, the chroniclers say, he 
dreamed that he had a pugilistic encounter with Tilly and floored him. 

Tilly was waiting for them next morning on the slope of a hill, with 
large woods behind him and his artillery on an eminence. His men 
wore white ribbons in their hats and helmets, and the allies, or con- 
federates, as they were called, sprigs of holly or oak. The Imperial 
army was stretched in a single line, having neither a second line nor a 
reserve. 

Gustavus kept his own men well separated from his Saxon troops. 
The Saxons were upon and behind a hill with their guns while his own 
men were in separate bodies, each under its own commander, but capa- 
ble of being shifted or massed according to the will of Gustavus in an 
incredibly short space of time. This matter of making his battle-field 
a chess-board, on which only his hand controlled the moves, was at that 
time unknown. It has been said by experts that Gustavus’s tactics on 
the day of Leipzig added more to the art of war than any that had 
been invented since the days of Julius Cesar. 


A strong wind raged, blowing thick dust in the faces of the Swedes, 
and, as the battle proceeded, the smoke of the powder. As Gustavus 
moved his men to the attack in compact columns, in order to pass the 
Loderbach, Pappenheim, at the head of two thousand cuirassiers, 
plunged at them with violence. The King, clad in gray, with a green 
plume in his gray beaver hat, and mounted on his horse,—of the sort 
called “ flea-bitten,”’—made a dash forward at the head of his cavalry, 
anxious to get the wind in his favor and to get his left flank out of 
range of a battery. Pappenheim, whose advance had been made with- 
out orders, received a volley from the musketeers that made him reel, 
and Baner at the head of the reserve cavalry, and Gustavus himself 
with the right wing, came on him with such impetus as to drive him 
fairly from the field. 

Meanwhile on Tilly’s extreme right Furstenburg threw himself on 
the Saxons; they had no such training as the King’s old forces, and 
flew in a wild rout. The Elector of Saxony, who was in their rear, 
joining their flight with his body-guard, never stopped until he reached 
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Eilenburg, where he consoled himself with deep draughts of beer, quite 
content to be out of the fray. 

Gustavus witnessed the panic and flight of the Saxons,—from whom 
he had not expected too much,—and an officer he had summoned being 
shot dead in the saddle, the King took his place and cheered his men 
forward, crying “ Vivat! vivat!” 

The enemy fell back before the vigor of this attack. At the same 
time the King discovered from the thick clouds of dust about him that 
some large body of troops was near; he was told they were Swedes, 
but they were not there in accordance with his plan of battle, so he 
galloped up close to them, and coming back quickly organized his 
troops to receive an attack. 

“They are Imperialists,” he said; “I see the Burgundian cross on 
their ensigns.” It was here that the two Scottish regiments under Hep- 
burn and Munro first practised firing by platoons. This was so amazing 
to the veteran Cronenberg and his fine Walloon infantry that they 
retired with all speed. 

At four o’clock the King took charge of his right wing, wheeled it 
suddenly to the left, dashed up to the heights where the Imperial 
artillery was placed, and, capturing it, turned the fire of his own guns 
on the enemy. Gustavus now swooped down upon Tilly’s rear. 

Caught between this cavalry attack at the rear and Horn’s infantry 
in front, the Imperialists made a tough struggle. When the sun went 
down only six hundred men were left to close around Tilly and carry 
him from the field. With that exception the army had been destroyed. 
Seven thousand lay dead on the field; five thousand prisoners remained 
to take service with the victors, as the custom was at that time. 

The King threw himself on his knees among the dead and wounded . 
to offer up thanksgivings. He had the alarm-bells set ringing in all 
the villages round about to apprise the country of his victory. He en- 
camped with his army in the deserted camp of the enemy. Almost all 
the baggage of the Imperialists fell into the hands of the conquerors. 
Hardly a soldier among the killed and wounded had less than ten 
ducats in his pocket or concealed within his girdle or saddle. Now 
that the batile was over, the Elector of Saxony joined Gustavus in his 
camp at night. The King, who could be astutely diplomatic, gave him 
all the credit for having advised the battle and kept silent as to the 
Saxon troops. The Elector, transported with joy at the issue of the 
day, promised to Gustavus the Roman crown. Gustavus lost no time 
in dallying with the Roman crown, but made new plans for action. 
He left Leipzig to the Elector and set forward for Merseburg, which, 
with Halle, at once surrendered. 

Here he gave his army a rest of ten days, and many Protestant 
princes joined him in council. 





DEAREST AND BEST 


BY MARIE van VORST 


EAREST and best, I dreamed that, kind and fair, 
1) You came to me, at my strong love’s behest, 
In that high, holy hour, when all] things are 

Dearest and best. 


One pale star held its lantern in the west 
To guide your footsteps, gentle wanderer ! 
Your dear hand lightly laid upon your breast, 


The night winds lifting all your loosened hair, 
With poppied dreams and lily-lidded rest, 
You came in beauty down Sleep’s winding stair, 

Dearest and best. 


$ 
THE SONG OF THE SINGER 


BY ARTHUR KETCHUM 


AY LONG upon the dreaming hills 
One watched the idle hours fade by 


And had no thought of other thing 
Than waving grass and summer sky. 


And all the wilding scents and sounds 
The lavish-hearted season brought 

He made his own, and prisoned them 
Within the little songs he wrought. 


While he was singing, in the town 
His busy brethren bought and sold, 
And got them place and circumstance, 
And all the pride and pomp of gold. 


But when the night came with the stars, 
And on the hills her silence laid, 
‘ He, homeward turning, bore with him 
Naught save the careless songs he made. 


“0 Prodigal!” his brothers cried, 
“‘ And have you done no better thing? 
And is it thus you spend your day— 
To dream in sunshine and to sing?” 


But he, remembering those still hours 
The dream had made so eloquent— 
The waving grass, the summer sky, 
The purple hill-side—smiled, content. 
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FEMME DISPOSE 
By E. F. Benson 


Author of ‘‘Dodo,” ‘‘The Money Market,” etc. 


* 


"= sparkling sunlight of winter mornings in the South, shining 
unimpeded through the open window, cast a great blazing square 
of brightness on the floor of the room where Harry Armytage 
sat before a cooling and untasted breakfast. A telegram lying on the 
edge of the table stirred and was fluttered from time to time by the 
breeze, and he looked at it, at the sunlight, at the table-cloth, at his own 
hands, with fixed, absorbed inattention. From outside came the accus- 
tomed noises of the town, the jingling of brass chains around the necks 
of the tourist-laden donkeys, the cries of their white-teethed drivers, 
the cracking of carriage-whips, the shouts of fruit- and fish-sellers, the 
hawking of that remarkable pennyworth, the Journal Egyptien, and 
once or twice a more sombre and business-like note, the steady tramp of 
troops to the parade at the Kasr-el-Nil barracks. Cairo,—Grand Cairo, 
to give it its older name.—perennially en féte, was, as Harry Armytage 
considered, more like a second-rate English watering-place than ever. 

For the moment the demerits of this second-rate English watering- 
place did not occupy him; he was not consciously thinking at all, but 
was merely the spectator of his own unbidden thoughts. Round and 
round in his head twirled a series of pictures, as in a child’s wheel of 
life, set in motion by the short telegram he had just received. So he 
was Harry Armytage no longer, but baron of that name. His father 
had at last got his release from the lunatic asylum where he had raved 
or moped for ten years. For himself there was no more shifting diplo- 
matic posts, but a wide-acred home in England, the responsibilities of 
a great landlord, and. 

The Wheel of Life clicked and slowed down like a roulette-top, show- 
ing only blurred and disjointed fragments of pictures instead of an 
animated series; now one figure, now another, would be pieced into 
a semblance of life; then suddenly some invisible hand gave it impetus, 
and the steady rotation began again. 

His Arab servant, dressed in white with red fez and red shoes, 


looked noiselessly in to see whether he could clear the breakfast-table, 
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and was withdrawing again as quietly when Harry caught sight of him, 
and rousing himself ordered that his pony should be brought round in 
half an hour. Eggs, even Egyptian eggs, which he bitterly declared 
tasted of mummies, coffee, and toast all contain something which 
strengthens the moral as well as the physical man, if indeed the two 
are divisible, and he ate as he would take medicine, finding by degrees 
that the scene which lay at the end of his ride became less impossible 
to contemplate. He soon finished his breakfast, and putting in his 
pocket a small parcel wrapped in tinsel-paper he went downstairs. 

His way lay down the broad Sharia-el-Mahabh past the tented por- 
tico of the Hotel d’Angleterre, where he checked his pony for a moment 
to speak to a charmingly pretty American girl with whom he had 
danced the night before, and remind her of a bet they had made con- 
cerning the consequences of the action of a certain high-spirited but 
misguided President, which would be decided that evening by the news 
of Reuter’s Agency. She seemed to him to be a shade less patriotic 
than she had been the night before. The whole street was a blaze of 
color under the inimitable linguoise of the February sky; to the right 
between the tall garden railing of some square native house stood a row 
of crimson-tasselled poinsettias, which an ebony-faced Nubian boy in a 
bright blue gabardine was watering; a bayanvillia spilled purple over 
the walls of the house behind. At the hotel-corner stood three white 
donkeys with scarlet gear and saddles, and chatting to the red-fezzed 
donkey-boys was a pale-faced Circassian with brass bowls for sale, and 
down the hotel steps in striped Syrian silk, and wearing the green tur- 
ban of those who have made the pilgrimage to Mecca, came an Arab 
dragoman, who, mixing with the stream of turbaned Turks, hotel ser- 
vants, English and American girls, blue-bloused donkey-boys, and a 
small percentage of red-coated English soldiers, added his note of color 
to the whole. 

Harry passed on in the shade of the carob-trees into the Ezbehiah 
Square, up a quieter side-street, and stopped at a white barrack of a 
house, newly built, and let in flats, with notices “a louer” in several of 
the windows. The French servant who opened the door knew him, and 
showed him straight upstairs into a room on the second floor overlook- 
ing the street. She would tell mademoiselle, she said, that Monsieur 
Armytage was waiting. The room was charmingly furnished, evidently 
under the supervision of an adaptable eye, which saw that the English 
style was made only for the north, where to keep out draughts is of 
greater importance than letting in sunlight. The floor was parquetted 
with some pale-colored wood and strewn with blazing Persian rugs; 
the walls, unpictured, were hung with embroideries worked with fiery 
conventional roses; a sofa placed, not in a cosey corner, but opposite 
the big, bow-shaped window, was similarly draped, and the writing- 
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table winked with brass and silver. Harry, who was kept waiting some 
minutes, lit a cigarette from a box which lay on a side-table, and walked 
to and fro puffing it impatiently. Then he stopped before a framed 
photograph—the portrait of a man—which stood among a hundred 
knick-knacks on the table and looked long. 

“You utter brute,” he murmured to himself, and hearing the door 
open turned. 

The woman who entered was young, not more perhaps than four- 
and-twenty, and if not beautiful, at least extremely pretty. She had 
on what might have been, in some lower incarnation, a toilet-gown, 
reaching to her feet, short-armed, and rather low in the neck. But a 
species of apotheosis in the way of lace and blue ribbons had overtaken 
it, and any suggestion of its being used for any purpose would have 
seemed almost profane. The wearer had gathered up her hair into a 
great negligé coil behind her head, of the color of amber in sunlight. 
Her eyebrows were dark, and the lashes that fringed her blue, child- 
like eyes nearly black. She seemed as delicate and highly bred as some 
white exotic orchid, and Harry, big in frame and browned by the sun, 
felt himself a greater brute than ever. 

She advanced half-way across the room with sleep still lingering in 
her eyes and in her down-dropped mouth, and with a stifled yawn. 

“ Really, Harry, I had half a mind not to come,” she said. “ Why 
do you wake me up like this in the middle of the night? But curiosity 
conquered, and I came. Have you had breakfast yet? Will you have it 
with me?” 

“T have breakfasted,” he said. 

She rang an electric bell and threw herself down on the sofa by the 
window. 

“ Well, what is it?” she asked, with a touch of impatience. 

Harry had not moved from where he was standing when she entered. 
He did not reply at once, and she turned round on the sofa and faced 
him. 

“ What is it?” she asked again. “ Have the English settled to evacu- 
ate, or to send the Khedive to Eton, or what? Has——” 

She got off the sofa, for a thought had suddenly come into her 
mind, and coming across the room stood in front of him, her eyebrows 
straightened into a frown. 

“Ts your father dead?” she asked quickly. 

The servant entered with her breakfast on a tray, and without an- 
other word she sat down. Harry followed her and took a chair by the 
window, still smoking his cigarette. As soon as the maid had left the 
room she spoke again. 

“ Excuse me,” she said, “ but I do not like smoke when I am eating. 
Oblige me by throwing your cigarette away. I take your silence to 
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mean ‘ yes.’ Well, 1 sympathize with you in your bereavement, though 
IT suppose in a way you would not have desired him to live.” 

Harry flushed. 

“ Ah, please do not behave like that, Maud,” he said. “ What is the 
use of talking like that ?” 

She raised her eyebrows. 

“T thought I expressed myself very properly,” she said. “ But if 
my words offend you, please consider them unsaid.” 

He made an impatient exclamation. 

“ Maud, what is the good of taking that tone?” he said. “I came 
here to tell you two things: one you have guessed. The other is that I 
see no reason to make any difference in our plans. In any case I could 
not get back to his funeral, and we will start up the Nile to-morrow as 
we determined, for my leave begins to-morrow. There is really no 
reason why I should hurry back to England.” 

“ Oh, don’t let me keep you from your friends and your duties,” she 
said. “I know—you have told me—that everything will be changed 
now.” 

He rose. 

“ If you behave like this, there is no more to be said.” 

“You only came to tell me two things,” she retorted. “You have 
told.me them.” 

“JT think I will leave you,” said he, unwilling to lose his temper. 
“T shall dine with you here this evening, as we arranged, and I hope 
you will allow me to ask your consent to—to certain arrangements, which 
we must talk over. By the way, you left your fan in my room two nights 
ago. Here it is.” 

He took up his hat, but stopped a moment. 

“ Maud,” he said gently, “ please do not say bitter things to me. I 
cannot bear them from you. Little woman, you will enjoy the trip up 
the river, will you not? Shall we not go?” 

The girl suddenly got up, half-choking over her pretence to drink 
tea. 

“Oh Harry, don’t you see?” she cried. “ What fools men are! Do 
you see? I can’t bear to talk now. Oh, for God’s sake, go away !” 


There is nothing in this world neater or completer than the little 
revenges which Time now and then plans and executes. When we 
contemplate those in which others and not ourselves are the victims, 
we are perfectly able to draw a hundred edifying and moral lessons 
from them, but when we ourselves suffer, the moral lessons are apt to 
be forgotten in personal exasperation, for experience is a strangely 
brutalizing thing. Just now Maud was conspicuously victimized. A 
year ago Harry had been bound to her with cords which she fancied 
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would never know unravelling, and she, taking on trust that the devo- 
tion of men is best fed with a diet of indifference and but sparing spoon- 
fuls of devotion, had given him yawns in plenty, but some exquisite 
moments. And while her pulse remained steady and unhurried, the 
hand which played him held him tight or gave him line with wonderful 
aptness. He had found in her chatter the soul of wit, in those remarks 
which now and again were exceedingly breezy the naiveté of a child, 
and force and distinction in her every movement. There had been a 
splendid generosity in his treatment of her, though his means were not 
at all unlimited, and during the last six months of his secretaryship at 
the embassy at Paris, which were the first of his intimacy with her, she 
had envied no one anything. But it was this very generosity of his 
which had begun the forging of the dagger with which Time now 
stabbed her; she had begun to like him for that, and she had ended by 
loving him for himself. The pendulum had swung, and with her grow- 
ing love for him his wild infatuation for her had become reasonable, 
and now, though uniformly kind to her and still taking great pleasure 
in their familiarity, his pulse was as calm as hers had once been. A 
year ago he would have married her and snapped his fingers at com- 
ment, but she, with the blood and breeding of Bohemia and confident 
in the permanence of her charms, was in no hurry for that. She was 
quite happy as she was, and disliked the thought of domesticity, as 
children dislike the unknown dangers of the dark. The offer was not 
made again, for the laughter with which she had received it had hurt 
him, and she, with a certain delicacy, did not remind him of it. Then 
as her affection for him increased, this same delicacy became ever more 
peremptory of silence. If she could win back a voluntary renewal, good: 
otherwise there was the three months’ waning, when he tired of her. 
At the first, she had drowned his passionate words with a chill reminder 
that they were both to consider themselves free; she would not stay 
with him a day after she wished to go elsewhere, and he was equally 
unfettered. Then, when the passionate words were silent, she had longed 
for them. Of late it had seemed to her that perhaps his offer might 
come again, for the fierce heat of the summer months in Cairo had 
thrown them into a closer companionship than ever, since the sane kept 
the house till evening, and when the summer passed into autumn and 
autumn into the winter season, she still found that the balls and parties 
often failed to secure his preference to quiet evenings with her. Then 
suddenly the end, of which they had more than once talked, had come. 
He had to step into a new place, and he would step there alone. Time 
had its revenge. 

Three weeks later a steady north wind had borne them up the won- 
derful and changeless river as far as Luxor. Day by day they had gone 
with full sail and prow ruffling the water like the neck of an angry 
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swan, past the huddled mud villages of the water way, ribanded with 
two strips of interminable green, and framed in interminable sand; 
from morning to night the hours had been resonant with the hot bag- 
pipe-drone of the pumps on the river bank turned by slow-footed oxen 
or blue-eyed buffaloes, as they glided past groves of palm-trees standing 
up against the liquid sky like the brushes of some enormous palette on 
which had been mixed the colors to paint the world, past creaking ferry- 
boats and flocks of absurd pelicans, past the great, square-built temple 
of Dendera, on the walls of which are paraded the features of the 
woman who made and remade history, into a quiet anchorage below the 
temple of Luxor. For three weeks it had been to Harry as if they had 
stood still and some great historical pageant had defiled by. But to Maud 
the days had been arduous with maintaining that most difficult of all 
poses, seeming to like only the man she loved. To appear to hate what 
one loves is an elementary attitude, but to go forward along that razor- 
edge of liking is a feat to try the steadiness of Blondin. She would 
have given so much to have been able to efface from Harry’s mind her 
intolerable behavior when she heard of his father’s death; she had been 
rude with a palpable rudeness instead of gently sympathetic, sarcastic 
and angry instead of amiable—in a word, stupid instead of clever; and 
this precarious pose was designed to efface that and recover slowly 
what she had lost in a moment. For that outbreak she saw stirred his 
pity, but nothing more, and though pity may be akin to love, it is so 
by a most distant cousinship, which pity claims, but love ignores or 
is ignorant of. 

Maud, so Harry had once told her, was certainly an incarnation of 
some spirit which had once been a cat; her love of milk, her love of the 
sun, her slow and graceful movements, and a certain curious power she 
had of seeing in a light so dim as to be darkness to ordinary folks all 
pointed to such a conclusion. Certainly when she stood among those 
rows of granite Pashts which line the precincts of the temple of the 
great Golden Mat, her smile was like a recognition of ancestral por- 
traits, and she sat down in the gate-way with a little purr of content. 

“ Surely you were right,” she said; “I have just come into my an- 
cestral halls. I feel as you will feel when you go back to England.” 

Harry sat close by her. 

“England, England!” he said. “It is extraordinary how little 
England is to me. I am more at home abroad.” — 

“ But vou told me that diplomacy is exile.” 

“ And exile has its consolations,” he said, smiling at her. 

This was the sort of speech which Maud found it most difficult to 
answer. To exhibit a responsiveness which should go far enough and 
not too far was like dividing a hair. But she replied without hesita- 
tion: 
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“What a pretty speech! I too like Cairo. I have been very happy 
there.” 

“Thank you, dear. That has been my desire. And I have nof 
failed ?” 

“Not a bit.- Did you consider yourself a failure? Oh Harry! 
whence this unwonted modesty ?” 

“What you considered me was of more importance,” he said. “ By 
the way, what would you prefer to do when we get back to Cairo? I 
shall have to start almost immediately for home.” 

“T was going to speak to you about that,” she said. “I was think- 
ing, if you didn’t mind, of going back with you as far as Naples or 
Brindisi, to whichever you go. It will soon be getting very hot here. 
Then, of course, you would go posting on, and I should follow north- 
ward more slowly. I like the sun, and the cousins you have given me 
like it, and I never freckle. That also is very important.” 

“Tt will be charming to have you on the voyage,” he said. 
“ Maud”—and he stopped suddenly. 

6 Well e 

“Ts it possible you care for me at all?” 

This again was embarrassing, but her woman’s quickness made the 
right answer. 

“ Why, surely, or I should not be here.” 

Her tone hit the bull’s-eye of pure friendliness, and if she could 
have counted his heart’s beats she would have known that she had stung 
him into a livelier emotion for her than he had felt for months. And 
with that she rose and inspected her forefathers more minutely. 

Their plans had been to spend a week at Luxor and then go down 
the river again, but the week lengthened itself, and after a fortnight 
they left, not for Cairo, but for Assoan. Harry had already written to 
the Foreign Office, sending in his resignation, and these days had a 
stolen pleasure about them which was strangely sweet, for he intended 
fully and without reservation to settle down when he got back to Eng- 
land and leave the rest of his wild oats unsown. So, strengthened by 
this wise resolution, he enjoyed to the full the few days of irresponsi- 
bility that were left him. Never in his life had he felt so disposed to 
enjoy; never had Maud been a more charming companion. He felt 
bitter against that fate which had given him one path of life so diverse 
from his inclinations, the refusal to conform to which was an impossible 
folly, for he had no sympathy with those whom he thought of as out- 
casts from their class, whatever that class might be. Every class, even 
the criminal class, possessed certain privileges, which it paid for by a 
sober conformity to what was expected of it. His own class married 
and had children, they interested themselves in volunteers or games or 
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politics, but never in wild oats, and he meant to do as they did. Thus 
the man proposed. 


The Dowager Lady Armytage had been spending the winter in 
Rome: she had gone back to England for her husband’s funeral, but 
returned there soon after to find a letter from Harry saying that he 
was coming home via Naples, and would join her in Rome. Then fol- 
lowed three weeks’ silence, which she broke by telegraphing to him to 
inquire when he was coming. She received an answer from a secretary 
of the agency, saying that he had already started and was due at Naples 
in three days. Influenza was committing ravages in Rome, and her 
. hostess, the Countess di Caproni, had been smitten, so it was a good 
opportunity for Harry’s mother to pay a visit to Naples and meet him 
on his landing. Thus it came about that three days later she was 
standing on the quay and heard the grating of the anchor-chains as the 
Posilippo came to her moorings about a hundred and fifty yards from 
land. A steam-tug was in readiness to take off the passengers and their 
luggage. 

Lady Armytage had — famous for her beauty as a girl, and her . 
contemporaries said that she was more beautiful at fifty than she had 
been at twenty. With most excellent wisdom, as soon as Age looked 
over her shoulder she did not run away to intrench herself behind a 
rampart of hair-dye and rouge, but met him as a friend. Nor did she 
call attention to the fact that she was still a beautiful woman by con- 
stantly saying that she was an old one. She was accustomed to be 
obeyed and to speak her mind. 

The tug puffed noisily up to the quay, and from where she stood 
she could see Harry seated between a young woman and another man. 
The three were talking and laughing together, and did not see her. 
The other man was the first to get out, and standing close to Lady 
Armytage called to the girl on the steamer. 

“ Give me your cloak, Lady Armytage,” he said, “and I’ll help you 
up. The steps are slippery.” 

Next moment Harry and the girl were also standing on the quay, 
and Harry, seeing his mother, ran to her. 

“ Dearest mother!” he said; “but how came you here? I aaiieait 
you were in Rome.” 

She kissed Harry, and then turned to look at the girl standing there. 
She'looked at her from head to foot and back again, with all the firm- 
ness of purpose with which a British matron gazes at a rather risky 
pm 

“So there are two Lady ae she said to Harry. “ Another 
branch of the family, I suppose ?” 

“No, dear mother,” said Harry; “this is my wife. Maud, let me 
present you to my mother.” 
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“TI would live in the country, but fate ties me to the town. 
Flowers inthe Pave. But do you realize how much country remains in town? 
bo gg vse So aac what scope is to be had in glimpses out of the street? 
Not of the street, gentle reader, but out of the street; 
glances at the nature that still manages to smuggle itself to man’s notice and 
into his own being, if, indeed, the man who has run.away from nature cares to 
see any thing more than merchandise.” In these few sentences, then, is con- 
densed the spirit of the latest of Mr. Skinner’s books—it was already off the 
press, by the way, but was delayed by the Lippincott fire. Like With Feet 
to Earth, Flowers in the Pave is a true nature-book, appealing to the quieter— 
perhaps more primitive—side of man, when the rush and hurry and sordidness 
of this man-made world jar upon his over-tired nerves. It is not “ high-falu- 
tin’;” it makes no pretence to be a text-book; nor is it a rhapsody. It is simply 
an account, in language plain enough to be understanded of the people, of the 
spots and vestiges of nature that still linger even in the midst of our crowded 
cities. To those of us who, though hampered by the limitations of bread- 
getting, still keep in touch with nature, the book will come as a welcome 
addition to the few volumes that stand nearest our hearts; and it will be but 
little short of a revelation to those who have heretofore been out of touch with 
“anything more than merchandise.” The illustrations number four, and are 
a fitting adornment to the book. 





















The current issue of Lippincott’s Select Series bears this 
The Second Lady title. It is ingenious, truly, this tale of the “ upper ten- 
poo a ali Sega dom,” and more than readable,—a worthy addition to 

the crop of current fiction. Lord Delcombe, divorced from 
his first wife, marries again, an American heiress,—the traditional heiress of 
the English novelist. The match is arranged upon a strictly business basis,— 
so much money, so much title. But, unfortunately for this arrangement, hus- 
band and wife end by falling in love with each other,—though they do not 
discover it until they and their associates have nearly wrecked their lives. And 
how did it end? Well, to tell that would be a fittle unjust to the author. Why 
not read the book and find out? Mrs. Kennard evidently is writing from an 
intimate first-hand knowledge of her subject. In two bindings,—paper and 
cloth. 
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Mr. Warner, who will be recollected as being a member of 
Cricket in Many international cricket teams captained by Lord Hawke, as 
Climes. By P. F. well as Captain of the team which visited the United 
Warner. Illustrated. < il 
States in 1898, has put together his reminiscences of 
“ Cricket in Many Climes,’—Lippincott,—that is, in the West Indies, the United 
States, Canada, Portugal, and South Africa. It is a record that will interest 
all cricketers, as well as many who know the game only from the grand-stand ; 
and his estimate of American cricket will be of particular interest. Those 
of us who think of South Africa only in connection with war, will be interested 
to read of cricket in Cape Town, in Kimberley, and in Buluwayo,—the last- 
named, one would think, about as unlikely a place for cricket as could well be 
imagined. Mr. Warner does not care much for base-ball, by the way; but 


._perhaps he is prejudiced. 


’ With the passing of the experimental and qualitative 
Instruction in Pho- ° . 
tography. Tenth Edi- stages of photography, that pursuit enters upon the scien- 
tion. BySir William tific or quantitative side of its career. The great develop- 
De W. Abney. Illus- ments of. recent years—many of which are due to the 
trated. loving and painstaking efforts of amateurs, to whom be 
all praise—have almost revolutionized the art; the progress from the wet- 
plate negative to the gelatine dry plate; the multitude of platinum and other 
printing media which have all but superseded the old silver print; new de- 
velopers, new toning solutions, new methods of technique,—these are to-day the 
prominent factors in photography, be it amateur or professional. 

It follows, then, that “ Abney’s Photography” must have taken note of these 
things as they have arisen. And so, in truth, it has, being revised, through its 
nine previous editions to keep pace with the state of the art. And now that 
a tenth edition has been called for, the task of incorporating the latest features 
in his chosen field has devolved upon its author. This he has done copiously,— 
upon the basis of the ninth edition, which was largely re-written,—adding a 
large number of pages. The subject-matter so added includes such topics as 
photo-block work, three-color printing, a more full treatment of lenses, with 
much of.the history of their evolution, substantial additions to the theoretical 
side of photography, etc. 

So it is that this edition,—published in this country by J. B. Lippincott 
Company,—more than any other, is absolutely indispensable, not only to pro- 
fessional photographers, but to any amateur who desires to do more than 


merely “ press the button.” 


A Manual of Marine : ‘ 
Meteorology. By Allingham still has written a very useful little volume. 


William Allirgham. “My aim,” he says, “is to lay before apprentices and 
Tiustrated. officers of merchant ships such rudiments of marine me- 
teorology as are necessary to ensure safety and quick passages, in the hope that 
they will thus be induced to follow up the subject in more mathematical 
treatises. Written without any pretence to what in my sea-going days we 
termed ‘high science,’ this volume is but a friendly offer of assistance from a 
sailor on the retired list to his brethren in active service.” He writes of Instru- 


Without laying claim to any especial originality, Mr. 
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ments used at Sea for Meteorological Purposes, Meteorological Logbooks, Atmos- 
pheric Pressure, Air Temperature, Sea Temperature, Salinity, Winds, Wind- 
force Scales, History of the Law of Storms, Hurricanes:—Seasons and Storm 
Tracks, Solution of the Cyclone Problem, Ocean Currents, Icebergs, Synchron- 
ous Charts, Dew, Mists, Fogs, Haze, Clouds, Rain, Snow, Hail, Mirage, Rain- 
bows, Coronas, Halos, Meteors, Lightning, Corposanti, and Auroras; and 
follows it up with a series of Questions, and an Appendix containing several 
very useful tables. pes 

As a text-book for beginners in this science, the present volume would be 
difficult to excel, and it leads naturally into others of the Griffin Nautical 
Series, for which—as for this work—the J. B. Lippincott Company are the 
American publishers. . 


Inspired by the need of a glossary which should take 
AGlossaryof Botanic pote of the momentous changes that have taken place in 
ia By B. D- the science of Botany during late years,—the prosecution 
of systematic botany, of morphology, physiology, and 
minute anatomy, with the large increase of technical terms resulting there- 
from,—Mr. Jackson has drawn up the Glossary here presented, under the 
auspices of the house of Lippincott. The work is a model of selection and con- 
densation: the first quality is evidenced in the care with which terms from such 
overlapping sciences as biology, geology of fossil plants, pharmacy, and chem- 
istry have been accepted ox rejected, in accordance with their fitness or non- 
fitness for the purpose on hand; the second, in the way in which the total of | 
nearly fifteen thousand terms has been included in the one volume, with etymol- 
ogy, pronunciation, and clear and ample definitions, but without a superfluous 
word. “I hope,” says the author, “that the volume will be useful to the stu- 
dent and the expert; to the former as supplying a concise definition, without 
pretending to supplant the fuller information of the text-book; to the latter: 
acting as a reminder of some obscure term, or word employed in a special sense.” 
There are four appendices: Signs and Abbreviations; the Pronunciation of 
Latin and Latinized Words; the Use of the Terms “ Right” and “ Left;” and 
a Bibliography,—a selected list of works, chiefly in alphabetic form, arranged 
chronologically. 


Published hitherto only in two volumes, Perkin and Kip- 
Organic Chemistry. ping’s Organic Chemistry (Lippincott) is now presented 
By W. H. Perkin, Jr, in convenient one-volume form. Designed primarily as 
and F. Stanley Kip- 
ping. Illustrated. a text-book preparatory to a further study of the sub- 
ject, the work contains two parts, of which the first 
deals with fatty compounds, treating the methods most frequently employed 
in the separation, purification, and analysis of organic compounds, and in 
the determination of molecular weights; the preparation and properties of 
typical compounds are described; questions of constitution are discussed, and 
in the case of most of the typical compounds, the facts on which the given 
constitutional formula is based are specifically mentioned. In Part ITI. coal- 
tar and its treatment are discussed, leading into a description of the prepara- 
tion and properties of benzene, and thence into the distinction between aro- 
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matic and fatty compounds. Special attention is given to questions of con- 
stitution, the student being trained to think out such matters, and to try to 
deduce a constitutional formula for a given substance. Chapters on Dyes, Alka- 
loids, and Stereo-isomerism, and an Appendix dealing with the more important 
constituents of plants and animals, complete the book, which is, above every- 
thing, practical, so far as a text-book on theoretical chemistry can be practical. 


> 


Forty Years in the “TI have given forty years of faithful and conscientious 
Medical Profession: Work to an exacting and laborious profession, and here 
1858-1898. By John are the notings of some of the results. I trust they may 
Janvier Black,M.D. = enable my readers now and again to while away a leisure 
hour. Call them what you will; call them, if you choose, the mere flotsam and 
jetsam which have rolled in upon the waves of the sea of my personal experi- 
ence, and which have been corralled by the breakers and strewn, figuratively, 
upon the shore, in the following pages. JOHN JANVIER BLACK.” 

A most interesting account of the medical profession in its great develop- 
ment of this half of the century. From the Lippincott Press. 
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